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I wuo sit down to write this paper, 
and the reader who takes it up to 
peruse it, are both living, active, 
thinking beings. We know what 
we mean by the assertion—so long 
as we make it in the ordinary sense 
—that our limbs perform certain 
actions, that our senses inform of 
what is going on around us, and 


that our minds take cognisance of 
these events, can draw conclusions 


from them, and can even form 
abstract ideas concerning the past 
and the future, and concerni.z the 
relations of the various forces at 
work around us. So far all is 
clear; but when we ask how we do 
this, we are brought to a halt. We 
know that we are conscious beings; 
but why or how we are so we have 
no means of ascertaining. 

The materialist says that this 
consciousness is the result of our 
bodily organisation, arising out of 
it as a result of vibrations of the 
molecules of the brain; and he can 
indeed show that these two pheno- 
mena are always connected, so far 
as our experience goes. But here 
his evidence ceases; he cannot 
suggest, as Professor Tyndall has 
so ably pointed out, how mole- 
cular action can produce conscious- 
ness, any more than we can explain 
the converse of the problem, namely, 


by what lever consciousness can 
move molecules of matter. 

Automatic actions may indeed 
be accounted for by assuming them 
to be the results of known physical 
forces (always provided that the 
investigator admits the origin and 
essence of these forces to be un- 
known to him); but we have not 
yet been able to cross the gulf 
which separates such actions from 
that mental consciousness which 
enables its possessor to foresee, 
control, and bend to his use all the 
machinery of inorganic nature. 

Pure materialism, in fact, is so 
inadequate to account for the facts 
of human life, that it has never 
taken any great hold upon the 
world. Though maintained by 
isolated thinkers, it has always 
failed to conquer the general in- 
stincts of mankind. Man sees and 
feels that his own consciousness 
is the fact of which he has more 
certainty than of any other; and, 
after all explanations given of the 
modes of expression of this con- 
sciousness, he still falls back upon 
the inquiry, “ whence is this sense 
of personal identity, and what is 
its nature and its destiny ?” 

The spiritualist attempts to 
answer this question in a dif- 
ferent manner from the mate- 
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rialist. He takes consciousness 
as a fact not explained by any 
amount or combinations of mole- 
cular action, and therefore looks 
upon it as the result of a power 
quite as real and manifest as the 
forces which underlie matter; and 
he conceives of it as being received 
from the First Cause of all things 
by a different channel, and not 
through the properties of material 
substance. Ina word, he assumes 
that man has a dual nature, con- 
sisting of a soul or spirit united to 
a bodily organism; and in the 
present state of our knowledge he 
has so far the best of the argu- 
ment that by his assumption he 
covers the whole ground of human 
action, which the materialist con- 
fessedly does not. 

But when the spiritualist tries to 
account for the origin and nature 
of soul or spirit, he too is at fault, 
for he has no facts upon which to 
found a theory. He sees the ac- 
tion of consciousness and will-power 
during the life of an individual, but 
he has no clue to its existence 
before that being came into life, 
nor after it leaves it: unless indeed 
he admits the evidence of appari- 
tions and similar phenomena, 
which, for the present at least, 
would not be accepted by the world 
at large as a basis of argument. 

He can therefore only postulate 
all possible sources of the spirit of 
man, and test these by what he 
knows of its action and expression 
in a living being ; and, speculative 
as this must necessarily be, yet 
every advance in physiological 
knowledge, by defining and formu- 
lating the mechanical action of the 
body, makes the tests more severe, 
and helps us to eliminate error, 
though not to arrive at a positive 
conclusion. 

Three clear and distinctive doc- 
trines of the origin of the soul have 
been held, not only by different 
religious sects, but even within 
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the pale of the Christian Church 
itself. 

1. That the soul is created ex- 
pressly by the Deity for each new 
body, and is joined to it at or 
previous to birth. 

2. That souls, or vital principles, 
have existed from the beginning of 
all things, and have passed succes- 
sively through many bodily forms, 
being released from an organisation 
at its dissolution only to enter after 
a time into another and newly-born 
creature. 

3. That the germ, or breath, of 
vital power is inherited from the 
parents, in like manner as_ the 
bodily germ which gives rise to the 
organism. 

The first of these theories, or 
creationism, has been almost uni- 
versally held in Christian countries 
since the fourth century, and is so 
knit up with all existing ideas, as 
to blind the majority of people to 
the almost insuperable difficulties 
which lie in its path. Thus, if a 
soul is created expressly by the 
Deity for each body that is pre- 
pared for its reception, such a crea- 
tion depends upon the caprice of any 
two human beings, male and female; 
and this without any regard to the 
expediency of sucha birth. In cases 
where natural or social laws are 
violently infringed, and children 
are born, the fruits of ignorance or 
vice, to suffer life-long bodily or 
mental misery, we cannot escape, 
under the theory of soul-creation, 
from making God a partner in the 
act. 

Again, if souls come direct from 
the hand of the Deity, whatever 
imperfections their finite condition 
might impose upon them, they 
must at least be pure. From 
whence then come the vicious ten- 
dencies, the soul maladies, the so- 
called original sin, which we trace 
through succeeding generations ? 
It was this difficulty of original 
sin which caused St. Augustine to 
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lean towards the doctrine of Tra- 
ducianism. “If souls are new,” 
he writes to St. Jerome, “tell me 
in what place, in what way, and at 
what time they can have contracted 
culpability, so that you do not 
make either God, or some nature 
not created by God, the author of 
their sin. acknowledge I can 
find no such solution, if the souls 
of children are so new that they 
are in no way the result of propa- 
gation.” 

If, scared by this conclusion, 
we attempt to consider the soul 
as merely an animating breath, 
receiving all its impressions from 
the body, then we not only divest 
it of its guiding power, and virtu- 
ally side with the materialist, but 
we are involved in this difficulty, 
that the soul must inevitably lose 
by its passage through the world, 
entering it pure and undefiled, 
leaving it soiled, disfigured, and 
sin- stained ; and this again must 
be the work of the Deity, who sent 
it here to undergo these pains and 
defilements. Most thoughtful 
minds will pause before accepting 
a theory which involves such con- 
ceptions of the Deity, and will ex- 
claim with St. Augustine: “ Tell 
me, I conjure you, what I am to 
teach; teach me what I am to 
believe; and tell me, if souls are 
created specially for those that are 
born every day, how the souls of 
little children can sin... . and, 
if they are innocent, by what justice 
has the Creator entangled them in 
the sin of others by putting them 
into members previously gene- 
rated ?”—and they will feel the 
necessity of striving to find a solu- 
tion of the problem which shall not 
be open to such grave accusations. 

Such a theory offers itself in the 
Eastern doctrine of metempsy- 
chosis, or transmigration of souls. 
This creed, as Prof. Knight re- 
marks (Fortnightly Review, Sept. 
1878), appears as one of the earliest 
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beliefs of the human mind, “ and 
remains the creed of millions at 
the present day. The Egyptians 
believed it, and the peoples of India 
believe it still. Plato taught it; 
and, though the early Christian 
Church held aloof from it, yet some 
of the Fathers inclined towards it, 
and Origen openly adopted it. 
Even modern philosophers have 
been favourably disposed towards 
it; and it is somewhat startling to 
find David Hume pronouncing it to 
be “the only system of immortal- 
ity that philosophy can listen to.” 

Indeed, absurd and degrading 
as the doctrine of metempsychosis 
appears at first sight to those 
accustomed to view the soul as a 
direct emanation from the Deity, 
it yet grows upon the mind more 
and more as its scheme is unfolded ; 
and during its long development 
among Eastern nations it has 
adapted itself to explain all the 
many anomalies of human nature. 

It avoids the difficulty of making 
the Deity directly responsible for 
the entrance of souls into this 
world, for it supposes existences to 
be wandering in space, and to 
enter, according to their nature, 
into bodies fitted for them; and 
thus the miserably constituted child 
is animated by a spirit who in this 
way expiates the evils of a past 
life. It supposes, too, that this 
expiation may, if properly utilised, 
purify and improve the spirit, 
which would thus benefit by the 
passage through this life, and 
leave it better than when it 
entered it. By this explanation 
metempsychosis accounts, as Mr. 
Knight points out, for the ap- 
parent moral anomalies of the 
present world, by linking them 
with the errors on the one hand, 
and the virtues on the other, of a 
past existence; nor is the justice 
of such retribution or reward 
really impaired by the fact that 
the spirit is supposed to have lost 
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all consciousness of its former sin, 
because we see that this happens 
even in our present existence—we 
often suffer in age for the faults or 
mistakes of childhood long since 
forgotten. Lastly, this doctrine 
also disposes of a difficulty felt 
very strongly by many people, of 
the constant increase of individual 
existences within the universe. 
This increase forms a necessary 
part of the doctrines of creationism 
or Traducianism, if the individual 
soul is assumed to be immortal; 
whereas metempsychosis, starting 
with a certain number of souls, 
supposes them to undergo endless 
transmutations, while the amount 
of spiritual existence remains a 
fixed and constant quantity. 

Thus far metempsychosis appears 
to harmonise well with the facts 
and theories of modern science. 
But when we begin to test it by 
the wonderful facts of inheritance 
which have lately been so care- 
fully investigated by the light of 
the theory of evolution, then the 
weakness of this doctrine becomes 
apparent. 

So long as all the different 
species of living beings were sup- 
posed to be separate creations, 
formed according to rigid and 
fixed types, but little attention was 
paid to the small variations in 
physical structure inherited from 
parent to child, and still less to 
those mental and physical qualities 
which are common to man and the 
lower animals. It was natural, 
therefore, that a resemblance to a 
remote ancestor, or an unusual 
development of animal propensities 
in a human being, should suggest 
to primitive minds the reappear- 
ance of the spirit of a departed 
hero, or of an animal spirit in cases 
where the ferocity of the tiger or 
the physical courage of the lion 
seem to exhibit themselves. 

Such resemblances, however, to- 
gether with others far more subtle 
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to be traced in the fiercer passions 
of human nature, find a ready and 
reasonable explanation without 
going beyond this life, when we 
recognise that, from a long line 
of animal and savage ancestry, 
inherited feelings survive in us 
totally incompatible with the pre- 
sent state of civilisation; and 
are only being slowly crushed out 
in the struggle for existence, just 
as hothouse vines, in spite of 
the gardener’s pains to bind them 
up and support every new shoot 
without the necessity of exer- 
tion on its own part, continue 
to dissipate a portion of their 
strength in the putting forth of 
perfectly useless tendrils, which in 
the ages of wild growth were like 
hands necessary to cling with. 

Thus, if we assume that the 
whole of our being at birth is the 
result of the inheritance of the 
experiences of all who have gone 
before us, the necessity of a pre- 
vious existence to account for the 
peculiarities and weakness of our 
nature ceases to exist. We have a 
natural explanation, and need not 
seek an imaginary one. 

The case is, however, much 
stronger even than this. The only 
way in which the metempsychosist 
can account for the possibility of 
harmonious co-operation between 
a body inherited from earthly pa- 
rents, and a soul already possessed 
of definite qualities, is by suppos- 
ing that the soul chooses a body 
in close affinity with its own 
nature, and therefore tends to 
keep up the outward semblance of 
inherited bias. Thus, for example, 
while the spirit of a thief will 
seek out the child of low-natured 
parents, the highly gifted nature 
will enter into a delicately and 
highly developed organism. 

But this argument tells most 
heavily against its advocate exactly 
in those cases upon which he 
most relies to prove his position, 
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such as, for example, when a 
great musician or mathematician 
is born of apparently common- 
place parents. Such sudden 
sports of nature are the delight 
of the re-incarnationist ; he points 
triumphantly to the utter absence 
of musical capacity or mathema- 
tical power in the immediate 
ancestors of the celebrated man, 
and asks how any theory of inheri- 
tance can account for this gifted 
soul, which, according to him, has 
been developed in a previous exis- 
tence, and has taken possession of 
the body. But he is in the follow- 
ing dilemma: If, according to him, 
and as we are ail prepared to 
admit, a spirit must find a con- 
genial body in which to act, then 
by some means the lissom finger, 
the delicate ear, the musically- 
sensitive brain—or, in the case of 
the mathematician, the brain-capa- 
city for abstract reasoning—must 
have been prepared in the uncon- 
scious infant. How has this been 
done? He may reply that the 
spirit enters gradually from the 
moment of conception, and moulds 
the body to its purpose. But this 
is in direct contradiction to the 
striking facts of inheritance in all 
ordinary cases, which prove that 
the germs of capacity must be and 
are passed on from the parent ; for 
the metempsychosist has already 
denied that the parents are gifted 
in the necessary direction, and 
indeed this assertion forms the 
basis of his argument. In a word, 
he cannot adopt one theory or 
another according as it suits his 
purpose. Either the soul entering 
at conception moulds the body to 
its own nature, and then inheri- 
tance goes for nothing, and genius 
is in the pre-existing soul; or the 
germs of capacity are inherited, 
and there is no indication of an 
individuality entering from with- 
out. 

To the evolutionist, on the con- 
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trary, who considers that the 
bodily organs have been developed 
pari passu with the musical or 
mathematical soul from power 
accumulated during past genera- 
tions, such apparently spontaneous 
developments of genius present no 
real difficulty. Every student of 
nature knows how complicated are 
the factors involved in the expla- 
nation of the simplest physical 
facts; and in a human being, the 
descendant of countless genera- 
tions of ancestors, and inheriting 
germs of almost infinite varieties 
of capacity in different degree, we 
cannot expect to trace the source of 
all effects; any more than we can 
explain the curious strength of 
atavism which causes a slaty-blue 
pigeon to appear occasionally as the 
offspring of breeds having in them 
no trace of this type of bird. This 
would appear like a new creation, 
if we were not acquainted with the 
original blue rock-pigeon from 
which the various breeds have de- 
scended; and, if we were equally 
informed as to the original stock 
and various developments of the 
human race, many apparently new 
varieties might doubtless be traced 
to their natural starting-point. 

Neither must we forget that 
two natures are blended in the 
production of every living being, 
and that previous to experience it 
is as impossible to predict what 
neutralismg or _ strengthening 
effects may thus be produced, as 
it is to foresee the nature of the 
reaction of certain chemicals which 
have never before been tested. 

A striking warning as to our 
ignorance upon this subject is 
furnished by Mr. Francis Galton’s 
investigations into the similarity 
and dissimilarity of twins in face 
and disposition. He shows that 
when the two children are con- 
tained in separate sacs, and are 
therefore clearly the result of 
separate ova, they present the 
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ordinary amount of likeness of 
children of the same family. But 
when both children are contained 
in one sac, arising probably from 
two germinal spots in the same 
ovum, they are invariably of the 
same sex, and are either exceed- 
ingly alike in body and mind, or so 
absolutely unlike, with startling 
differences in complexion, feature, 
and disposition, as to be comple- 
mentary the one to the other. 
Now, whatever may be the causes 
which lead to these striking facts— 
and it would be tedious to discuss 
them here*—the facts themselves 
show how remarkable similarities 
or dissimilarities in disposition and 
feature are dependent upon purely 
natural conditions. And if we 
allow the whole being of a child to 
be inherited from his parents, the 
possible combinations are so infinite 
that we have a sufficient explanation 
of all sudden varieties ; and it is 
not only unnecessary, but irrational, 
to call in a previously developed 
soul to account for mental charac- 
teristics. 

If we have thus fairly disposed 
of those abnormal cases which are 
the stronghold of the metempsy- 
chosist, it will be unnecessary to 
cite the overwhelming evidences of 
marked inheritance, both in body 
and mind, which tell entirely 
against him. In fact, the whole 
series of facts which were incom- 
prehensible on the theory of soul 
creation, and which drove the 
ancients into the theory of trans- 
migration, now find their natural 
explanation in evolution, as a com- 
pound of inheritance and the 
accumulated experiences of each 
new individual. Reminiscence, 
ancestral likeness, race characteris- 
tics, animal passions, the struggle 
between the higher good, and the 
lower nature in which mere pro- 
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pensities have become conscious 
evil when higher possibilities have 
been developed — all these are 
explicable on the theory of evolu- 
tion ; while metempsychosis, in the 
light of modern science, is less 
positively overthrown than rendered 
totally unnecessary, in accounting 
for the modes of expression of 
consciousness as exhibited in the 
present life. 

There remains, however, for con- 
sideration, the more metaphysical 
aspect of the justification of me- 
tempyschosis upon moral grounds, 
and “ as the only system of immor- 
tality that philosophy can listen 
to.” Its claims on these points 
can best be discussed by compari- 
son with the third doctrine, that 
of Traducianism or inheritance of 
souls. This theory was held under 
various forms by many of the 


early Fathers of the Church. Ter- 
tullian advocated it; so did St. 


Gregory ; and St.Augustine inclined 
towards it, as offering the only 
feasible explanation of an inherited 
sinfu' nature. It was condemned, 
however, by the Church, as imply- 
ing a certain materiality of the 
substance of the soul, and would 
certainly have been still more 
vehemently repudiated if it had 
been allied with the present theory of 
evolution, which has put in such 
a striking light the community in 
mental and moral nature between 
ourselves and animals. But 
material substance in the light of 
modern science assumes a totally 
new aspect. Force or energy lies 
behind all matter, and is the only 
fact which we can recognise ; and 
it has been well said that the only 
clue we have to the origin of force 
is in our own will-power, and that, 
consequently, the most rational 
conception that we can form of 
force acting without ourselves is 


* Fuller details on these points are to be found in the Journ. of the Anthropological 


Inst., vol. v., p. 337. 
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that it is the result of a great 
unknown Will- Power or First 
Cause. 

The question, therefore, whether 
the soul is material, and has come 
down to us from the earlier forms 
of creation, is indifferent so far as 
its source is concerned, and we 
need not fear to yield to the almost 
overwhelming evidence afforded by 
inheritance that it has so come to 
us. The difficulty is not in esta- 
blishing the theory of Traducianism 
(for it presents itself at once as the 
most natural), but in linking it 
with the doctrine of immortality. 

Mr. Knight has well said that, 
“if the human race has been gradu- 
ally evolved out of a prior type, we 
have, as regards immortality, only 
three alternatives to choose from: 
either the whole series is mortal, 
or the whole is immortal, or a point 
was reached when immortality was 
evolved.” The mortality of the 
whole series is maintained by two 
sets of thinkers, namely, the mate- 
rialists on the one hand, who, how- 
ever, as we have seen, are unable 
to account for consciousness at all ; 
and on the other those who believe 
in the absorption of the vital 
principle into the general fund at 
death. With these last we shall 
deal presently, while with the 
materialists we have already joined 
issue, because they can afford no 
real explanation of living pheno- 
mena. There remain, therefore, 
two alternatives; and one of 
these, namely, that immortality is 
evolved out of mortality, is, as Mr. 
Knight points out, impossible, 
since the one is separated from the 
other “by the whole diameter of 
being.” 

But, startling as it may seem, 
the second alternative, that the 
whole series is immortal, is quite a 
tenable position (although Mr. 
Knight repudiates it without 
argument), and one which may 
in the end prove to be true. This 
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—let it be said at once—does 
not imply, as many people seem to 
imagine, that conscious immortality 
extends down to the lowest forms 
of life: this would be absurd, since 
consciousness, so far as we know, 
does not thus extend even in the 
present world. The theory only 
implies that the power or principle 
which we call “life,” and which 
produces a reaction against outward 
circumstances, and thus a constant 
change of parts, building up what 
is known as a growing organism, is 
something distinct from ordinary 
inorganic forces, and cannot be 
converted into them. 

It is quite scientific to assume such 
a power, since, when we have weighed 
and measured all the mechanical 
forces of the body, and even that 
which is expended in the work of 
the brain, we obtain no clue to 
the power which combined these 
forces into a living being, and 
directs them in accordance with its 
wants, and we are compelled to 
assume something behind them 
which we call life. Now, if this 
life-principle (which, but for the 
confusion attaching to the word, 
would be most conveniently called 
“ spirit”) exists, we must sup- 
pose, on the theory of evolution, 
that it is passed on from flower to 
seed, from animals to their off- 
spring, from parent to child, and 
that during each lifetime it draws 
in fresh supplies from the general 
fund of sprit, in the same way that 
the material body takes up matter 
with its various inherent forces to 
add to the organism. It would 
thus be a power which has never 
localised itself in so-called material 
substance, but which permeates the 
organic form, in the same way as 
ether is supposed to pass between 
the grosser atoms of matter. And 
thus, while it would be affected by 
the vibrations of the molecular 
structure of the body, and would 
also, in its turn, cause vibrations 
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among the molecules, yet it would 
be in no way dependent upon them 
for its existence, but only for its 
expression in the material world. 

And here we should have a satis- 
factory explanation of the forma- 
tion of fitting organs for the 
expression of inherent tendencies. 
In plants the wonderful facts of 
variation and inheritance can only 
be explained by a kind of “ habit” 
acquired in the struggle for exist- 
ence. Now, in the inorganic forces 
we have no sign of habit induced 
by experience, nor passed on in 
the material substance. Crystals 
do not develope new qualities, nor 
can we find any change in their 
mode of growth from the earliest 
geological age up to the present 
time. 

But in the lowest plant-life this 
“habit” exists. Together with the 
power of working up inorganic 
matter into organic structure, we 
have the first indications of this 
possibility of passing on to the 
next generation experience ac- 
cumulated in the living organism. 
And this principle is not inhe- 
rent in the particles of matter 
themselves ; for, once let the body 
return to the inorganic state, and 
it is lost forthwith and for ever. 
Neither the organic form nor its 
characteristics can spring up again 
from the materials (as a crystal 
does after it has been dissolved), 
until the inorganic particles have 
been again absorbed into a living 
being. Nor would this argument 
be touched even if the facts of 
spontaneous generation were clearly 
established: for the possibility of 
causing the life-principle to act 
upon particles in certain combina- 
tions is conceivable; but, if the 
properties were inherent in the 
particles themselves, then, instead 
of the lowest forms, we ought to 
have in spontaneous generation 


development of the highest kind. 
therefore, of 
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“habits”? must, so faras we can 
argue, be not upon the material, 
but upon the life-force permeating 
the organism. We have striking 
proof of this in the fact that 
consciousness appears gradually, 
so that we scarcely know where it 
begins in the animals, and yet it 
is in no way explained by mere 
molecular action. 

If, then, we can conceive per- 
manent impressions accumulating 
through countless generations of 
animals, leading to developed in- 
stincts, emotions, and passions, and 
thus on to the complex nature 
of man, who through savage life 
gains new experiences; then the 
upward struggle, with all its diffi- 
culties and pain, finds an explana- 
tion and a moral justification. If 
any creature existed in this life 
so well adapted for its circum- 
stances, and so completely in har- 
mony with its environment, that it 
never experienced dissatisfaction, 
but, without any effort of its own, 
was in a state of complete content- 
ment, that creature might not suf- 
fer, but it would also not progress. 
Where it suffers or feels dissatis- 
faction, it is not in harmony with 
its life, and by its struggles to be- 
come so it developes powers and 
characteristics which form its indi- 
viduality. So far as these are 
successful, through being made in 
a right direction, they become 
permanent and afford it satisfac- 
tion. So far as they are in a wrong 
direction, they can exist only 
for a time (even if that time be 
much prolonged) ; for in the course 
of succeeding generations they 
must become eradicated in the race 
by natural selection, and in the 
individual by experience, if we 
assume it to exist indefinitely. 

Thus, although every newly- 
born individual comes into life 
with good and evil tendencies, yet, 
as in every case it must gain some 
experience, and move at least in some 
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degree in the right direction (since 
otherwise it would soon cease to 
exist), it must at the end of life 
have gained something in its 
passage through the world. 

But now what as to immor- 
tality? Science has amply proved 
that there is no such thing as 
destruction of force in our portion 
of the universe; and if, as we 
have assumed, life-force comes by 
a different channel, and is not 
convertible into material forces, 
then there is nothing in the dis- 
solution of the body to affect it, 
except as regards this present 
world. True, we might assume 
that at death each individual por- 
tion of the life-principle went back 
to the general fund; but we have 
seen that the experiences of this 
life have developed characteristics 
in this principle, and it must 
go back with those impressions 
which have modified it during 
its gradual development in the 
body. In this an organic being 
differs from inorganic bodies, such 
as a drop of water or a grain 
of sand. These have no different 
properties, whether they stand 
alone or are absorbed into the 
general mass. Even in lower forms 
of plant and animal life, indivi- 
duality may be said to be very 
feeble, and we are so profoundly 
ignorant as to questions of 
sensation among the less highly 
developed animals, that we have 
no means of saying whether their 
individuality is a conscious indi- 
viduality or not. But in ourselves 
and in the higher animals this 
consciousness, and the moral re- 
sponsibility attending it, have as 
certainly been developed, as a 
backbone has been developed in 
all vertebrata, though they are 
descended from invertebrata in 
whom it was wanting. And since 
such development of consciousness 
has taken place originally, not in 
the material of the organism, but 
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in the life which permeates it (for 
in it alone is it possible to find 
the motive power for variation in 
the organism), there is nothing in 
the destruction of the body which 
can destroy this characteristic. 

The spiritual evolutionist, there- 
fore, adopting Traducianism, may 
come to look upon the life-principle 
as gradually individualising itself, 
and going back with certain qualities 
impressed upon it, to carry on in a 
future existence the development 
of its powers, whatever these may 
be; and we have no reason for 
assuming that there may not be as 
much need for various grades of 
life elsewhere, in a future existence, 
as there is here. Moreover, since 
one of the special developments in 
man and the higher animals is 
consciousness, it would be an 
actual destruction of an active prin- 
ciple, in a universe where nothing 
is destroyed, if the power of con- 
sciousness once developed were to 
cease. 

To this theory of individualisa- 
tion of the life-force the physicist 
may no doubt reply that the balance 
of forces in the universe must be 
equal, and that this continuous 
individualisation will tend to an 
undue predominance of the living 
principle over the inorganic forces. 
But in all such speculations it will 
be found that the reasoner makes a 
kind of mental picture of an exact 
quantity of each force. If he will 
try for a moment to realise an 
infinite quantity of each force in an 
infinite universe (and all allow we 
‘an conceive of no limit), he will 
find that there can in this case be 
no balancing of forces. If force is 
infinite, every form of it can in- 
crease to infinity without encroach- 
ing upon another. 

Thus the constant individualisa- 
tion of spirit seems to be an 
equally tenable hypothesis with 
that of a fixed quantity of souls 
appearing again and again upon 
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the earth, and as an hypothesis it 
has these great advantages : it does 
not require that the old weary 
round should be trodden again 
and again, nor that the happy 
reminiscences of our life (which 
always outlive the unhappy ones, 
because we are constantly recalling 
them) should pass from us when 
we go on to another. It does not 
harrow the unfortunate mother 
with the thought that her newly- 
born child is not a part of her, but 
a strange wandering soul which 
has taken up its abode in the body 
she has borne with so much pain. 
It does not lead, as metempsychosis 
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has inevitably done, to a doctrine 
of Nirvana and a longing for anni- 
hilation. But it opens the way to 
a new existence fraught with hopes 
and freed from the trammels of 
grosser matter. In a word, it 
leads man to look upon himself 
and upon all the creatures with 
whom he is brought in contact as 
the germs of future beings. He is 
immortal because the life-principle 
within him is eternal and inde- 
structible ; he is individually im- 
mortal because that principle has 
here received the stamp of in- 


dividuality. A. B. 


AN EPITAPH. 


Here rest in dust, far from life’s flame, 


Old garments and a perished name. 


Press hard, lean hand of time, cast down 


The greenest garland, brightest crown! 


A rose-tipped, beckoning finger leads 
The man himself o’er new-world meads, 
Where, ardent-souled, he hies along, 
With fresher robes and loftier song. 


Creep toward him, Time ; perchance shall fall 
This fine dress also to thy thrall. 

Press on at speed,—nought canst thou sack 
Save cast off cloaks and lamps burnt black. 
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RELIGION AND WORSHIP IN 


Religion and Worship in Ancient China. 


ANCIENT CHINA. 


By His Excellency Dr. Victor von Strauss and Tornay. 


Part I. 


Tue opinion is still widely enter- 
tained that mankind began its 
work originally under conditions 
resembling those of the degenerate 
and effete races whom we meet 
with at the present day in remote 

countries and islands, and whom 
we are accustomed to call savages 

As we generally find among these 
nations a crude fetish-worship, or 
at best a more or less polytheistic 
deification of natural phenomena, 
it is maintained that the religious 
consciousness of mankind must 


have begun just in the same way, 
and that only gradually, among the 
more highly endowed and favoured 
races, it developed into monotheism. 

Now, in exact opposition to this 


theory, it has been shown by the 
most rigid scientific investigation, 
the more nearly inquiry approaches 
the first beginnings of mankind, 
that a noble though as yet un- 
developed monotheism forms the 
real background of the earliest 
religious consciousness. Although 
we can only prove this in the case 
of the oldest cultivated nations, 
the Egyptians and _pre- Vedic 
Aryans by induction, even if by 
conclusive induction, it is directly 
established in the case of the 
Chinese from’ their written docu- 
ments in poetry and history, which 
reach back to the 22nd century B.c. 
These afford no foundation what- 
ever for the opinion that the 
religious ideas which we can trace 
in them were developed from some- 


thing more imperfect, but rather 
show traces of a regularly progres- 
sive, if slow, decay. By the time 
of Khing-tst (Confucius) this 
downward movement had led to 
so general an indifference that 
this philosophical reformer does 
not even once consider it advisable 
to extend his teaching to really 
religious questions. 

Three religions exist at the pre- 
sent day in China besides the more 
recently introduced Islam—that of 
the Sji, or the learned ; the doctrine 
of Tad; and lastly, Buddhism. The 
man of the world says in China to 
those of other persuasions—the 
enlightened man, who believes 
in nothing, to those who will 
listen to him—“ Sin kito ji kido,” 
which means, “the three reli- 
gions are one religion.” Buddh- 
ism, however, was first intro- 
duced from India in the year 65 
A.D., and the doctrine of ‘Tad, al- 
though probably of immense an- 
tiquity, is so deep a theosophic 
speculation that its true followers 
can hardly have been very numerous 
at any time. We shall confine our- 
selves here to the belief of the 
oldest times before Khiing-fii-tsé, 
as known to us only through the 
Shi-King and the Shi-King, and 
which was without doubt the belief 
generally held in the period be- 
tween 2200 and 700 B.c. It was 
not yet known as the doctrine of 
the learned, Sji kido, for the word 
Sji, and the written sign for it, 
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do not occur in the classical books 
before Khiing-tsé. 

The religion which prevailed in 
ancient China recognises no mytho- 
logy, and no revelation, but is 
a decided monotheism. In this, 
as in many other particulars, 
the “ black-haired race” seems to 
be the direct heir of the oldest 
humanity. God is not yet a 
national God to them; and they 
recognise him so thoroughly as the 
Alone and Only One, that they 
have not even a generic name for 
God. They call him “ Ti” (the 
Lord or Ruler), “ Shang-Ti” (the 
Highest Lord), or “Thiin” (the 
Heaven) with the fullest conscious- 
ness that each of these names 
designates one and the same high 
Being. If recently the appellative 
Shing Ti has been rendered by 
Grod, this is not wrong, and yet not 
exact in so far as it supplants a 
proper name by a general signifi- 
cant term. The highest Lord, or 
Heaven, is said to be all-power- 
ful, no one can resist His might. 
He is the self-conscious spirit, 
who hears, and perfectly 
knows everything, but is Him- 
self without sound and _ scent, 
that is, incorporeal. He is omni- 
potent, for He is with man in his 
going out and coming in, and is 
above and beneath him. He gives 


sees, 


life to men, and _ existence to 
nations. From Him spring all 
virtues and all wisdom. He 


favours none, He hates none; but 
He loves those who fear Him, and 
rewards and blesses the good. The 
crimes of the wicked rouse His 
anger, and He punishes them. 
Thus all blessings come from Him, 
and from Him too all sorrow pro- 
ceeds. He foresees the course 
of the world, and predisposes 
accordingly the destinies of men ; 
and determines their fate as they 
obey or disobey His will. There- 
fore kings also reign by His ap- 
pointment, and He prospers or 
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humbles them according to their 
fidelity to His will. The recog- 
nition of His will is made possible 
through the order of nature as 
appointed by Him, but specially 
by the general conscience of man- 
kind. According to one song of 
the Shi-King, the Highest Lord 
spoke three times directly to King 
Wen—an event, it is true, which 
greatly perplexes the later Chinese 
commentators. 

Now these various expressions 
of the old Chinese God-conscious- 
ness, date from a time when men 
neither philosophised nor theo- 
rised. They give therefore no 
answer to many questions which 
arose later. A religious book, a 
priestly who could have 
founded a system of theology, are 
still wanting. All rested on the 
most ancient tradition, which had 


caste 


gathered round itself different 
religious ceremonies. If in this 
theism the Highest being was 


conceived of in too definite, pure, 
and true a form to be thought of 
mythologically—that is, polytheis- 
tically—by the human conscious- 
ness, he was for this very reason 
too unattainable, and without 
power of communication, because 
without any revelation. So that 
between him and the world of 
men there existed for the religious 
instinct a gulf which needed to be 
filled up by a mediator. This 
want was supplied by the belief in 
the continued existence of departed 
human souls and in a crowd of 
spirits of nature, who were looked 
upon both as mediators between 
mankind and the Highest Lord, 
and as conveyors of his commands. 
To gain and retain their good will, 
therefore, was of the greatest im- 
portance; and thus a worship of 
ancestors and spirits assumed in 
the Chinese faith and ceremonial as 
important a part as the worship of 
saints and angels among Roman 
Catholics in many places, which 
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does not indeed set aside the wor- 
ship of God, but takes a promi- 
nent place under many forms, and 
is fraught with many superstitions. 

The belief in the continued per- 
sonal existence of human souls 
after death was firmly established. 
It is said of them, they are 
ascended, they are above, they are 
in heaven—in which expressions 
heaven, as often in other cases, 
means the super-terrestial spaces, 
not the Highest Lord. They are, 
however, in immediate and close 
communication with Him, and it is 
said of the much-lauded King Wen: 
“He shines in heaven, and is on the 
right and left hand of the Highest 
Lord.” The ancestors sympathise 
in the concerns of their posterity, 
and watch over them as long as 
they prove themselves worthy of 
their care. One cannot be certain 
of their presence ; but they descend 
to faultless sacrifices offered at 
the right time, rejoice over them, 
and repay them by happiness and 
long life. The spirits of the oldest 
“sacred” Emperors form a class 
by themselves. Many spirits of 
heroes preside over whole depart- 
ments of human activity, as “the 
father of agriculture, of war, of 
breeding horses.” It is espe- 
cially the ancestors of a man’s own 
house who are worshipped, above 
all, the six nearest to himself and 
the founder of the family. This 
is the same in every family, from 
the Emperor to the lowest subject. 
The departed continue in such 
close connection with the living, 
that the latter consider it their 
duty to inform them exactly of 
every important decision, every 
serious circumstance; and any 
rank or title which the posterity 
may acquire is also bestowed on 
them. 

We hear nothing very definite 
about the state of the departed, 
and nothing is said about the 
misery and punishment hereafter 
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of the wicked. The reward and 
punishment of moral and immoral 
conduct were so strongly insisted 
on in this life, that the »y probably 
felt the wicked had made affic sient 
atonement for their crimes before 
death. Or possibly they avoided 
all such questions simply from 
respect to the dead. 

The clear and conscious mono- 
theism of the old Chinese kept 
them from deifying the powers and 
appearances of the visible world, 
and this ought to be considered a 
strong proof of the antiquity 
of their monotheism. Still they 
were far from taking a lifeless 
materialistic view of the natural 
world. They considered it and its 
outward forms as everywhere ani- 
mated and moved by living spirits, 
genii and demons, who manifest 
themselves in those forms of nature 
in and with which they are to be 
invoked and worshipped. In this 
manner the sun, the moon, the 
planets, and single constellations 
were honoured as spirits of the 
visible heaven. As spirits of the 
earth, the earth itself was honoured 
first and foremost, and the four 
quarters of the world, then moun- 
tains and hills, woods and valleys, 
seas, rivers, and springs. We find, 
also,a guardian spirit of roads and 
journeys, a genius of drought, &e. 

The spirits of nature follow the 
laws and special commands of the 
Highest Lord ; they possess reason, 
take a share in human affairs, and 
exercise an influence over them. 
Their favour is sought by sacrifices 
and invocations, and they are in- 
formed of all important under- 
takings. Yet, however powerful 
they may be, they are always 
considered as finite and limited 
beings, and entirely subordinate to 
the infinite and illimitable Highest 
Being. Whenever they de »part 
from. their beneficent and regular 
career, when earthquakes, or moun- 
tain-slips, droughts or floods, 
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devastating storms, famine and 
death, eclipses of sun and moon, 
injure or frighten mankind, they 
are warnings and signs that 
Heaven is displeased with the con- 
duct of men, and threatens them 
with punishment. They must then, 
and especially the rulers of the 
people, examine themselves, confess 
their sins, do penance, and by 
these means, as well as by sacrifices 
and prayers, endeavour to propitiate 
the Highest Lord. 

But even the best man may meet 
with want of success and misfor- 
tune, if from human shortsighted- 
ness he acts wrongly, or does the 
right thing at an unsuitable time. 
Who would not like, therefore, to 
know beforehand in any undertak- 
ing whether he has made a right 
choice, or hit on the proper time to 
carry it out? And so we find 
everywhere, from the oldest times 
to the present day, oracles of 
various kinds, supposed to throw 
light on the future, to enable men 
to arrange their actions accordingly. 
Among the ancient Chinese it was 
not merely an act of prudence but a 
positive duty to consult a sooth- 
sayer before every important under- 
taking, first as to whether thething 
itself was allowable, and in what 
way, and then as to the lucky days 
which would insure success. The 
appointed soothsayer sought for the 
augury in the cracks of a roasted 
tortoise shell or in the leaves of the 
Shi plant, our common milfoil. 

Again, coming events announced 
themselves, even unasked, by 
dreams, for whose explanation there 
were appointed dream interpreters. 
An observation in the old Hi-King 
shows us that the sending of pro- 
phetic dreams was the work of the 
Highest Lord. Vigorous people the 
more vividly they realise a higher 
power, whose beneficence they are 
convinced they have experienced, 
and whose displeasure they know 
they may arouse, the more they will 


feel themselves, on their part, im- 
pelled to approach it with grati- 
tude and awe, and prove by their 
deeds the sincerity of their feel- 
ings. Sacrifice is the natural ex- 
pression of these feelings; it is 
therefore as old as humanity, and 
existed among the Chinese, too, in 
the oldest times. It is also natural 
that sacrifice should be accom- 
panied by worship and prayers, to 
express the meaning and intention 
of the sacrificer. But if we imagine 
that frequent sacrifices, a settled 
order of sacrifice, and a thoroughly 
elaborated sacrificial ceremonial 
must always be the inventions of a 
priestly caste, aiming thereby at 
the carrying out of all sorts of 
selfish views, this opinion has been 
disproved by the ancient Chinese. 
For, whilst they are peculiarly rich 
in religious ceremonials, they have 
never had any priestly caste, nor 
even single priests. All the attri- 
butes of a priest belonged to the 
head of a family, who, with the 
assistance of his nearest relatives, 
sacrificed for himself and all be- 
longing to him. This is, after 
all, but a continuation of the oldést 
conditions of mankind. ‘The im- 
portance of the sacrifice, and the 
right to offer it, increased in pro- 
portion to the social position of the 
head of a family. Ifevery father 
of a house might sacrifice to his 
ancestors, only the nobles, the 
occupiers of high positions, might 
offer sacrifices to the guardian 
spirits of the house; only the 
princes of the empire to the spirits 
of the soil and of agriculture, of 
the hills and streams of their 
country; and only the Emperor 
himself to Heaven, the Highest 
Lord, the earth, the four quarters 
of the world, and the principal 
mountain ranges, and largest rivers 
of the kingdom. That the Prince 
of Li also offered sacrifice to the 
Highest Lord was only a recognised 
abuse. The right belonged only 
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to the Emperor, who offered this 
sacrifice at the summer and winter 
solstice, probably also at the be- 
ginning of spring and autumn. 

All the sacrifices performed by 
the Emperor alone, as well as those 
by the princes of the empire, were 
offered in the open air, on an 
altar of earth. Temples there were 
none, either for the Highest Lord 
or for the spirits of nature. Only 
the spirits of ancestors, who were 
always regarded as still belonging 
to the family, had their special 
halls or temples; seven in the 
Imperial family, five among the 
princes of the empire, three among 
the nobles, one among the remain- 
ing officials. Among the simple 
subjects an appointed spot in the 
interior of the houses served for 
this purpose. The temples con- 
sisted of a vestibule, a principal 
hall, and a choir behind. They 
contained neither pictures nor 
statues, but numbers of vases and 
various instruments for use in the 
sacrifices; also mats for the sacri- 
ficers and sacrificial guests, and 
armchairs for the aged. Sacrifices 
were offered in these halls to the 
ancestral spirits in the first month 
of each of the four seasons. As 
in the older documents it is the 
Imperial ancestral worship only 
which is mentioned, it will be 
sufficient if we give a short de- 
scription of these ceremonies, 
passing over the endless petty 
details of the ceremonial, which 
are given at full length in the old 
Fi-li. 

After the soothsayer had been 
consulted as to the choice of the 
day, and the animals for the sacri- 
fice, the Emperor and those who 
were to assist him prepared them- 
selves by fasting and all sorts of 
purifications for the festival, in 
which also the Empress and the 
secondary wives took part, appear- 
ing in an appointed dress, which 
was differently ordered for each 
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sacrifice. The princes of the 
empire were wont to appear in 
great numbers as sacrificial guests, 
and were received on their arrival 
with great honours. A _ special 
value was attached to the presence 
of the descendants of former 
dynasties. The ceremonies to be 
observed were mostly carried out 
by members of the Imperial house. 
Besides those actually concerned 
in the sacrifice, all the nobles of 
the court and of the kingdom were 
present, and the strictest etiquette 
was observed in placing every one 
according to his rank and age. The 
princes and nobles held certain 
tokens of rank in their hands, 
which have been described as half- 
sceptres and sceptres. A half- 
sceptre consisted of a fluted, egg- 
shaped, polished piece of nephrite, 
or jade, beautifully mounted and 
provided witha magnificent handle ; 
it served among other purposes for 
pouring out the drink-offering. 
Two of these laid together formed 
a sceptre. Numerous musicians, 
generally blind men, stood in an 
appointed place, and played on 
bells and drums of different sizes, 
which hung on a highly decorated 
stand, as well as on various wind 
instruments. 

After innumerable bows and 
greetings, the ceremony began 
with loud-sounding music and the 
offering of libations, for whicb 
special wines, made of millet and 
rice, were used. This was to sum- 
mon the ancestral spirits, and the 
man who recited the prayers—a 
special official, sacrificing at the 
principal entrance—greeted their 
arrival. After a second drink- 
offering, the Emperor himself 
fetched in the red sacrificial bull, 
which was fastened securely to a 
stone pillar. With a knife, to the 
handles of which bells were at- 
tached, he first cut off some of the 
hair, to show that the animal was 
of the prescribed colour, and then 
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killed it, and, when it had been 
opened, drew out the fat, which 
was at once burnt with scented 
southernwood. Several sheep and 
pigs (suovetaurilia) were then 
added to the sacrifice, and the 
flesh of the animals was at 
once prepared in various ways. 
In this the Empress and her 
companions were suitably em- 
ployed, and all those who had as- 
sisted at the sacrifice had services 
to render. When at length the 
sacrificial feast was served, to 
which various other dishes and 
comfits were added, and at which 
the sacrificial millet and various 
fine sorts of millet and rice must 
not be wanting, every one sat down 
on mats to the meal. The ances- 
tors received their portion of all 
dishes, as though they had been 
present in person. They had, 
however, their living substitute, 
for whom the great German 
scholar, Riickert, has invented 
the appropriate name of the 
“ Todten-Knabe,” the boy of the 
dead, as a translation of the 
Chinese Ichi. A boy of the Im- 
perial house, preferably a grand- 
son, took the place of the ances- 
tors, received the honours due to 
them, and was looked upon as if 
inspired by them. He _ was 
dressed in the outer garment of 
the ancestor whose place he took, 
occupied his particular seat of 
honour, received in his place food 
and drink, and all the homage of 
the posterity, and finally an- 
nounced to the sacrificing head of 
the family the satisfaction of the 
spirits with the festival, promising 
him prosperity and long life. 

The whole ceremonial was ac- 
companied by endless bows and 
stoopings, kneelings and prostra- 
tions, as also dances, or dance-like 
movements, and these, as well as 
the different songs and various 
other parts of the ceremony, were 
accompanied by the music of the 
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blind musicians. It does not ap- 
pear that the Emperor and those 
most nearly belonging to him 
stayed long after the ancestral 
sacrifice at the great sacrificial 
feast, at which all present, even to 
the lowest, took part, following 
each other according to rank. We 
are told that in another room, 
where the blind ‘musicians were 
also in attendance, he afterwards 
entertained all the princes and 
members of his house in royal 
fashion, with abundance of meat 
and drink. 

The next day another sacrificial 
feast took place in honour of the 
“Todten-Knabe.” Dr. Legge is 
right in observing, with regard to 
the principal festivals as described 
in the songs, that they bear the 
character of entertainments as 
much as of sacrifices ; and, in fact, 
these great quarterly feasts were 
what we may call general family 
festivals—where the dead and the 
living came together and ate and 
drank ; where the living paid 
honour to the dead, and the dead 
blessed the living. Though so 
much stress was laid in them on 
dignity and decorum, which was 
the foundation of the rather strict 
ceremonial, yet the festival was 
throughout of a cheerful, even 
merry character—indeed, in the 
whole religious teaching of the 
Chinese, nothing appears that is 
dark and alarming ; and it needs 
no argument to prove that these 
sacrifices kept alive a belief in 
eternity, robbed death of its 
horrors, and encouraged childlike 
reverence and family love. 

Besides these principal sacrifices, 
already mentioned, there were 


many minor ones; some regularly 
recurring, some belonging to par- 
ticular occasions, as when before a 
journey sacrifices were offered to 
the guardian spirits of the roads, 
or before a battle to the “ Father 
In these the ceremonies 


of War.” 
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of the festival were more simple, 
although not less definitely settled. 

Thus the whole life of these men 
of old was interwoven with sacrifices 
and prayers, which gave to life a 
consecration and an elevation above 
common things, and furnished a 
most beneficial counterbalance to 
their too earthly and practically 
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inclined dispositions. That, amidst 
the abundant honour paid to 
ancestors and spirits, the true 
consciousness of God, the worship 
of the Highest Lord, and prayer to 
Him, were in no way set aside, is 
thoroughly proved and shown by 
many songs of the Shi-King and 


the old Shi King. 


VOICE AND WHISPER. 


Voice. 
Wh isper. 
Voice. 
Whisper. 
Voice. 
Whisper. 
Voice. 
Whisper. 
Voice. 
Whisper. 
them. 


Myriads now can wisdom buy 


Progress is most wondrous; man is always growing wiser. 
Socrates is nought before the “ Noontide Advertiser.” 

Scatter childish posies, sift all harvests to one sheaf. 

Silly oracles expand into the “ Sunday Unbelief.” 

Vast circulations give the world the platform truths we speak. 
Hoary ages bow before the fashions of the week. 


a penny every day. 


Heaven records in gold the words the jackdaw tells the jay. 


Hallucinations vanish fast ; impostures, we unfold them. 
Immortal beings fly; we want to let their rooms, we’ve told 








Year by year education is left less 
and less to the tender mercies of 
amateurs. Soon they will be pro- 
hibited from practising it alto- 
gether. It is registered as a 
science, and as for old-fashioned 
home systems, mothers’ maxims, 
and nursery traditions, they have 
gone their way to the shelf, where 
they take their place with the drugs 
and simples of witch-doctors and 
herbalists. 

Yet, in spite of all the attention 
and funds we can bestow on its 
theory and practice, could any- 
thing be more capricious, more 
provoking, and disconcerting than 
the results? The child we so 
carefully trained up in the way 
wherein we thought he should go 
takes the earliest opportunity of 
departing from it. The son edu- 
cated for the Church has no sooner 
come to years of discretion than he 
rushes into the lists as a giaour, 
and it is only out of regard for our 
grey hairs that he refrains from 
telling us to our face the contempt 
mingled with pity he feels for us 
and our creed. Theinfant musician, 
whom we strove to cultivate into 
a Beethoven or a Mendelssohn, 
upsets all at seventeen by prefer- 
ring to go into the tea trade. Our 
intended attaché develupes an ab- 
normal hatred of society and flies 
off to keep sheep in Colorado or 
shoot buffaloes on the pampas. 

It is by no means my object here 
to depreciate the importance of 
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this engine which we work thus in 
so blind and random a fashion. 
Alas! it is all powerful ; I am a 
living proof of that (if one was 
wanted), a victim of education, and 
so far there is nothing novel in 


my experience to warrant my 
putting it down. But I have 
reason to believe that mine is 


at all events the first case that 
has been recorded of a_ certain 
régime having been adopted ad- 
visedly ; that is, with the delibe- 
rate intent of bringing about the 
results it was surely calculated to 
produce. 

Again, whether the science can 
ever attain to the dignity of a 
certainty is a question I leave to 
others ; but I will venture to say 
that its chances are poor so long 
as its practitioners act so much on 
preconceived and artificial theories, 
so little on observation and experi- 
ment, as at present. The one book 
that should be their vade mecum, 
namely, that of memory, or the 
consideration of the sequence of 
educational causes and effects as 
it went on in themselves, is the 
last they think of using as a 
guide. 

So I tell my tal 
moral hang 


e, and, should a 
thereby, the reader 


may point it or not as he list. 
When I was nine years old my 
father, an officer in the army, had 
to go out to India and leave me 
behind. He was a widower, and I 
his 


only child. He felt the 





deepest concern at this time about 
my future, having quite made up 
his mind as to the mould he wished 
me to take, but entertaining the 
strongest misgivings as to whether 
I could ever be forced or enticed 
into it. Hitherto I had been very 
much neglected or “ left to nature” 
as he expressed it ; and nature had 
spoken out once or twice in a 
manner that filled him with dismay, 
while spasmodic endeavours on his 
part to nip the evil in the bud had 
proved lamentably abortive. 

To whom should he entrust so 
arduous a task, and one he had so 
much at heart? In spite of a 
child-like faith in the general 
theory of the power of education 
to form, or, if need be, to trans- 
form the mind, he could not shut 
his eyes to the frightful uncer- 
tainty prevailing everywhere—the 
absence of any guiding principle 
common to the various systems. 
He decided at last on confiding me 
to the sole charge of a private 
tutor, who happened also to be one 
of his personal friends. This 
gentleman had devoted years to 
the study of his art, was reputed 
clever, and was understood to have 
lately evolved a new system of his 
own, in which he most powerfully 
believed. And so infectious is 
faith, that, without revealing the 
principles of his method, he 
managed to impress others, includ- 
ing my parent, with a certain con- 
fidence in it. 

“In education,” said he, “ there 
are just one or two obvious facts, 
and no more, which everybody is 
agreed about ; just as no medical 
sect disputes that food, air, exer- 
cise, and plenty of them, are bene- 
ficial to the constitution. Beyond 
this everything has been conjec- 
ture. My method is at variance 
with all those in vogue, and not 
least in its astonishing success. I 
shall merely ask you now to point 
out those tendencies in your son’s 
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character that you would like to 
see eradicated ; the tastes you wish 
implanted. The rest you may 
leave to me.” 

And then began the following 
conversation, which was reported 
to me at length many years after. 
wards by my tutor, as will appear 
by-and-by. 

My father, I should premise, 
belonged to the energetic “old 
school.” He was a bluff, honest, 
soldierly old gentleman, all for 
Church and King; very like a 
horse with blinkers—seeing the 
high road in front of him, and 
nothing more; taking fright at 
innovations as such, and abusing 
them with all the heartiness of 
ignorance; ever mourning over 
modern ‘abominations,’ never 
discovering that the said “ abomi- 
nations” made up half the comfort 
of his every-day life—withal, the 
best fellow in the world, and very 
popular even with those who had 
least patience with his “ Rule 
Britannia” speeches and “ Roast 
beef of old England” ideas. 

“ Well, sir,” he began, “I'll be 
brief” —but that he never was. “I 
am sorry to say there are several 
points in my son that I don’t like 
at all, and that I fear will give 
you a lot of trouble. I'll out with 
the worst at once. You’d hardly 
believe it, in such a youngster; 
but it’s only too plain to me 
that Tom is of a flippant, scep- 
tical, irreverent turn of mind. 
Why, the questions he asks, the 
difficulties he makes — they’d 
puzzle an archbishop, let alone a 
colonel of dragoons! And, if he 
begins this sort of thing at nine 
years old, where will he be when 
he gets to my age? Sir, it makes 


my hair stand on end to think of 
it. Now, I’m not a bigot, whatever 
I am, and I never could take ac- 
count of forms and doctrines; but 
my son must have a religion, if it’s 
the Buddhist, or 


I shall never 
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believe that he can come to any 
good. I know I’m asking a hard 
this» of you, sir, in these days, 
when you can’t open a book or a 
newspaper but some vile rational- 
ism stares you in the face; and 
again and again I’ve known the 
strictest care in education fail 
to keep out the materialistic 
poison ——” 

“The system, the system is at 
fault,” interposed the tutor mildly. 
According to my theory, the 
rationalistic fever is the simplest 
disease in the world to treat, if 
taken in time. I will just make a 
note of what you’ve said, and now, 
if you please, let us go on. What 
political opinions do you like a son 
of yours to hold?” 

“ Ah, that’s another sore sub- 
ject,” and my father, who was a 
very excitable man, here almost 
lost his temper with my absent but 
offending person. “ Why the 
young rascal is a little red radical 
already ; shouts the Marseillaise 
at the top of his voice on the 
stairs, and hasn’t in his whole 
composition one grain of respect 
for authority or existing institu- 
tions. And I positively declare 
that, if ever in after years he gets 
carried away by those ranting 
demagogues, and comes out as a 
leveller and an agitator, I shall 
disown him, I know I shall, for I 
shall believe he’s no child of mine, 
but a changeling.” 

The tutor smiled, and put ina 
good-humoured word of apology 
for the Radicals, towards whom he 
had private leanings. But he 
readily undertook to eradicate the 
revolutionary germ in his pupil, 
promising to turn me out as mild 
a Conservative as ever rested or 
was thankful. What next? 

“There are only two other points 
to which I want to draw your 
particular attention. They sound 
like trifles, but I can assure you 
they annoy me very deeply. My 
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boy Tom has a perfect passion for 
the theatre. I don’t like to see 
this, at his age, and he is never 
allowed to go. But, would you 
believe it? twice has that boy 
stolen off by himself, and found 
his way, heaven knows how, to the 
pit of Drury Lane. You may be 
able to look more sharply after 
him, and Iam sure I hope you will, 
as this mania makes me desperately 
uneasy about the future. For 
I’ve no little dread of those green 
rooms and their dangers—the fas- 
cinations of actresses and ballet 
dancers, and so on” —and he paused 
a moment. “ Besides,’ he re- 
sumed, struck by a sudden new 
fear, “in these days, who can tell 
but he might be mad enough to 
go on the stage? Such things 
have happened.” And already it 
seemed as if my poor father saw 
me, his son and heir, in his mind’s 
eye, caparisoned as _ harlequin, 
cutting capers in a Christmas 
pantomime—it was as much as my 
future tutor could do to soothe 
and reassure him. 

“Lastly, sir, I had made up 
my mind, foolishly perhaps, that 
Tom was to have a taste for 
poetry, for I’m convinced that 
aman gets more real, innocent, 
unmixed pleasure out of that 
than almost anything else in the 
world. Now, the monkey is ima- 
ginative enough himself, but—it 
would provoke a saint—neither by 
threats nor bribes, nor any amount 
of coaxing, can I prevail upon him 
to read or repeat by heart even 
half a dozen lines. I meant him 
to be well read in the English 
poets, and to commit as much of 
them as possible to memory while 
he was a boy. He would find it a 
great resource afterwards. But I 
fear it’s the last he’ll fly to.” 

“My dear Colonel,” was the re- 
joinder, “ you may leave your son 
under my roof, and be perfectly 
comfortable about him. I suppose 
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it may be many years before you 
and he meet again. Be assured 
that I shall attend to your wishes. 
But, if anything should in the 
meantime come to your ears about 
my system that may startle you, I 
must beg you not to let it disturb 
your rest fora day. Your confi- 
dence will be rewarded.” 

His decided, authoritative manner 
had its effect on my father, who 
went away serene, a firm believer 
in this new physician of characters, 
to whose charge I was shortly after- 
wards formally transferred. 

My tutor and his wife resided 
in London. They had no children. 
He had other day pupils, who took 
class lessons with me, but I occu- 
pied the lion’s share of his care and 
attention. 

I found him kind and even- 
tempered as a master on the whole, 
but he had certain crotchets which 
led me to hate him periodically. 
Making every allowance (as I did) 
for his good points, in some respects 
he was intensely trying. But per- 
haps I was too young at that time 
to accept the idea that no educa- 
tional process can be made an ab- 
solute bed of roses for the subject. 

Every morning we started with 
a long lesson in rationalistic phi- 
losophy. Rather a stiff hill for a 
boy of nine to climb, but he said 
it was everything to begin early, 
and made a great point of this 
special study. There was a favour- 
ite text book of his, “The Young 
Positivist’s Primer,” with questions 
and answers as dogmatic as ever 
disfigured a church catechism, 
which it was my doom to learn by 
heart from beginning to end. 
Sceptical formulas, nihilistic doc- 
trines, all administered in the dri- 
est and most unpalatable shapes, 
were carefully and _ incessantly 
crammed down my reluctant throat. 
I swallowed without testing them. 
I was dosed to death with Hume 
and his school, but only expur- 


gated editions of Mill and others, 
as having a dangerous theistical 
twist, were allowed, while others, 
as appealing too much to the feel- 
ings and imagination, were tabooed 
altogether. Once at least every 
week I was condemned to sit still 
for an hour while my tutor read me 
aloud a long sermon on a text from 
one of the German philosophers. 
This discourse I had afterwards 
to write out at my peril, with more 
or less accuracy. I hated the 
lesson, and feared it like death; 
but, like unto death, it seemed 
inevitable. He kept me at it 
longer than at any other, and it 
was the only one never to be 
omitted,even on holidays. On the 
other hand, all devotional books, 
pictures, and music were scrupu- 
lously kept out of my reach, and I 
was almost forbidden so much as 
to look at a church. My early 
education on these subjects having 
been of the slightest, the little I 
ever knew was now speedily for- 
gotten. Years passed on, and still 
I had but vague ideas of the nature 
of this béte noire, religion, of which 
he was so afraid for me. Then 
grew up a strong curiosity as to 
what there could be so fearful and 
wonderful in its effects that I must 
be so scrupulously kept from its 
contamination. More than once, 
when in passing some church or 
chapel the distant organ peals 
forced themselves upon my ear, I 
openly demanded to be allowed to 
explore further. But no; I must 
go back to my essay on the “ Non- 
substantive existence of Mind,” 
read little tracts on the “ Falla- 
ciousness of Sense,” or “ Insuffi- 
ciency of Human Knowledge,” or 
write answers to such questions a 
“Ts consciousness the evolution 0 
being itself, or the evolution of 
being as an external object ?” and 
others out of the detested “ Young 
Positivist’s Primer.’ When at 
last I was allowed to have done 
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with this manual, I vented my 
long-gathering animosity on the 
luckless volume, and _ solemnly 
drowned it in the Serpentine. But 
beyond this transient gratification 
of revenge, I found I had gained 
nothing— nothing but promotion 
to a more advanced, longer, and 
drier treatise, just as indigestible, 
just as uncongenial to my boyish 
mind. 

I will dwell no further on the 
process, but jump at once to the 
catastrophe, which came when I was 
about sixteen. I had more liberty 
then. One Sunday evening I 
chanced to be out alone, and was 
passing Westminster Abbey, when 
the sound of music from within 
attracted me. My own master for 
the moment, I vowed this childish 
ignorance should last no longer, 
and walked boldly in. A grand 
musical service was going on—a 
dim light filled the nave, and for 
the first time in my life I gazed 
upon the mysteries of an architec- 
ture expressive of a spirit strange 
to me ; and as to a stranger I bade 
it welcome. I stayed out the 
service, which was solemn and 
striking, and left the Abbey under 
the power of a new impression 
amounting toa fascination. From 
henceforth, whenever I could, I 
absented myself and joined the 
congregation. The reader will 
smile when I add that I secreted a 
Testament, a Church history, and 
a few miscellaneous modern re- 
ligious books, and let them do 
their work on what was, thanks 
to that premature surfeit of 
materialism, a ready and accom- 
modating soil. All this under the 
rose; for I was firmly persuaded 
that my tutor would be most 
seriously displeased if he suspected 
my weakness. However, the day 
came when I had to make my con- 

fession. I had rehearsed my in- 
trepid speech with great pains 
beforehand, and gave it out with 
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calm heroism, proclaiming that I 
was sick of his dry dogmatism, 
casuistry, and quibbles, satiated 
with so barren, discouraging a 
philosophy, and had apostatised. 
To my surprise he took it very 
quietly on the whole, merely re- 
marking that he supposed it was 
too late to try and induce me to 
change my mind now, and I 
assured him that it was. 

T have already alluded to my 
natural infatuation for the theatre, 
and how my father, in his whole- 
some horror of sylphs and sirens, 
would have cut me off from that 
recreation altogether. Deep had 
been my delight when my tutor, 
at the very first, announced his 
intention of taking me there two 
or three times a week at the 
least. He was as good as his 
word, and my taste was thus 
forced betimes into full develop- 
ment. At thirteen I was an old 
stager, a habitué of the habitu’s. 
For years my eagerness showed no 
signs of flagging; and my tutor, 
strong in his creed, doubled the 
dose, and took me nearly every 
night. At last, sad to say, the 
bloom had begun to wear off the 
peach, however slowly and imper- 
ceptibly. Rouge, powder, false hair, 
and lime-light could no longer 
impose upon my practised eye. 
Novelty, curiosity, surprise, 
glamour, illusion, fell away one 
by one. The plays themselves were 
often dull beyond all conception ; 
the same jokes, same _ tricks, 
characters, dances. Oh, the itera- 
tion was awful! and often I re- 
quested to be allowed to remain 
at home. But this was one of my 
tutor’s insane crotchets. Come 
rain, hail, snow, or headache, he 
was obstinate in insisting that I 
must turn out uncomplainingly, 
nor shirk a fraction of the per- 
formance from beginning to end. 
Sometimes, when it was longest 
and most uninteresting, I fell 
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asleep, but was always awakened 
immediately, admonished, and 
made to attend. Little by little, 
as I grew callous to stage excite- 
ment and indifferent to stage 
allurements, a feeling of positive 
aversion sprang up. I dreaded 
those nights and their compulsory 
attendance, and, in short, became 
so thoroughly blasé that I in- 
wardly swore that when I was my 
own master I would never darken 


the doors of a theatre again. 
And here I may add that, when 


that desirable time came, I kept 
my word for a good many years. 


The active disgust died away, 
but the spell was broken, the 


charm worn out. Nothing can 
efface those unpleasant associa- 
tions with juvenile satiety, which 
I am persuaded will keep me stage- 
proof to my life’s end. 

I was never given a line of 
English poetry to read, and my 
classical studies were limited to 
prose as far as possible. Now, 
among the high glass bookshelves 
in the library there was one, and 
one only, that was kept always 
locked, and which, on this account, 
attracted not a little of my atten- 
tion. The books within were re- 
markable for their pleasing bind- 
ings, and all alike were simply 
labelled “ Poems.” 

Perversity awakened in me a 
burning desire to pry further into 
them. One morning my tutor, 
suddenly called away, had, I ob- 
served, inadvertently left the key 
in the lock. I was up in a 
moment, perched on a chair, and 
took down a volume at random. 
It was Scott’s “ Marmion,” illus- 
trated. I feasted upon it for a 
quarter of an hour in high glee, 
till I heard my tutor returning, 
and thought it prudent to restore 
it toits place. From that day I 
was always plotting and planning 
how to get at the sweets of that 
cupboard. I found out where the 
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key was kept, and pounced upon it 
whenever the coast was clear. Few 
and far between could be these 
audacious inroads, and I seldom 
got more than a dip imto the 
entrancing pages of Shakespeare, 
Scott, Byron, Moore (the collec- 
tion was limited to the authors 
most likely to kindle and delight 
the fancy of a boy), but these were 
among my hap piest moments. 
The feast had all the charm of for- 
bidden fruit, and entailed little or 
none of the remorse, for the fruit 
had never been forbidden—only 
hung up temptingly out of reach ; 
and T thought I did wisely not to 
betray my predilection, lest the 
golden apples should be taken 
away. I learnt long passages by 
heart, and said to myself trium- 
phantly that if the worst came to 
the worst no one could ever deprive 
me again of these. Then I looked 
forward to the future privilege of 
having, when I was grown up, a 
large library of all these my 
favourite works to revel in unmo- 


lested. Perhaps I need hardly 
state that this modest dream, for 
one, has been realised; and 


poetry, to this day, has a magic 
sound for me, associated as 
it is with the idea of something 
rare and strange—an impression 
that lasts even now that I am 
aware that those books were pur- 
posely kept there to lead me into 
temptation, and my surreptitious 
visits as well known to my tutor as 
myself. 

My incipient Radicalism was 
treated on a similar principle. I 
was taken to Hyde Park Indig- 
nation Meetings, Communist Clubs, 
International Societies, Trades 
Union debates, and introduced to 
half the demagogues in London. 
How proud and enthusiastic was 
I for a time, and how cordially I 
shook hands with all the Friends of 
the People. Of course the excite- 
ment abated, with constant repe- 
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tition, and when I had jostled 
about among them for some years, 
I began to feel secretly a little 
disappointed in some of my 
patriots. Gorgeous had been my 
boyish expectations, and now I had 
not unfrequently to blush for one 
who would talk nonsense ener- 
getically for an hour, to say 
nothing of his brother heroes who 
applauded him. Alas! they were 
but mortal men, neither better nor 
worse than their neighbours—some 
interested, some stupid, some 
ignorant, and, asa boy, I had little 
mercy for their shortcqmings, 
which I felt like a personal injury. 
Worst of all, I had constantly to 
see those few who had the mis- 
fortune to combine intellect and 
good feeling with a regard for 
truth, everlastingly misrepresented 
and cried down by a blind or un- 
scrupulous majority. The older I 
grew the dimmer waxed my faith 
in orations, promises, reforms, and 
agitations, till I subsided early 
into a hopeless political scepticism. 
The metamorphosis of the infant 
Jacobin was complete, and in his 
stead there remained a colourless, 
apathetic Liberal-Conservative, or 
political nonentity. 

I was one-and- -twenty when, my 
education finished, I went out to 
join my father in India, where a 
good berth was ready waiting for 
me. I brought him a letter from 
my tutor. I recollect that he read 
it with a smile, at the same time 
asking me laughingly for my 
opinion of my ex-yuardian. I 
replied magnanimousiy that I had 
no doubt he was a very good fellow 
in many respects; but I did not 
think he was much »! a tutor. 
For inwardly I flattersd myself 
that his pupil, in more points than 
one, had proved one too many for 
him, 

It was about ten years after this 
that my father died. At the time, 
looking over his papers, I happened 
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to light upon the letter above men- 
tioned, of which I had been the 
bearer from my tutor. It appeared 
to have been thought worth pre- 
serving as an interesting document, 
and struck me as sufliciently extra- 
ordinary, at all events. 

It was brief, and ran as follows: 

“My dear Sir,—I have great 
pleasure in certifying that your 
son leaves me to return to 
you with his mental constitution 
in a state most satisfactory to 
your wishes, as expressed to me 
on a former occasion. He is a 
safe Conservative, has no relish for 
the theatre, and adores poetry. 
With regard to his theological 
opinions, T will leave him to answer 
for himself. There is no doubt 
that he is perfectly cured of those 
little disorders that threatened to 
become chronic ten years ago, and 
as proof as human nature well can 
be against their recurrence.” 

I was naturally mystified by the 
singular epistle. So much so that, 
on visiting England shortly after- 
wards, I took the first opportunity 
of seeking out my old friend. I 
produced his letter, and frankly 
insisted on his gratifying my 
curiosity and explaining himself. 
He made no difficulty about it, 
having long since made his fortune 
and retired from practice. 

Similia similibus curantur. That, 
said he, was his secret. Thus, 
he had watched the operation of 


a severe and enforced course of 
theological study upon himself 
and some of his friends, and 


found that certain powerful doses 
had a tendency to produce the 
disease of scepticism. He next 
tried a few experiments with some 
of the received moral medicines, 
and saw them so often working the 
opposite effects to those designed, 
that the idea of applying the 
homeopathic principle to education 
gleamed upon him. He recollected 
how proverbially unfortunate good 
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men are both in their sons and in 
their fathers. Again, he had a 
vivid impression of a certain love 
affair of his youth—a distracted 
passion on his part for a scornful 
beauty—and of how curiously his 
ardour had moderated when she 
softened and began to return his 
preference. He saw here a guiding 
principle, which he resolved to try 
and institute accordingly. 

“‘T discover in my pupil a taste 
or a propensity which does not 
please me. Shall I lecture and 
preach to him eternally against it, 
keep him scrupulously from grati- 
fying it, and then aver that I’ve 
done my best; and that, if the 
youth goes the other way after all 
that, it’s nofault of mine? As well 
might I take a frozen limb to the 
fire, bathe it in hot water, and then 
say: Well, if, after all this, the 
circulation does not return pro- 
perly, it’s no fault of mine. Now, 
if I had had the happy thought to 
rub it with a little snow ?” 

He was in a communicative 
mood, and would have gone on 
much longer, but I had heard 
enough, and would hear no more. 
I told him as politely as I possibly 
could that I considered him a 
quack and an impostor; that his 
system was, to the last degree, 
abominable and iniquitous. I took 
my hat, and went away furious, 
feeling that I had somehow been 
cheated out of my individuality. 

But the worst of it was that the 
laugh remained against me. The 
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scoundrel had been so perfectly 
successful! that I must allow. 
The very seeds of the obnoxious 
qualities had perished, and by no 
effort of mine could I revive them 
now, whatever my desire. 

There was food for reflection 
here, however, and, having that, I 
must be therewith content. Quack 
medicines have given useful hints 
to the orthodox leaders of the 
faculty from time to time; and 
here the latter, wherever I looked, 
seemed to stand in need of the 
lesson, if ever men did. 

Materially speaking, no one up- 
holds that we can’t have too much 
of a good thing, as when, for in- 
stance, that good thing is lobster 
or champagne. Why is it that in 
education, though none can theo- 
retically deny the law of reaction, 
not a parent, spiritual pastor, or 
master in a thousand but conducts 
himself towards the young as 
though it did not exist ? 

“Be not righteous over much, 
neither be thou over much wise, 
lest thou destroy thyself” (“and 
those that hear thee,” might safely 
have been added) is a text with 
which they are familiar. But none 
the less, having once made up 
their minds as to the intellectual 
and moral food they wish their 
pupils to relish, henceforth they 
appear to have but one idea— 
namely, to “give them excess of it” 
—forgetting 

That, surfeiting, 
The appetite may sicken and so die. 






































































































































































































































CHAUCER’S 


Cuaucer is the first, and in some 
sense the greatest, English poet. 
His knowledge of life, his breadth 
of sympathy with all classes and 
all modes of thought, his inex- 
haustible fancy, his consummate 
art, place him intellectually on a 
level with Shakespeare; whilst the 
originality of his genius lies in this, 
that, whereas Shakespeare claims 
to have founded our modern 
drama, Chaucer laid the founda- 
tions on which the whole fabric 
of our poetical literature still 
rests. 

It is a commonplace to say of 
Chaucer that his dramatis persone 
are clever sketches, that they are 
all alike—full of bright, humorous 
surface - painting, seldom more 
than skin-deep; that any name 
will fit any character; and that 
Chaucer is chiefly concerned with 
their costume. 

I hope to show by a_ few 
examples Aiow untrue this is. In- 
deed, Chaucer, in delineating a 
stateof society wholly unlike our 
own, shows such a grasp of human 
character, and so shrewd and good- 
humoured an insight into the in- 
tricacies of the human mind, that 
his figures, like those of our great 
Dramatist, are figures for all time. 

Nothing gives a work lasting 
value but the amount of essential 
human interest it contains ; for that 
appeals equally to all ages. 

Hence, students may, I think, be 
at rest about the hypothetical 
“lost works” of Chaucer. Lost 
works there may be, and as 
Chaucer’s they could not but have 
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By the Author of “ Chaucer for Children,” “ The Art of Beauty,” &c. 
















deep interest for us, throwing, 
it may be, new light on unknown 
phases of his character. But it is 
most probable that all his chief 
works have been preserved. His 
popularity and his wide renown 
whilst he yet lived render it un- 
likely that anything of important 
merit should have disappeared, 
whilst they account for the sur- 
vival of many inferior works, 
falsely bearing his name. 

Asa poet—that is, asa singer— 
Chaucer stands far aloof from any 
of his contemporaries, and a great 
number of his successors. He is 
ahead of Gower, Occleve, Langland, 
Lydgate, Minot, and all except per- 
haps the author of the “ Flower 
and the Leaf,” who was doubtless a 
lady, well imbued with Chaucer's 
spirit. 

His literary form and easy mu- 
sical rhythm are alike remarkable at 
a time when so rough a metre as 
Langland used was tolerated. 

There is a delicate bloom upon 
his verse which is lost in modern 
versions or in analysis—something 
of stately sweetness and dignity, 
of tender grace, greatly no doubt 
dependent on his grammatical 
construction, but also belonging in 
a high degree to Chaucer himself. 
Certain brother poets would 
scarcely have lavished so much 
eulogy upon him—Spenser would 
scarcely have called him the 
“pure well-head of poetry ”’—had 
not his style been felt to be pe- 
culiarly his own, and of peculiar 
charm. 

The foree and beauty of the 
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images called up constantly in his 
writings are very striking, and so 
many are they that it is difficult to 
know where to quote. One may 
sometimes trace in the “well of 
English undefiled” the spring 
whence Keats, Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, and others have drawn 
their peculiar sweetness. 

The following lines recall some- 
what of the graceful iteration of 
Tennyson’s manner : 


If no love is, O God, what fele I so ? 
And if love is, what thynge and whiche 
is he ? 
If love be gode,(') from whennes comth 
my wo? 
If it be wikke,(*) a wonder thynketh 
me 
Whenne every tornment and adversité 
That comth of him, may to me savory 
thynke, 
For ay thirst I the more that iche it 
drynke ; 
(?) good. (?) wicked. 


In “the Man of Law’s Tale” 
there are a few lines which bring 
the common days of the middle 
ages home to us with a vividness 
that is absolutely startling. Inthe 
midst of Custance’s strange vicissi- 
tudes, Chaucer suddenly turns to 
the reader— 


Han ye not seen sometime a palé face 
Among a prees, of him that hath been 
ladde 
Toward his death, wher as he geteth no 
grace, 
And swiche a colour in his face hath 
hadde 


Men mighten know him that was so 
bestadde 
Amonges alle the faces in that rounte— 
So stant Custance, and loketh hir aboute.”’ 
Amid all the colour and charm 
of the period—amid so much that 
seems to render the times so like 
our own, with its varied phases of 
mood and character—we remember 
ina flash that the days were not 
as our days; we remember the 


* The description of the poor widow with her 
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daily scenes that passed with a 
shock across quiet clerkly hours or 
harmless country doings — days 
such as saw Savonarola murdered 
in the market-place, when women 
were burnt alive and in public, and 
any street space might be utilised 
at any moment for an execution. 

Often a beautiful touch comes 
like a ray of rosier light. 

Love too wide yblowe 
Yelte(') bitter fruit, though sweté sede be 
sowe. 
(') yields. 

But quotations would be end- 
less, and space is limited. 

As an exponent of his period, it 
is often objected that Chaucer did 
not represent fairly the state of 
public feeling, morals, and man- 
ners, but drew the Church and the 
people from the patrician point of 
view, his court sympathies and his 
court audience being a little too 
strong for him. Langland, author 
of the “Vision of William concern- 
ing Piers the Plowman,” is pointed 
out as the poor man’s poet, and 
the delineator of a side untouched 
by Chaucer. It may be true that 
Chaucer’s sympathies were with 
the upper classes, amongst whom 
his lines were early cast—it is no 
doubt true that he smiled at what 
made Langland stamp and rage— 
but I do not think that that inva- 
lidates Chaucer’s justice, or impairs 
his powers of judging. Indeed, 
may not his good humour render 
him a fairer judge than Langland, 
who saw so black all pictures, and 
who, though constantly calling for 
charity, was too bitter to be really 
charitable, and too angry with 
wrong doers to be quite impartial. 

The greater light was able to 
contemplate all sides philosophi- 
cally* ; the lesser saw but one side, 
and saw it too intensely. 


** sooty’? bower and hall (Nun’s 


Priest’s Tale)—that of Griselda’s native hut (Clerk’s Tale), shared with the draught- 
ox as Pat’s is now shared with his pig, and the coarse herbs she shred and seethed 
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If Chaucer drew the poor man 
from the rich man’s point of view, 
it was iess because he was blind to 
the position of the poor than 
because his bright spirit naturally 
sided with the bright and happy. 
Without ignoring or misrepresent- 
ing the dark side, he stood in the 
sun, as it were, to draw what was 
ugly or vile, and the sun some- 
times gave it a picturesque aspect. 
The coarse and the base he made 
contemptible by satire, not awful 
by vituperation. What was good 
he loved and praised. In all vicis- 
situdes his elastic spirit rose up 
and sang. 

It is quite untrue that this 
good humour, this broad philo- 
sophic acceptance of all sides of 
truth, blinded his eyes. But every 
writer is justified in choosing his 
subjects; and, whilst Langland 
found his mission in the echo of 
the people’s discontent, Chaucer 
found one as good or better in the 
chronicle of all phases of life, all 
phases of feeling, throughout the 
nation—the echo of voices from 
the court and from the commons, 
from the Church, the fleet, the 
city, and the fields. 

Langland may however be fairly 
read as a supplement to Chaucer, 
who gives us the chequered sun- 
shine of the middle ages, only 
heightened by Langland’s sha- 
dows; and if, as has been sur- 
mised, Chaucer’s vignette of the 
good Ploughman originated the 
“ Vision,’ we may justly con- 
sider that Langland’s views are 
all bound up in Chaucer as a 
flower’s leaves are bound up in the 
bud. 

Langland’s mind embodied prin- 
ciples, and men and women (for 
he attempts no character-drawing) 
come in occasionally as illustra- 
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tions of those principles. Chaucer’s 
mind created people, and they 
suggested principles by the way. 
It is just because Chaucer’s cha- 
racters are so thorough and so 
vivid, that we can trace so much 
through and beneath them: the 
whole mental status of all classes 
is reflected in them; all the pas- 
sions and the difficulties, all the 
ignorance and superstition, all the 
wisdom, all the oppression and the 
vigorous enjoyments of the time, 
lie written in them: so that it seems 
to me that, on the whole, without 
Langland as a necessary adjunct, 
we may take Chaucer as the best 
and clearest exponent of the 14th 
century. 

As I am in this paper concerned 
only with his grasp of character 
and power of setting furth what he 
knew, I shall let his characters 
speak for themselves. 


THe Knicut’s TAte. 


The characters most commonly 
confused together and misappre- 
hended by cursory readers of 
Chaucer are the heroes of the 
Knight’s Tale, Palamon and Arcite. 
I have given a careful analysis of 
these two characters in my book, 
“ Chaucer for Children,” p. 55. 

Never were two men so absolute- 
ly unlike one another —never did 
author conceive two natures more 
complex and interesting, or con- 
trast them more beautifully. 
Palamon is a man of violent 
passions which continually master 
him—he is reckless, irritable, and 
frantically jealous. Arcite is a 
man also of strong passions, which 
he controls on all occasions; wise, 
clever, cool-headed, and unselfish, 
he is by far the nobler being. 
Rage and misery never turn his 
head nor blind his common sense ; 


for food—hint at the poverty of the lower orders; and numerous touches, such as his 
portrait of the Summoner and Pardoner, describe the corruption of the monastic 
system clearly enough to satisfy Langland himself. 
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in Palamon either seems to run 
away with him. Even the loss of 
liberty affects his brain. Though- 
out the story all the incidents are 
calculated to display in strong 
relief the absolute differences of 
character, and the superiority of 
the one over the other under a 
similar pressure of love bringing 
endless perils in its wake. 

The warm affection which once 
bound the two men in bonds of 
brotherhood is repudiated by 
Palamon the moment a bone of 
contention (in the shape of Fair 
Emelye) falls between them ; but 
Arcite, outraged as he is by his 
friend’s sudden turning against 
him, retains his kindly feeling as 
far as is possible in a rival, and 
never does him an ill turn when he 
is in his power. Palamon, how- 
ever, is ready enough to ruin 
Arcite, though without benefit- 
ing himself, directly he gets the 
chance—a form of selfishness only 
pardonable on the hypothesis sug- 
gested by Chaucer that he is 
“ wood* for love.” 

One of the most striking inci- 
dents is the two knights’ first 
glimpse of Emelye. She is des- 
cribed as roaming about the en- 
walled garden that adjoins their 
prison, gathering the red and white 
may at sunrise. 


And as an aungel hevenlyche sche song. 


As she passes, Palamon, who 
sees her first, mistakes her for 
Venus—his excitable mind being 
probably disordered by the pri- 
vations of medieval prison life 
—and prays to her as_ such. 
Arcite, hastening to him, instantly 
perceives her to be mortal, and 
dedicates to her his life’s service. 
Here we see clearly how the same 
incident may variously affect two 
opposite characters. Not that 
Palamon is so disorganised as to 
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be entirely tricked by his imagina- 
tion. My notion is that Emelye, 
with the low brilliant rays illumin- 
ing her yellow hair, first catches 
Palamon’s eye in passing a tree or 
some dark object between her and 
the sun, in which position a false 
aureole would surround the outline 
of her head, and give her for an 
instant the appearance of a haloed 
goddess, for we must recollect 
he was a Pagan. By the time 
Arcite sees her, her position may 
have changed, and, with no object 
between her and the ray, the halo 
would disappear and she would 
seem what she was, simply a 
beautiful woman. Thus, Palamon 
labours under no optical illusion ; 
he hastily exaggerates a fact, his 
mind being too worn to reason at 
the moment ; and afterwards, on 
seeing his mistake, his irritation is 
increased by Arcite’s making capital 
out of it. 

On his release from his dungeon, 
Arcite ventures upon the perilous 
stratagem of concealing his identity 
in Theseus’s court, and serving 
fair Emelye, Theseus’s sister-in- 
law, in the capacity of page, 
although a price is set upon his 
head. The history of his long 
labour and self-suppression in her 
service is touching and exciting to 
the last degree, and illustrates his 
strength of purpose, courage, and 
devotion. The character’ of 
Theseus, most genial and “ gentil- 
herted” of political foes, is also 
drawn con amore. The mode of 
Palamon’s escape, the mad en- 
counter between the rivals in the 
grove, and the great. tournament, 
should be read in the original, 
which cannot be excelled in fire 
and brilliancy. 

Palamon, however, in the end 
marries Emelye, though the inte- 
rest of the tale subsides with 
Arcite’s mournful death and 


* Mad. 
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magnanimous treatment of his 
friend. I may here repeat my 
conviction that the kings who 
grace the lists, Emetrius and 
Lycurgus, represent the portraits 
of Arcite and Palamon, otherwise 
undescribed (which were a great 
artistic loss), and transformed into 
potentates for the general enhance- 
ment of their glory. The appear- 
ance of these kings seems to fit 
singularly well the fierce bizarre 
temper of the one hero, and the 
cooler, more matter-of-fact nature 
of the other. 

The vigour and enthusiasm as 
well as the extreme subtlety with 
which all the characters are worked 
out, render the Knight’s Tale in 
my eyes the greatest, as it is the 
most picturesque, of the “ Canter- 
bury Tales.” 


Tue MiiuEer’s Tate. 


What a dainty morsel Alison 
was, Chaucer can scarcely find 
words to say. Very pretty is his 
picture of her, with her quaint, 
smart dress, and her tempting, 
half-mischievous face. He goes 
over the details of her attire 
with as much gusto as if it were 
the portrait of some dainty neigh- 
bour, the very tapes of whose 
volupere are familiar to him, so 
that he knows the pattern traced 
upon them corresponds with that 
on her collar and the front of her 
“smock.” 

All his similes of her belong to 
country life, and bring its pleasant 
sights and sounds back to us—all 
flowers and fruits are pressed into 
her service, and country drinks and 
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occupations, and country beasts 
and birds: a whole year’s sweet 
scenes come before the mind, of 
wilding woods, and tended orchards, 
and hedges full of berries and 
young birds, the clink of the pail 
as the milking maidens saunter 
home through meadows powdered 
with flocks: and apple-hoards 
brought in with singing by the 
maids and boys: a river, boat- 
laden—may be Thames itself—in 
sight, beside whose brink the young 
men practised archery — with 
glimpses of a mast beyond the sun- 
lit. trees. 
Observe my italics. 
Fair was the yonge wif, and therwithal 
As eny wesil(') hir body gent and smal ; 
A seint(*) sche werede,(*) barred al of 
sylk, 
A barm-cloth(*) eek as whit as morne 
my lk 
Upon her lendes.(*) 
Ful smal ypulled* weren hir browes two, 
And tho (°) were bent, as blak as eny slo. 
Sche was wel more blisful on to see 
Than is the newe perjonete (”) tree, 


And softer than the wol(*) is of a 
wethir. 

(') weasel. (°) belt. (*) wore. (*) apron. 
(°) hips. (°) they. (7) young pear. 
(®) wool. 


He calls her the sweetest and 
gayest popillott that the mind of 
man can conceive, though he seek 
up and down in the world ; and one 
feels the personality of the pretty, 
busy creature singing at her work, 
but by no means unconscious of 
approving glances while she does 
it—glances that she returns from 
under her carefully tended eye- 
brows—and quite ready for a bit 
of fun: 











* The glossaries give no explanation of this word as applied to eyebrows; but my 


own is plucked, the common signification of the word “ pulled.”’ 


Women were used to 


pluck hairs from their foreheads, brows, &c., to make themselves “the fairer to please 


the world”’ (vide Geoffroi de la Tour Landry and various satirists). 


Probably Alison 


thus made her eyebrows look slender and arched—a practice which lends new frivolity 


to her character. 


+ Popillot or popelot = papillote, sugar plum. Papilloter is to twinkle or dazzle, 


whence papillon, from the butterfly’s flickering flight. 
Alison’s attractive manner as well as her nature. 


The word seems to express 
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But of her song, it was as lowde and 
yerne 

As eny swalwe (!) chitering on aberne; (*)t 

Therto she cowde skippe and make a 
game 

As eny kyde(*) or calf folwyng his 
dame.(*) 

Her mouth was sweete as bragat is or 
meth, 

Or hoord of apples layd in hay or heth. (°) 

Winsing sche was as is a joly colt, 

Long as a mast, and upright as a bolt.(®) 

(‘) swallow. (*) barn. (°) kid. (*) dam. 

(®) heath. (°) arrow. 


The number of pleasant images 
thus brought before the mind in 
his description of Alison is re- 
markable. “ Sche was a primerole 
and a piggesneyghe!” he winds up, 
crowning her fair hair with prim- 
roses and heartsease, under the 
necessity of ceasing her praises 
somewhere. 

She was the wife of Johan, a 
rich carpenter, who held an inn, 
probably for the convenience of 
the Oxford students, who could 
not all be lodged in the academic 
halls of which the town then chiefly 
consisted. 

She thus combined the double 
office of hostess and tradeswoman, 
and may have kept her husband’s 
books, received and entered orders ; 
while at the same time her beauty 
and civility made her inn pepular, 
and helped to fill his pocket. 

She had not been married long, 
and was still a child in tastes and 
love of frolic. 

Chaucer’s evident familiarity 
with the locale of Oxford in this 
tale, and with that of Cambridge 
n “The Reeve’s Tale,’ no doubt 
originated the notion that he was 
educated at both Universities. But 
this familiarity proves nothing. 
Chaucer is likely to have visited 
many a town in his capacity of 
—_ page, valet of the Bedcham- 


* Was Oxford, or Osney, specially favoured by birds ? 
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ber, and King’s esquire; and thus 
may have known Oxford by being 
present (possibly) at the miracle 
plays which took place in that city, 
and in which Alison’s admirer 
Absolon figured as Herod. 

Osney, frequented by the car- 
penter, still exists as a crowded 
suburb of Oxford—a mass of dingy 
streets and workmen’s houses 
which have sprung up during the 
last twenty years. But in Chaucer’s 
day Osney was a tract of land well 
outside the city to the north-west, 
watered by the Thames and broken 
into islands by its numerous little 
arms or branches, one of which 
islands was from Henry I.’s time 
up to the Reformation the site of 
the Abbey of Osney, “an abbey of 
Augustinian canons, founded by 
Robert d’Oilli, which soon grew to 
wealth and importance, its abbot 
being possessed of a seat in Parlia- 
ment.” 

The Abbey walks, shaded by fine 
elms (whose beauty was alluded to 
by Leland just before the Dissolu- 
tion), served for recreation to the 
Oxford folk. Johan must have 
derived much of his wealth from 
the Abbey, in which repairs of 
some kind were, of course, always 
going on, and thus his absences at 
Osney are accounted for by busi- 
ness. The cloisterer at Osney says 
of Johan, “I saw him nat here 
wirche (work) sith Saturday.” 

Alison’s oath, “By St. Thomas 
of Kent,” refers to Beket, to whom 
a church near Osney is dedicated. 
Johan’s invocation of St. Frideswide 
is also curiously appropriate ; for 
the only chu: ‘ch in England dedi- 
cated to this Saxon saint is the 
Priory at Oxford (now Christ 
Church), the oldest church in 
Oxford, then held in great repute. 

It is plain that Alison was no 


Osney Abbey, according to 


Lambarde, was founded at the instance of Queen Editha, directed to the spot ‘ by the 


chatterynge of pies.” 
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common woman. She was very 
young and “ wild”—seventeen, say 
some MSS., eighteen others, and 
had the excuse of being mated to 
an old man, jealous, stupid, and 
weakly fond. His affection was 
too foolish to command her respect ; 
his jealousy naturally provoked her 
to break her chains; and his crass 
ignorance and credulity made her 
incline naturally to a man who was 
so much his superior—clever—as 
clever as herself—and young, and 
learned, and famed—as Nicholas, 
the real hero of the story. 

The readiness with which she 
slips into his wiles is characteristic. 

Her indifference to Absolon, the 
dapper parish clerk, is charac- 
teristic too. Some women would 
have favoured a lover not without 
influence in the Abbey (he was 
probably in minor orders) ; but she 
is not guided by self-interest. 
Absolon is said to have been fop- 
pish, and wore his yellow hair, that 
“shone like gold,” “ strutted out” 
like a big fan. His cheeks were 
ruddy, and his eyes grey as a goose 
(another country simile ; the 
Prioress’s grey eyes were likened 
to glass—but then Absolon is 
somewhat of a goose). 
dressed closely and tightly in red 
hose, &c., “all in the newe get,” 
says Morris’s edition. He could 
dance (after the school of Oxford 
then), and accompany his songs on 
gittern and ribible, and was very 
regular in every tavern and brew- 
house, for the sake of showing off 
his accomplishments. 

But he was over-scrupulous about 
vulgar forms of humour—there are 
people utterly impervious to the 
fun of low buffoonery—and fasti- 
dious of speech (‘of speche dan- 
gerous’’) ; and this aiming at being 
censoriously better than his neigh- 
bours won him the reproach of 
squeamish, a quality of all others 
least tolerated by common people, 
and did not at all suit the free and 


He was 
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easy Alison. Possibly she felt 
awkward before so superior a 


person, and scorned him with a 
little chagrin. 

This over-nicety was the very 
peg whereon to fasten a practical 
joke, to which his rash passion for 
the carpenter’s wife exposed him. 
There is no reason to suppose she 
had ever given him the slightest 
encouragement. She did not care 
for his “lovely lokes” cast on her 
among the other pretty wives. 
Nevertheless, being a coquette, she 
may not have exactly discowraged 
him ; for without liking a man it 
is possible to like his homage, and 
we must suppose he was not silly 
enough to pursue a woman who 
had made him feel that he was 
distasteful. 

He might have had a better 
chance but for his rival lodging in 
Alison’s own house—Nicholas, a 
*‘ poor scholar,” whose shrewdness 
and smattering of all the sciences 
had gotten him the name of 
“ hendy’—perhaps equivalent to 
handy, but the word is explained 
“courteous” and “fortunate” in 
the glossaries. 

The picture of this favoured 
swain is minute. He was a sly 
dog, and knew love-secrets and 
tricks—but was demure as a maid 
to see! 

In the carpenter’s inn he had a 
chamber all to himself (not a 
necessary of life then, when as a 
rule many shared one room), decked 
with scented herbs, and himself 
perfumed as sweet as liquorice. 

His books, astrolabe, and augrim 
stones (pebbles or counters to be 
used in numeration before mental 
arithmetic was common), arranged 
in rows on the shelves at his bed’s 
head—his press, covered with a red 
cloth and crowned with his psal- 
tery—complete this picture of a 
man dangerous enough to harbour 
in one’s house with a wild young 
wife, and who must needs compare 
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with the dirty-handed, muddle- 
headed carpenter not to the latter’s 
advantage. What young wife of 
the kind would not make the com- 
parison? Chaucer has no pity for 
Johan; he has no patience with 
ill-assorted matches. 

Men schulde wedde after here astaat, 

For eelde and youthe ben often at debaat ; 


But syn that he was brought into the snare 
He moste endure, as othere doon, his care. 


Hence the plot to rid themselves 
of Johan, in order to secure a little 
liberty for Alison, is most amus- 
ingly unfolded. They persuade 
Johan that Noah’s flood is coming, 
and that his imprisonment in a 
tub among the rafters ensures 
their sole chance of life. His 
credulity clenches his wife’s con- 
tempt. 

There is nothing but a child’s 
mischief in Alison’s treatment of 
Absolon. She loves Nicholas, who 
had the advantage of being on the 
spot. 


Ful soth is this proverbe, it is no lye, 

Men seyn thus right alwey, the neye slye 

Maketh the ferre leefe to be loth. 
Whoso has one’s ear can set 

one easily against the absent. 

For tho that Absolon be wood or wroth 


Bycause that he fer was from her sighte, 
This Nicholas hath stonden in his light. 


It is the being thrown together 
that often engenders love. Alison 
permits Absolon’s daily “‘ wowing.” 
Perhaps, like unprincipled maids of 
later date, she used one lover to 
conceal a second. /The husband 
wakes up one nigkt and hears the 
neglected swain serenading her—or 
someone. 


What Alisoun, herestow not Absolon, 

That chaunteth thus under oure boures 
wal ? 

And sche answered her housbond ther- 
withal 

Yis, God woot, Johan, I heere it every del. 


Her indifference to the dainty 
youth “ crowing as a nightingale” 
at her in vain must have trans- 
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ported Johan; while her doing so 
little to deter him encouraged 
Absolon on the ground that silence 
gives consent. “Thus he i is embol- 
dened to come and ask a kiss at her 
window one night—very amusing, 
and very like a young fop, is his 
anticipation of the treat to come. 
He was in such a good temper all 
day that, in sprinkling the good 
wives with incense, “of no wyf ne 
took he noon offrying.”’ 

He assures himself of Johan’s 
absence (ostensibly at the Grange 
to get timber for the Abbot, but in 
reality suspended from the rafters 
in his tub), and at cockcrow, 
having dressed himself with un- 
usual elegance and chawed sweet 
herbs to improve his breath, he 
comes to the low window with a 
true-love under his tongue. ‘Go 
fro the window, jack fool,” is her 
greeting; but some people never 
know when they are beaten, and 
his importunity hastens his 
quietus. 

The second time he appears, 
Alison does not even take the 
trouble to get up. His “ sweete 
leef”’ and promise of a ring do 
not deceive her; but hendy 
Nicholas, too elated to be quite as 
wise as usual, encounters him and 
his red-hot coulter so warmly that 
he loses his head, and his shouts 
for ‘“ water” at once convince the 
tub-hung carpenter that Noah’s 
flood is come back, and put an end 
to his own peace as well. Down 
comes Johan, tub and all, with a 
crash on the floor, and is stunned. 
Alison and the scholar raise a 
terrific hubbub and tell the village 
that Johan is suffering from mania— 
animputation he labours under ever 
after, no doubt to the future con- 
venience of hendy Nicholas and 
clever Alice. 

All these characters, though not 
worked out as minutely as some, 
are tangible and unmistakable 
realities, well contrasted, and not 

3 
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in the least resembling any others 
in the Tales. 

Alison is a woman for all time. 
She will never be extinct while 
naughty girls exist; by no means 
bad all through, by no means 
ready to give herself without love 
even at the prompting of interest, 
and with a laxity of morale still 
more common then even than now. 
Johan, dense, superstitious, good- 
natured, and self-satisfied, the pro- 
siest old bore that ever married a 
monkey, has his counterpart in the 
nineteenth century ; while “ handy 
Nicholas,” prepared for all emer- 
gencies, a match for anybody, pro- 
bably the oracle of Oxford town— 
having an aplomb, an administra- 
tive ability and a dramatic faculty 
worthy of a better cause—is a 
splendid conception of a “ poor 
scholar,” comfortably dependent 
on “his friends’ finding (provision) 
and his rent.’”’* 

The humour with which Chaucer 
treats these incidents passes de- 
scription. These are sketches, but 
by no means slight or superficial. 
Every line, like a drawing by 
Landseer or Rubens, bears the 
value of the master’s past years of 
thought and labour, and carries 
more meaning than twenty by a 
meaner artist. 


Tue CierK’s TALE. 


What character could be more 
clearly defined, more profoundly 
thought out, than that of the 
Marquis Walter? Although the 
tale was borrowed from Petrarch 
by Chaucer, the grasp of character 
is as much Chaucer’s as Petrarch’s. 
If he did not create it, he made it 
his own by his intense appreciation 
and comprehension of it, and he 
improves often on the original by 
little delicate touches of detail, 
satire, or pathos, which display 


* An intentional contrast to the narrator of “ The Clerk’s Tale.” 


both sides, of a question or of a class ! 
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his sound practical sense as well as 
his humour. 

Walter’s is a more interesting 
character than is that of his wife, 
because it is more complex. We 
see that he is not a bad man. He 
is licentious, like a spoilt child 
who loves his own way without 
having naturally bad tendencies. 
His ruling passion is love of 
liberty, which includes a passion 
for ruling others, and feeling them 
to be the slaves of his will; yet he 
wishes to injure no one, and, when 
not coerced, generally does pretty 
well on the whole. 

Who does not know men of such 
a stamp—with a light, frivolous, 
mischievous side, yet possessing, en 
arriére, serious kindly feeling : with 
generous inclinations often as super- 
ficial and transient as their bad 
ones, and yet capable of a deep and 
settled purpose? Walter is very 
carefully drawn. He was “beloved 
and drad”’—no doubt he was kind, 
genial, but uncertain in temper. 
Handsome, courteous, and honour- 
able, discreet enough in ruling his 
province: only reckless in some 
things wherein he did not always 
show a proper sense of his position. 
He had never been in the habit of 
controlling his impulses ; but then 
in a high position it is customary 
to believe temptation irresistible. 
Chaucer says : 

I blame him thus, that he considereth 
nought 

In tyme coming what mighte him bityde, 

But on his lust present was al his 
thought. 

In this he was much like others 
similarly situated; but this was 
worst of all—he would not take a 
wife. 

He feared to lose the free exer- 
cise of his wings, and yet he had 
secretly considered the matter ; for, 
when his people came “ flockmeal”’ 


It is good to see 
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to entreat him to marry, it is clear 
that he was prepared with his 
answer. 

He thus is found quite sensible 
of the importance of the step; he 
is touched and gratified by the 
humility of the appeal, for he is 
kindly and full of common sense, 
in spite of all his vagaries. Per- 
haps he had long counted on 
making himself additionally popu- 
lar by acceding, when necessary, to 
a request he had anticipated and 
evaded for years. The spokesman 
puts his case craftily, and, appeal- 
ing to Walter’s ruling passion, 
asks him to “ bow his neck under 
the blissful yoke of sovereignty, 
not service, which men call wed- 
lock ;” and Walter, seeing through 
it, yet pleased with the flattery, 
listens graciously; but when the 
second proposal follows—a gentle 
hint that they don’t want any wife, 
and are not at all sure of what his 
next caprice will lead him to—he 


draws the line imperiously : 


“And we wol(') lord, 
assent, 

Chese (*) you a wyf (*) in short tyme atte 
leste 

Born of the gentilleste —— 


if that ye wol 


** Lat (*) me alone in chesing of my wyf ; 
That charge upon my bak I wol endure.”’ 
(‘) will. (*)choose. (*) wife. (+) let. 


This shows that he was armed 
for the emergency. He knows of 
one who, as his wife, will be good 
to his people—will make herself 
popular by her virtues, by her 
tact and mental qualities—and 
who will at the same time not rob 
him of his sovereignty—not inter- 
fere in the slightest degree with 
his liberty of action, or give him 
any trouble. 

His capriciousness comes out in 
his fanciful way of marrying. He 
fixes the day there and then. He 
orders the marriage clothes and 
jewels ; he invites and assembles 
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the guests ; but none know who the 
bride is—not even the bride her- 
self. He loves to astonish people ; 
it makes him feel his power, and 
tickles his vanity. He finds 
Griselda with her water cans, 
hurrying to get a glimpse of the 
bride passing, and he calls her, 
with her workaday garb, her 
dirty hands, her hair dishevelled 
in the morning wind. What a 
picture rises before the mind, of 
this good girl, whom he has never 
injured, but often haply spoken 
with in his rides about the country 
hunting—full of respect and ad- 
miration for her modesty and dili- 
gence—as she hastily puts down 
her can in the stall of the draught 
ox that shares her humble hovel, 
at Walter’s summons, unconscious 
of self—never thinking of so much 
as a coquettish smooth of her 
apron, answering respectfully, with 
a colour in her cheek and a light 
in her eye at the honour done her 
by the call; and then, having 
fetched her father, her tremulous 
pallor and fear as she realises her 
master’s will. No doubt Walter’s 
character, his capriciousness and 
eccentricity, was the talk of the 
country; yet she, with the others, 
had learnt to love him, and she 
humbly at once obeys and makes 
the sincere promise never to dis- 
obey, without for one moment 
losing the sense of her low posi- 
tion, or supposing that the good 
luck is more than but for a season, 

Walter is in earnest this time, 
and treats this poor girl with as 
much courtesy and forbearance as 
though she were a duchess—giving 
her even the exceptional chance to 
refuse, if he were personally dis- 
tasteful to her.* Then her beauty 
dawns upon these proud ladies, 
and they are ordered to undress 
and adorn her as a bride, and set 
her on a snow-white horse—which 


* “Or wol ye avise *”’ 
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they do very thoroughly, though 
(this is one of Chaucer’s own naive 
touches) 
they were nat right glad 
To handle her clothes wher in she was 
clad. 


Once married, Walter has his 
will. He possesses a wife who 
never contradicts him, who loves 
him, who does her duty, who wins 
the affection of the whole realm 
in every way, and who is quick 
enough to learn courtesy and the 
grace of manners which a great 
lady should have, but who never 
can be made to forget that she is 
of lowly birth. His freedom intact, 
he gets tired of his happiness. 
Griselda’s incorrigible humility 
worries him. In vain he dresses 
her up in costly clothing and places 
her at the head of his table—she 
still eats simple food and follows 
her old simple ways, never using 
herself to luxury. In vain he 
orders that all shall honour her 
whoever loves him—she never lets 
her hand forget its cunning in 
sweeping and bed-making. In 
vain he springs mines upon her in 
hopes to catch her tripping—she is 
ever “ stedfast as a wall.” 

This kind of thing may have 
irritated him. It would irritate 
most men. No doubt he felt the 
inconvenience of his wife’s indif- 
ference to her position—a wife 
always a wee bit servile like a poor 
relation, and who always seemed 
in a state of waiting for the next 
move, oppressed, like Tennyson’s 
Lady of Burleigh, 

“by the burthen of an honour 
Unto which she was not born ”’ 
—although he had stipulated so 
carefully for her humility. 

This feeling seems to have de- 
veloped into secret suspicion of a 
self-control wondrous in any age— 
most wondrous in hers. We infer 
from numerous hints in this and 
other tales how high a value was 
attached to this kind of self-com- 
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mand, the quality in which people 
of a ruder time were chiefly defi- 
cient. When almost everybody 
gave way far more freely and habi- 
tually to violent emotions of all 
sorts than in these days of continual 
self-suppression, the power such as 
Griselda possessed to rein in feel- 
ing was likely to be over-estimated. 
But its rarity provoked the natural 
desire to apply a test. > 
Not viciousness or cruelty, but 
sheer bewilderment at these un- 
heard-of virtues, prompted Walter 
so grievously to try her; and we 
all know how patient persons pro- 
voke persecution, and those who 
never retaliate naturally have all the 
extra burdens thrust upon them. 
At length a sense of provocation 
and suspicion overpowered the 
Marquis, and, as the sharpest 
test that he can devise, he takes 
their first child from her breast, os- 
tensibly for exposure in the forest, 
of which death is the least horror, 
on the pretext that his people re- 
ject the descendant of poor folk. 
Unmoved outwardly, Griselda 
bears her lot, loving him still, trust- 
ing that what he does is right, and 
never doubting in her simplicity 
that the reason he gives is just. 
Walter thinks the pill was not 
bitter enough. Next time, by a 
refinement of cruelty, he leaves 
her her boy for a year or two, 
knowing that children grow dearer 
as they grow older, and harder to 
part with. Griselda, cut to the 
soul by this second loss, and none 
the more forgetful of her first 
child because she never speaks of 
her, hears the doom and stifles her 
grief. She does, under the pres- 
sure of this pang, speak to her 
husband a few bitter words of pain : 
**T have, quod sche, sayd thus, and ever 
schal, 
I wol no thing, ne nil no thing certayn 
But as yow list; nought greveth me at all 
Though that my doughter and my sone 


be slayn 
At your comaundement ; this is to sayn 
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I have not had 
twayne 

But first syknes,(') and after wo and 
payne.”’ 


no part of children 


(') sickness. 


Walter has hitherto applied this 
whip with courtesy and in private, 
announcing his reasons, and as- 
suring her that against her will he 
will do nothing, but entreating her 
to consent for the sake of the 
peace of the realm. But Griselda 


is not blinded by this complaisant 
attitudinising, and continues : 


**Ye ben oure lord, doth with your owne 
thing 
Right as yow list, axith no rede of me: 
For as I left at hom al my clothing 
Whan I first com to you, right so, 
quod sche, 
Left I my will and al my liberte 
And took your clothing: wherfor I you 
preye 
Doth youre plesaunce, I wil youre lust 
obeye.”’ 
“ Deth may make no comparisoun 
Unto your love.” 


Thus she turns the second cheek 
to the smiter. 

When the Marquis saw the con- 
stancy of his wife, he cast down 
his eyes, wondering how she could 
endure it, and departs, pretending 
to be very sad, but in reality very 
pleased with her. 

Yet in his obstinately suspicious 
mind two things which she has said 
rankle—her allusion to her penury 
and her expression of changeless 
love for him; and gradually his 
restless brain evolves the crowning 
test, which lies maturing in secret 
for five whole years. 

Meanwhile, the Marquis is reap- 
ing the reward of his works. 
Among the people, ignorant as the 
poor mother of the fate of the 
children, the rumour runs that he 
has murdered his two babes 
because his wife was a poor 
woman. He becomes unpopular— 
but he cares not. There are some 
persons so immutable when they 
have once made up their minds, 
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that they are, as Chaucer says, as 
if bound toa stake. They cannot 
swerve from their purpose, for 
their purpose seems to possess 
them and drive them before it. 
Walter had become indifferent 
to public opinion—selfishness may 
have hardened him; or rather, as I 
incline to think, his eagerness to 
convince himself of the purity of 
his wife’s motives, his longing to 
force himself into believing in her, 
so absorbed him that he forgot all 
else. Now, the former measure of 
his people’s love had become the 
measure of their hatred of him, and 
he seems scarcely even conscious of 
it. The crisis was too vital to 
him; either Griselda was the most 
admirable woman in the world, 
or she was a hypocrite at all 
points, and this last test was to 
prove it. 

Walter is essentially a sceptic. 
His experience offers no parallel of 
such a woman. Very few of us 
would not have acted in a similar 
manner, under similar circum- 
stances. There is nothing so 
painful to a sceptic as the inability 
to believe; there is nothing he 
strives for so feverishly as a proof 
that he cannot question. To most 
people there is nothing so hard to 
accept as a new experience. Walter 
was surely not happy during those 
five years of suspense and dupli- 
city, and yet he loved Griselda 
enough to take the utmost trouble 
to make her miserable. And as 
years develop his scepticism the 
doubting becomes so thorough 
that he doubts even that he doubts : 
for I cannot but think that the 
plan he had elaborated was as 
much to exalt Griselda before the 
world as to satisfy himself—he 
must, in fact, have been already 
satisfied, for, in the event of Gri- 
selda’s failing now, the alternative 
were too dangerous to himself: the 
Pope apprised, Walter’s position 
would have collapsed in a chaos of 
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disgrace and slander which he could 
scarcely have dared to risk. 

Griselda’s children, meanwhile, 
are dwelling luxuriously at Bo- 
logna, their parentage concealed 
by Walter’s command. When the 
daughter is twelve years old, 
Walter prepares false bulls of 
papal consent to his divorce and 
second marriage—-still, on the pre- 
tended ground of his people’s 
objections to Griselda’s antece- 
dents, for Walter never courts 
obloquy. Bitter as is the news, 
Griselda schools herself to endure 
what she had long foreseen. The 
very sincerity of her affection for 
him softens the blow, however 
she has no false pride, no dis- 
appointed ambition, no wounded 
dignity to conquer. The simple 
creature questions nothing, blames 
no one, and only wishes her 
husband to be happy. 

Walter, as we have shown, has 
been used to treat her with 
courtesy ; now he outrages all 
precedent. He suddenly addresses 
her before all the household, with 
a boisterous disregard of her 
feelings. He even adopts a brutally 
sarcastic tone, and, having declared 
his intention to re-marry, begs her 
to get out of the way and make 
room for her successor, adding that 
he permits her to take back the 
dowry he received with her, and 
concluding with some singularly 
jarring platitudes. 

Griselda takes all au pied de la 
lettre, and, remembering how she 
brought not so much as the clothes 
on her back for dowry, gives the 
answer which for pathos has no 
match in any language. She asks 
for one little boon—that, in guerdon 
of the maidenhood 





Which that I broughte and nought agen 
I bere ('), 

As vouchethsauf(*) to give me to my 
meede (*) 

But such a smock as I was wont to were. 


carry away. (*) vouchsafe. (*) reward. 


I do not believe that Walter ever 
meant to go so far, nor wished in 
taking her cloak to deprive her of 
her coat also. But she, in her 
simplicity, offered a new opening, 
and Walter, taken by surprise, had 
to act as the moment compelled 
him. 


The smok, quod he, that thou hast on 
thy bak (') 
Let it be stille, and ber (*) it forthe with 
the. 
(1) back. (*) carry. 

But he could scarcely utter these 
words for pity and remorse, and 
hastens out of her presence; but 
the pain he was inflicting on him- 
self does not weaken his will to go 
through with his purpose. Before 
the folk, she strips off her fair 
raiment, yields up her wedding 
ring, and returns barefoot to her 
father’s hovel. 

It is harder to give up comforts 
that one is used to than comforts 
one has never known; but Griselda 
permits herself not one word, not 
one tear, though her household 
follow her all the way weeping and 
compassionating her. 

“Men speak of Job,’ cries 
Chaucer here ; “‘ but 
Though clerkes prayse wommen but a 

lyte, 
There can no man in humblesse him 
acquyte 
As wommen can, ne can be half so trewe 
As wommen ben—but it be full of newe—”’ 
unless, that is, very recently in- 
deed, for he never heard of it. 

Walter has his two children 
brought to him in great state, the 
girl as his bride to be, the boy as 
his attendant. Nothing succeeds 
like success. The foolish people 
replace him on his former pedestal, 
and think 
That Walter was no fool, though that him 

leste 
To chaunge his wyf, for it was for the 
beste. 

Poor Griselda has the further 


degradation of cleaning up the 
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house for her successor : but she 
does not grieve — she works 
willingly in her rags, and when 
the brutal Marquis turns to her as 
to some menial stranger with 
offensive affability, “ How liketh 
thee my wife and her beauty?” 
she has strength to say, “ Right 
well, my lord, for I never saw a 
fairer.” Did no mother’s instinct, 
such as some believe in, warn her 
who the fair bride was? No; 
Chaucer does not romance about 
it, but some tenderness for the 


child makes her say at all risks : 


On thing warn I you, and biseke also, 
That ye ne prikke with no tormentynge 

This tendre mayden as ye han do mo :(!) 
For sche is fostred in her norischyng 
More tendrely, and to my supposynge 

Sche couthe(*) not adversité endure 

As couthe a poure fostred(*) creature. 


(') do not torture this child as you have 
tortured others before her. 
(7) could. (3) poorly brought up. 


This might have been said of 
Griselda by some equal of hers 
who pitied her and feared for the 
sweet little bride: for Griselda 
never forgets her woman’s dignity, 
and so speaks of herself as an 
absent person. 

But Walter breaks down before 
her constancy and innocence, and 
in his sincere admiration forgets 
to attitudinise, thus cutting a 
better figure. Poor Griselda is 
but human, and, hearing amid 
Walter’s caresses that her own 
unforgotten babes are before her, 
stands stupified, and then, unable 
to bear up against happiness, she 
who had borne sorrow so nobly, 
falls insensible on the ground. 

Now she is reinstated, and for 
ever, in her palace and in her 
husband’s love, a happy mother 
and beloved lady. Walter probably 
is satisfied now that he has wrung 
some sign of human feeling from 
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her, and the little bride is supposed 
to be consoled for the loss of 
a spouse by the acquisition of 
parents. But Chaucer’s common 
sense survives his interest in 
Griselda, and he confesses that 
the story is told not for the 
example to other wives, for it 
would be unbearable, “even if they 
would ””—a thoroughly Chaucerian 
touch—but for the sake of the 
lesson that everyone should be 
brave under adversity. 

Griselda is a_ finely - drawn 
character, the medizval ideal of 
womanhood; but her over-sub- 
missiveness sometimes suggests 
cerebral infirmity. Her courage 
is her finest quality —her quiet dig- 
nity in restraining herself before 
her folk, which prove that her 
patience sprang from strength, not 
weakness; and the real moral of 
the tale is the example she affords 
of the complete disinterestedness 
and tenacity of love. - 
To those who care about him at 
all, it is always an effort to part 
with Chaucer when once one has 
taken him up. There is a fascina- 
tion about the whole temper of the 
man—his vigorous pleasure in his 
subject; his joyous realisation of 
the great and the little ; his indig- 
nation at treachery, above all at 
cruelty ; ; his quiet humour, shown 
better in sudden dainty touches 
than even in his hilarity over a 
broad story; his far-seeing in- 
terest in new views, Wickliffism, 
and “all this newe science that 
men lere ;’* his capacity for win- 

ning almost adoring friendship. 
There is no doubt he protected 
the rising generation of poets, with 
a kindness beyond their literary 
merit, for Ly dgate and Occleve 
were never oreat. Occleve, whose 
sorrow for ‘his old friend’s death 
rises at times into a cry, tells us 


* “ Assembly of Fowls.”’ 
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Mi dere maister (God his soule quyte) 

And fadir Chaucers fayne wold me han 
taught ; 

But I was dulle, and lernede right naught. 

Occleve, however, has earned the 
world’s gratitude by his portraits 
of Chaucer, done, if not during his 
life, at least when his memory was 
still strong upon him, and we feel 
the powerful personality of the 
master across the breadth of five 
hundred years. 

The old man will never die. He 
stands waiting, patient with our 
indifference, amused at our ig- 
norance, tender with our sins in 
the leniency of his long experience 
of life. Ever the quaint comfort- 
able figure moves before the mind 
—the gentle grey-haired face, with 
its peculiar aquiline nose, mouth a 
little drooping, the forked beard 
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and fair complexion, a shrewd 
twinkle ready to light up the 
downcast eyes — Chaucer was 
probably short-sighted,* and his 
habit of looking on the ground 
like many myopes, which amused 
mine host, may have rendered more 
acute the penetrating glance which 
saw through men. And yet there 
is a sadness as of some great 
relinquishment veiling the smile. 


O maister, God thy 


reste ! 


maister, soule 
cries Occleve, with a very real 
pathos as the old poet passes by, 
after his habit, his eyes on the 
ground, perchance humming the 
plaintive refrain of a song: 

“Tay tout perdu 

laboure !’’+ 


mon temps et mon 


M. E. Hawets. 


* Several things point to this hypothesis, though I never heard it brought forward 


before: 1st, mine Host’s words in the prologue to St. Thopas; 


2nd, his habit of 


seclusion, and getting dazed with poring over his book, also like a short-sighted person ; 
and 3rd, the great absence in his writings of pictures of distant scenery, although 


details of the foreground are dwelt upon with very remarkable enjoyment. 


The 


* elvish ” look or shyness noticeable in Chaucer is common with the slightly short-sighted. 
+ This song is twice quoted by Chaucer : in the “‘ Parson’s Tale,”’ and in the “‘ Balade of 


> 


the Village without Painting’ 
fortune). 
above was a popular song of the day. 


(in which he says he will not sing it, in spite of 
That Chaucer had an ear for music, his perfect rhythm attests. No doubt the 
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A LOST SHEEP. 


By an Outp ContTRIBUTOR. 


Part I. 
“Wuart a quiet, sleepy old place 
your England is!” 

“Well, we have come to one of 
the quiet corners. Run up to town 
with me this afternoon, and I will 
give you a taste of dissipation.” 

“No, London is dirty ; I dislike 
dirt, and will not encounter it even 
for the sake of excitement.” 

The speaker, who was leaning 
on a little wicket gate which 
divided a garden in which she 
stood from a common whereon 
sheep browsed, at that moment 
opened the gate and stepped out. 
Her husband, a tall stout gentle- 
man, followed her quickly. 

“Where are you going?” he 
exclaimed. 

“There’s somebody coming to 
call,” she said, laughing back at 
him; “I’m going to stay on the 
common out of sight, so as to be 
not at home.” 

“Come back, you wicked child,” 
said the stout gentleman, in pre- 
tended wrath ; “ it’s the clergyman 
—I can see his white tie. They 
say he is a very good fellow. Come 
back direct ly, you little heathen.” 

She stood, doubtful what to do. 
“ He has seen us, you know,” ob- 
served the gentleman, with com- 
posure. 

“Oh, then, ’ll come back,” she 
said; and, putting her hand inside 
his arm, returned with him through 
the wicket gate into the garden. 

This wicket gate was a little 
side entrance. The clergyman, 


though he had seen his new parishi- 
oners plainly enough, had demanded 
admittance at the large gate, and 
was now waiting in the drawing 
room. 

A servant came across the grass 
with his card; being a village- 
product, she did not consider that 
insignificant symbol sufficient to 
explain matters. “It’s Mr. Gran- 
ton, mam,” she informed the 
heathenish lady ; “the clergyman, 
you know, ma’m.” 

Arm in arm, the stout gentle- 
man and the heathenish lady ap- 
proached the drawing-room win- 
dows, which opened to the ground, 
and now in the summer heat were 
thrown wide, to admit the many 
sweet scents of the garden. The 
Rev. Paul Granton stood within, 
himself hardly to be seen, and 

yvatched them coming through the 
broad sunlight. They both looked 
accustomed to it, as if they had 
been grown out of doors. 

“They look very pleasant,” said 
Mr. Granton to himself; “ but 
they have been here two Sundays, 
and have not come to church; I 
don’t like the look of that.” 

A few seconds after, they were all 
three sitting chatting in the cool 
drawing room. Colonel Heather- 
leigh, the stout gentleman, could 
always talk to anybody. The world 
was full of amusement and interest 
to him, and he was happily gifted 
with a knack for bringing out the 
better qualities of his acquaint- 
ances. And so Mr. Granton—who 








had come in, we will hope, a Chris- 
tian spirit, but certainly not in a 
very genial one—was soon charmed 
into an easy conversation. 

Mrs. Heatherleigh sat quietly 
fanning herself with a great fan of 
peacock’s feathers, covertly watch- 
ing the clergyman’s face. 

He found this out by degrees, and 
at last turned upon her, determined 
to make her speak, and asked her, 
how did she like Fern Village? 

“ T—oh, it looks charming ; but 
rather a sleepy place, isn’t it r” 

“My wife is used to a bigger 
country,” said Colonel Heather- 
leigh. 

“ Yes,”’ said she, “there seems 
very little room to breathe in here. 
But still, it is very nice ; it is like 
being in a little garden all the 
time.” 

“T wonder,” said Mr. Granton 
with a smile, “ whether you have 
any idea of what village gossip is 
in a quiet place like this. Ishould 
like to hear you guess how many 
different foreign countries I have 
been assured you came from!” 

“ Why,” said Mrs. Heatherleigh, 
“how should the people know we 
are not English? We have not 
told anyone.” 

“As if you would be taken for 
an Englishwoman, Buttercup!” 
said Colonel Heatherleigh with a 
boisterous laugh. “ Why, any eyes 
can see the difference. I don’t 
know where it lies, Mr. Granton, 
but there is something unmistake- 
able about people bred in England. 
I think it is stiffness; all society 
but the very best is afraid of easy 
manners. The actual leaders of 
society have so much ceremonial in 
their ordinary routine, that no 
doubt they get rather tired of it 
when it comes to private life.” 

Mr. Granton looked at Mrs. 
Heatherleigh when he heard this. 
He was rather fond of a certain 
amount of stiffness, and a lady 
whose manners were easy and who 
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did not come to church would have 
been a shocking thing altogether. 

But Mrs. Heatherleigh, — half 
hidden behind her peacock fan, 
looked quiet enough. He rose to 
take his leave without having 
heard what he wanted to know— 
where they had come from. Some- 
one had said they were Australians, 
and he was a little curious about 
the matter. But he did not like 
to ask, and so he went away, 
slightly dissatisfied, for he had not 
had the moral courage to say he 
hoped to see them in church next 
Sunday. 

He walked over what everybody 
in Fern Village called “ the hill.” 
It stood right in the middle of the 
collection of principal village 
houses. There was the little 
church, which was always a sore 
place in the landscape to the 
esthetic eyes of Mr. Granton; for 
it was more like a snuffbox and a 
pepperpot combined than anything 
else. Close to it came the school- 
house. Then came a cluster of 
cottages, and beyond them, nestled 
at the foot of the 


hill, was 
the vicarage. The house which 
Colonel Heatherleigh had just 


taken was exactly opposite the 
vicarage, so that the shortest way 
from house to house was over the 
hill. Indeed, this was the shortest 
way everywhere ; the general shop, 
the largest public house, and some 
other pretty houses of residents, 
were all close at the foot of the hill. 

The high road also ran past it, 
and along this the village straggled ; 
while the large houses of county 
families who attended the pepper- 
box church were many of them 
quite a long drive distant. But 
Fern Hill was the central point, 
and everybody loved its sloping 
sides, clad thick with bracken. 

At the summit was a long piece 
of smooth grass, with a clump of 
trees at each end. A fine view 
could be had from here; there was 
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a seat in one of the groups of 
trees. Mr. Granton was fond of 
this place; he liked to look down 
and survey his parish. He paused 
here now, and turned to look at 
the house he had left. From here 
he could see the lawn, and the 
windows which opened upon it. 
Just then Mrs. Heatherleigh came 
running out of the drawing room, 
and, skimming across the grass so 
quickly that the white - robed 
figure reminded the clergyman of 
a flash of light, opened the wicket 
gate and disappeared. A second 
after, her husband followed in full 
chase. 

Mr. Granton stared in amaze- 
ment. ‘ Why,they are mad!” he 
said to himself, “and on a hot 
afternoon like this! Certainly, one 
would know they are not English.” 

He turned away—for there was 
nothing more to be seen—and 
descended the hill towards the 
schools. 

It was not for another hour that 
he appeared at the tea table at the 
vicarage. They dined early there ; 
they were simple livers. Mrs. 
Granton was constantly ill, and 
most often upon invalid diet; 
while Mr. Granton was one of 
those men who do not think it 
quite right to take much interest 
in the dinner question. 

This evening Mrs. Granton lay 
on a couch by the open window 
near the tea table. The slight 
meal looked pleasant; the table 
was full of flowers. If the clergy- 
man was esthetic, his wife was 
even more so—to an extent, indeed, 
which made him doubt sometimes 
whether esthetics were “ quite 
right.” 

She was lying very still, with 
closed eyes, when he came in. She 
looked pale, as if the long hot 
day had taken away all the little 
strength she had. 

“Do you feel worse, May?” he 
asked anxiously, going close to her 
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and looking down upon the delicate 
face. She opened her eyes and 
smiled. 

“ No, not worse,” she said; “ only 
tired. And you must be tired, 
walking about on this hot after- 
noon. Have youcalled on the new 
people ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Granton. And 
he uttered the monosyllable as if 
the subject was sufficiently dealt 
with, and there could be nothing 
further to say. Mrs. Granton rose 
languidly, and came to pour out 
the tea. 

“Have you nothing to say about 
them r” she asked, after a pause. 

“ Nothing particular,” he replied ; 
“they seem nice people in their 
way, but not very refined.” 

Mrs. Granton sighed. She was 
disappointed. She had given way 
to a fancy that there would be 
something interesting about these 
new comers. 

It seemed there was not. So, 
after tea was over, she took up her 
knitting, and, with a quiet patience 
which was the more difficult to 
exercise because it was not inborn, 
set to weaving again the web of 
her colourless life. 

Mr. Granton was one of those 
persons who adopt theories and 
act upon them. He was devotedly 
attached to his wife, and would 
have sacrificed himself in any way 
for her benefit. Her delicate health 
had been a great source of anxiety 
to him; and, after some experience 
of her peculiarly excitable nature, 
he had decided that the right thing 
was to keep her quiet. He had 
acted upon this theory conscien- 
tiously; and Mrs. Granton had 
learned to submit to all the colour 
being gradually taken out of her 
existence. She submitted, partly 
to please him, and partly because 
she was unable to discover for 
herself what was good for her; so 
she thought it as well to adopt one 
theory as another. 
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Mr. Granton very well knew 
that a description of the Heather- 
leighs would have amused and in- 
terested his wife; but he had the 
weakness of priding himself on 
his foresight. He did not know 
yet what these Heatherleighs 
might prove to be. A preference 
for easy manners and a laxness 
in church-going might be found 
to be only the outward indications 
ef looseness of opinions. Now, 
in the matter of what are called 
opinions, he believed himself to 
have quieted a very active mind, 
which his wife had shown as a 
girl and before her alliance with 
the Church ; and he would run no 
risk of having it disturbed again. 
Therefore, he denied himself the 
pleasure of seeing her eyes 
brighten and her cheeks gain a 
fresher colour, in the interest of 
hearing what these new people 
were like who had come into their 
uneventful village, in order that 
he might run no risks: of inter- 
ference with her peace of mind in 
the future. 

How few people have faith 
enough to live in the present 
moment, without taking on their 
shoulders the burden of the 
troubles of coming years! 

Certainly Mr. Granton had not. 
He determined that his wife should 
not see the Heatherleighs until he 
knew more of them. He hoped 
on the following Sunday to see 
them at church; and he was 
quite delighted when he saw the 
Colonel’s burly figure occupying 
a conspicuous position in the free 
seats. But there was no one with 
him ; Mrs. Heatherleigh was not 
there. 

This was a shock to the good 
clergyman. He began to be dis- 
tressed about his new parishioner. 
She was evidently a lost sheep. 
And then he thought of her as he 
had seen her racing across her 
garden—what energy she had! 
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Why, if he could but bring her 
into the fold, how invaluable a 
helper she would be in his wide- 
scattered parish! His wife was 
so seldom able to help him, and 
there were so few people in the 
surrounding society at all willing, 
or capable of parish work, that his 
labours were by no means light, 
and he would have been thankful 
indeed for a lay curate. And he 
fancied, from the little he had seen 
of Mrs. Heatherleigh, that what 
she did undertake she would enter 
upon very heartily. 

All these things worked together 
in his mind, and led him to repeat 
his visit at the Heatherleighs’ once 
or twice in the following weeks. 
All the time Mrs Heatherleigh 
showed no sign of repentance in 
the matter of church-going, al- 
though her husband appeared there 
several times. 

“Why don’t you come to church, 
you little heathen ?” asked Colonel 
Heatherleigh, after his usual 
habit of chaff, and for perhaps 
the hundredth time since they had 
settled in Fern Village. “ It’s 
really very nice to hear Granton 
preach: the struggle of the diffe- 
rent sides of his character is quite 
an instructive study.” 

He had just come from church 
in the hot noontide sun; and, 
looking for his wife, found her 
lying on the grass in a secluded 
nook of the garden, reading 
Shelley. 

“Tam not so fond of studying 
human nature as you are,’ she 
answered ; “ you forget that I am 
not an admirer of our race.” 

“Well, you might take some 
interest in poor Granton, who is 
such an admirer of you. It does 
amuse me to see him falling head 
over ears in love, without the least 
idea he is doing it.” 

“Church-going does not improve 
your morals, evidently,” answered 
the lady, with an indifferent yawn. 
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“It’s too bad to make fun of Mr. 
Granton: he is very nice, and I 
have a fancy that something better 
than flirtation brings him here. I 
believe he has got an idea that he 
ought to convert me.” 

“Buttercup ! you don’t say so!” 
exclaimed the Colonel; “that’s 
better still. Iam sure I hope he 
will succeed. I might be able to 
manage you then.’ 

“No!” cried the lady with 
energy ; “that you will never do. 
And now, isn’t it time for lunch ? 
I can’t think why one is always so 
hungry on Sunday.” 

“Tt is certainly a strange natural 
phenomenon,” said the Colonel. “I 
wish you would come up to London 
with me to-morrow,’ he added 
irrelevantly ; “ you are just being 
lazy in this quiet place.” 

“No,” she answered, “I am not. 
I am very busy, in fact; I am 
learning to get used to the country 
itself before I attempt to har- 
monise with the people.” 

“Oh, that’s all very well,” said 
the Colonel; “but your lawyers 
want to see you.” 

“They can do without me fora 
little longer,” she replied quietly. 
“ When the »y have found out any- 
thing at all; I will come and talk to 
them about it.” 

“T’ll tell that to the old sticks,” 
said the Colonel, whose constitu- 
tional irreverence embraced all 
professions. “Certainly they’ve 
not found out much yet. I wish 
they would make haste.” 

“ What is the hurry?” said Mrs. 
Heatherleigh with tranquillity. 
“We are very jolly now; let us 
enjoy the time being.” 

“Yes, it’s uncommonly nice to 
laze away a summer here; but you 
see I want to pick up a nice estate 
in a foxhunting county before the 
winter.” 

* And I shall have to look after 
a dozen servants!” said Mrs. 
Heatherleigh, with a grimace. 
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“That will be a bore; but it 
would be worse if I had just bought 
a place, and your lawyers then dis- 
covered you to be the owner of a 
precisely similar house about three 
counties’ breadth away. You would 
have two dozen servants and double 
responsibilities then.” 

“We could let one,” said Mrs. 
Heatherleigh, eating strawberries 
and trying to look very wise. 

“ Perhaps so ; but I would rather 
know who you are, and what your 
property is, before making definite 
plans. I shall pitch into those 
lawyers to-morrow.” 

“Definite plans!” echoed Mrs. 
Heatherleigh, leaning back in her 
chair and contemplating her straw- 
berry-stained fingers; “what a 
bore they are. Why can’t we be 
happy now, without worrying about 
foxhunting in the winter?” 

“Oh, that’s your present-moment- 
enjoyment theory,” said the Colonel 
with an assumed feroc ity; “I’ve 
heard all that before. Stick to it, 
old lady; it makes you uncom- 
monly jolly to live with, but you 

can’t make an old stager like me 
believe in it. I can foresee that I 
shall worry you to skin and bone 
if I haven’t a stable with a nice 
couple of hunters and a hack 
two in it before the first foxhunting 
day.” 

“You may die before the winter,” 
remarked Mrs. Heatherleigh com- 
posedly. ‘Why can’t you enjoy 
what you’ve got, instead of worry- 
ing about what you don’t even 
want yet? Eat some more straw- 
berries, and don’t look so cross!” 

“But you know, Buttercup, it’s 
a shockingly Pagan view of life, 
that prese nt-moment theory of 
yours. The religious teach us to 
look forward to a life beyond this, 
and to lay up as much as we can 
in the bank of Heaven in the coin 
they call either goodness or good 
works, according as it pleases them 
and their doctrines: which coin, 
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when we get there, we can draw 
out and spend in_ blessedness. 
That’s a good commercial principle, 
you know—laying by for future 
comfort. As far as happiness is 
concerned, I hope to be solvent 
next winter by taking timely pre- 
cautions ; as to Heaven I can’t be 
so sanguine.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Heatherleigh, 
“you may call me a Pagan ; I call 
you a blasphemer.” 

“ Bravo! Now is the moment 
for Granton! Why hasn’t he the 
sense to come in and convert us 
both at once? ” 

Granton did not come then ; but 
what he did was to call the next 
afternoon. He was quite pleased 
to find Mrs. Heatherleigh alone; 
for he felt that he could perhaps 
approach her better so. She was 
in a quiet, happy mood; it was a 
very hot afternoon, and a less 
vigorous woman would have ap- 
peared languid, lounging in a low 
chair and seeming too idle to move 
a finger. But this motionless 
repose produced in Mrs. Heather- 
leigh only the atmosphere of rest ; 
there emanated from her a sense of 
quieted power. This isa singularly 
fascinating impression when it is 
produced by either man or woman ; 
it has the especial charm which 
belongs to undiscovered countries. 
It is little to be wondered at that 
when Mr. Granton found the lost 
sheep in so happy a mood he should 
stay on talking, half unconsciously 
enjoying her society, rather than 
directly endeavouring to lead her 
thoughts as he had intended. He 
was a little surprised, on leaving 
her, to find that he had done next 
to nothing towards the purpose 
which had led him to visit her ; he 
paused on the hilltop, and wondered 
what charm it was which had such 
power over him. He had no idea 
that he blindly admired the beauty 
of freedom. 

He said no word to May Granton 
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of his call, or of the interest which 
he had felt in it. She lay upon her 
sofa through the long warm days, 
doing her dainty fancy work, read- 
ing her favourite books. She 
received a few visits from the 
families of the neighbourhood ; but 
these did but little to vary her life. 
The people who lived near Fern 
Village were of the placid order ; 
wealthy, contented, undisturbed, 
they found their interests in their 
horses, their dinners, their turnip 
fields. She could not help, amid 
this unexciting society, an occasional 
desire to see “the new people.” 
They might be no more congenial 
to her than the others; but they 
would at least be different. But 
when she suggested calling upon 
Mrs. Heatherleigh she found she 
was on forbidden ground. She was 
not to call on Mrs. Heatherleigh— 
at all events, not at present. Mr. 
Granton offered her no explanation 
of this decision, and, with the 
quietness now customary to her, 
she accepted the decision unex- 
plained. But she did not like it. 
Mr. Granton did not appreciate the 
dim stirrings of the spirit ; and his 
wite well knew, if she told him that 
she had a desire to meet Mrs. 
Heatherleigh of a strength which 
she could not account for, that he 
would at once consider her to be so 
far too excitable that he would 
probably forbid her seeing any- 
one at all. The truth was that, 
though she seldom talked to 
any of the villagers, yet a little 
filtered gossip did now and 
then reach her ears, and she had 
heard that Mrs. Heatherleigh was 
not only a great walker, fond of 
solitary rambles through the 
country lanes, but, what evidently 
was really astonishing to the 
villagers, was addicted to moon- 
light wanderings and to excursions 
at earlydawn. Colonel and Mrs, 
Heatherleigh, accompanied by 
their dogs, had more than once 
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been seen returning home through 
the sleepy village at about four 
o’clock inthe morning. They were 
seldom to be seen or found “at 
home” in the forenoon, which in- 
clined the village matrons to be- 
lieve they lay in bed when other 
folks were busy; and there was 
shaking of heads over such ir- 
regular habits. These gossipings 
amused solitary and semi-romantic 
Mrs. Granton. She pictured to 
herself that these people must 
surely have something charming in 
them when they could feel the 
magic of moonlight, and wander 
out to catch the fleeting charm of 
the dawn, and refuse to be bound 
by the unmeaning hand of routine 
which demands that breakfast bells 
should be rung at the same hour 
every morning. For May Granton, 
although during seven years of 
married life she had lived in an 
even and undisturbed round of 
routine, had nothing in common 
with it in her nature ; and, although 
mostly confined within walls as to 
her feeble frame, loved to wander 
out a little way into Dreamland as 
to her mind. 

However, Mr. Granton chose to 
keep the society of the Heather- 
leighs to himself. The fact was 
that, under cover of doing his duty 
to a lost sheep, he was fast losing 
his way amid the charming irre- 
gularities of these new-comers. 
Colonel Heatherleigh’s talk—which 
had a habit of chasing a subject 
half over the world, and exhibiting 
to a listener a thousand ex- 
periences in a few words—pleased 
and interested him. And Mrs. 
Heatherleigh’s character perplexed 
him more and more, though he 
had endeavoured to probe it in the 
course of many visits paid when 
she was alone. 

“ Why do you call her Butter- 
cup?” he said one day suddenly, 
when they were all three chatting 
on the lawn. He stopped, embar- 
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rassed, and was about to apologise 
for his curiosity; but Mrs. Hea- 
therleigh only smiled and said 
softly, “Ah, that is an old name 
of mine.” 

Colonel Heatherleigh paused a 
moment as if considering the ques- 
tion; then ‘ We call her that, I 
suppose,” he said, ‘ because she’s 
just like a cup full of butter, all 
rich and warm.” 

As he spoke, the clergyman 
suddenly realised a sort of righ- 
teousness in the glow of physical 
life which had never been shown 
to him before. Buttercup’s vitality, 
Buttercup’s living smile, brought 
before him a vague vision of wide 
prairies full of wild flowers—not 
to say audacious weeds—which 
dared to smile at the heavens as 
happily as their sisters of the 
garden. 

The fancy once realised made 
him both shiver and glow at once. 
There was a trace of Calvinism in 
his blood and in his education ; yet 
there was not enough of it to have 
altogether crushed out his natural 
instincts. Something of this was 
what Colonel Heatherleigh saw in 
him, and which made him find the 
Sunday sermon a source of in- 
terest. 

For a second the clergyman 
wavered in thought. Was Butter- 
cup a lost sheep after all, or did 
she belong to some other fold, 
from which the flowers of the 
meadows are not excluded? It is 
true, the sun and the rain gladden 
them as much as they gladden the 
wheat. But then the mower comes 
and lays the buttercups low; but 
so also does the sickle mow down 
the harvest grain when it has just 
reached the glory of its growth. 
The grain is carried to the garner, 
but the other is laid up in bundles 
to be burned—no, not quite that, 
it goes into its own stack. 

Mr. Granton grew puzzled in 
the midst of his metaphors; and, 
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finding that he was sitting silent 
and staring at the Buttercup who 
had raised these thoughts, he rose, 
somewhat confused, to leave his 
friends. 

“Tt is becoming plain to the 
meanest understanding,’ remarked 
Colonel Heatherleigh when alone 
with his wife, “that our friend 
Granton likes coming here very 
much. We won't be so curious as 
to wonder why. But what I do 
want to know is—why, in the name 
of all that’s proper, doesn’t Mrs. 
Granton call on your” 

Mrs. Heatherleigh reflected be- 
fore she answered. “She very 
seldom calls on anybody, because 
she is extremely delicate, and she 
is less well than usual just now.” 

* All the more reason,” replied 
her husband promptly, “that you 
should know her. You always do 
sick people good; and I think she 
is sick in mind as well as body, 
from the solitary glimpse I have 
had of her. She is delicate in 
every respect ; but I fancy she is 
made in a finer mould than our 
friend Granton. She is a nice 
woman, and I am sorry for her, 
shut up in that dull vicarage.” 

“Get her out of it, then, my 
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knight-errant,” laughed Buttercup. 
“T shall be delighted; I want 
someone fresh to talk to, and it 
would do you no harm to have 
someone fresh to flirt with.” 

“Tl try,” said the Colonel. But 
this was easily said. Mr. Granton 
held the position, and his hesita- 
tion about introducing Buttercup 
to his wife had formed itself into a 
resolution that they should never 
meet. 

He firmly believed, according to 
his theory, that Buttercup’s broad 
views, free mind, and incorrigible 
tenacity to what Colonel Heather- 
leigh called her Pagan ideas, would 
utterly undo his patient and long- 
continued labours in quieting and 
calming his wife’s mind, and 
bringing her excitability under 
control. 

The fact was that he was 
attracted, in spite of himself, by a 
character which was the opposite 
to his ideal ; and, as he found him- 
self becoming so intimate with the 
Heatherleighs that their society 
was a necessity to him, he partially 
soothed his conscience by his deter- 
mination to keep his wife out of 
the reach of their dangerous fas- 
cinations. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue present day must be a trying one for the peculiar qualities sup- 
posed to reside in the artistic nature. Instead of looking for an obscure 
but happy working life under the patronage of some tranquil monastery, 
the painter of to-day has choice of two evils. He may paint incon- 
spicuously well, and he will be hustled out of sight by a crowd of chro- 
mographs, oleographs, photographed canvasses from great pictures, 
daubed with colour from the back so as to look marvellously like copies 
in oils to the uninitiated, and so on. Or, if our artist should paint with 
conspicuous power, he will eventually find his creative moments inter- 
rupted by urgent calls made upon him to take his place in society, and 
obey its caprices, and to assume heavy practical responsibilities. Those 
must indeed have a large passion for art and a large capacity on their 
world side who can fulfil such diverse functions at once. Xaderdv wodAas 
bd0vs dua tov Biov Badi{ev, said a Pythagorean, if not the master him- 
self: It is a difficult business to walk in many ways of life at one and 
the same time. It is strongly to be hoped that in this instance we 
shall not have to accept the loss of a great and poetic artist beneath the 
heavy mantle of the duties and responsibilities of an Academic President. 

Sir Frederick Leighton is in the full vigour of the prime of life, and 
may be found strong enough to be an Atlas bearing the double orb of 
his fate upon his shoulders—a real and an ideal world. 

Leighton is of a family sprung originally from Yorkshire, and was 
himself born at Scarborough, 3rd December, 1830. His grandfather, Sir 
James Leighton, Knight, was Physician to the Royal Family of Russia, 
and Privy Councillor to the Emperor. His father, Frederick Leighton, 
who is still living, is also a physician. 

Leighton, the painter, showed his tendency very early in life. When a 
mere child of eleven or twelve he was studying art from choice, and at 
an early age was taking lessons from the celebrated Herr E. Steinle at 
Frankfort. It must have been both a pride and a pleasure to the old 
man to write, as recently he has done, to congratulate his pupil on 
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having attained the highest dignity which is in the power of an English 
artist to win within his own sphere, the Presidency of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. 

The boy’s earliest lessons were received at Rome, under Meli, a master 
now dead, a good draughtsman, who insisted upon purity of drawing. 
Before Leighton went to Frankfort he was a pupil of the Royal Academy 
at Berlin, entering that institution a little before the legitimate age. 
Here, under the late Professor Dahling, he used to make compositions 
of a severe historical kind. From Berlin his parents returned to 
England, and he did not go abroad again until he was fourteen, having 
spent a year in London. Then came a period of residence at Florence, 
where he first began drawing from the life. 

His father, while encouraging his son’s taste, did not destine him for 
art as a chief aim in life. He met, however, Hiram Power at Florence, 
in the winter of 1845-6, when the sculptor expressed so decided an 
opinion on the merits of the youth’s drawings, that Mr. Leighton, sen., 
came to a decision that painting should be adopted as his son’s 
profession. 

After this the family settled in Frankfort, and young Leighton went 
to school, painting being to a certain extent suspended, although the 
opposition to his being a painter was now definitely withdrawn. 

Eventually he attended the Stadel Institute, a local academy at 
Frankfort, where he studied some time, at first for a while under Becker, 
and then under the master whom it is understood that he regards as his 
good genius. This was Steinle, under whom he now first took lessons. 

Under the direction of this kind master, who was originally of Vienna, 
and isa painter of the school of Overbeck, Leighton painted his first 
picture, the “ Death of Brunellesco.” It was not until 1848, however, 
when he was in his eighteenth year, that he exhibited anything. The 
first picture that came before the world was his “ Cimabue,” which 
represented the noble Florentine artist finding Giotto drawing in the 
fields—that Giotto, who was afterwards his disciple, and outdid his 
master. This work was the young painter’s first success, and indeed its 
level was not attained by the pictures that immediately succeeded it 
from the same brush. In this picture the influence of his master, 
Steinle, was traceable. 

At the time of the Revolution in Frankfort the family went to winter 
in Brussels, and there also the studies in painting were continued. 

In 1849 Leighton was studying in Paris, attending the Life School, 
and also copying in the Louvre. Thence he returned to Frankfort, 
where he remained until 1853, after which he spent three successive 
winters in Rome. Here it was that he made the acquaintance of the 
Prince of Wales. 

During the second period at Frankfort he was again working under 
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Steinle; and, while during his former stay he had had advice and 
assistance from him, he was now definitely taken as a pupil into his 
studio. This master had an extraordinary purity of taste, without being 
absolutely ascetic, or posing as a religious painter. To his pupil’s 
studies he gave a special direction, without, however, at all forcing him 
into his own channel. In this Frankfort studio the design was made 
for a picture of importance which represented another scene from the 
life of Cimabue. The renowned Florentine had painted a picture of the 
Madonna, which was the largest that had been seen in those thirteenth 
century days, and produced so great a wonder among the people that 
it was carried from Cimabue’s house to the church of Sancta Maria 
Novella, where the artist first went to school, in solemn procession, with 
trumpets blowing, and a great concourse of people. This is the scene 
in the life of an old master, which the young master chose to represent 
in his own picture. 

By this work success was made decisive. It gave Leighton his first 
entrance as an exhibitor into the Academy over which he now presides ; 
and its merit was so far recognised that it was at once purchased by the 
Queen; and Leighton’s name, till then almost unknown, came at once 
into notice in this country. 

For a long time, however, his works met with a very decided opposition, 
the elder artists looking askance at what they regarded as foreign 
tendencies. England was somewhat more insular and less cosmopo- 
litan then than now. 

With the “Cimabue” was painted a picture now in America, the 
“ Reconciliation of the Montagues and Capulets.” 

After the “ Cimabue ”’ success, Leighton spent four years in hard study 
in Paris, associating there with Ary Scheffer, Robert Fleury, Decamps, 
and other French representative artists. 

Whilst in Paris he painted ‘Orpheus and Eurydice,” which was 
hooted down. How could a man be such a fool, after painting the 
“Cimabue ?” sapient critics asked of one another. For some years 
Leighton was under a cloud; his pictures were skyed in the exhibitions, 
and purchasers held aloof. His work was contemptuously dubbed 
“ foreign painting,” and perhaps some were ashamed of ever having said a 
good word about the painter. Amid these violent reactionists there were 
a few exceptions, amongst whom was the conscientious and independent 
critic Mr. W. M. Rossetti, who expressed his sorrow that people were 
not more open to serious impressions. The pictures of this period, in 
addition to the one named, were “The Great God Pan,” “ Venus and 
Cupid,” “The Feigned Death of Juliet,” and “Samson Agonistes.” 

Returning to London, Leighton prosecuted his art with vigour, and 
contributed, in 1864, his second master-work, “ Dante in Exile,” to the 
exhibition of the Royal Academy. The merit of this work was so gene- 
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rally recognised as to lead to Leighton’s election as associate in the year 
of its appearance. 

A large part of his time was now spent in travel and in study of the art 
of various countries. To Greek art he especially directed his attention, 
while from the regions further east he gathered rich studies which he 
afterwards embodied in his works. Travelling alone, as a rule, he went 
up the Nile, travelled through the Levant, and visited Damascus. From 
Damascus he doubtless drew the materials for his picture of “The Jew’s 
House” which appeared during the year following his stay in that city. 

Passing through so many rich experiences, he gained style and com- 
pleteness as an artist. Another result of his varied travels has been 
the acquisition of many languages. French, German, and Italian he can 
talk and write like a native, with all the patois. He can converse also 
in Spanish, modern Greek, and Arabic, the last having been learned in 
Egypt and Damascus. 

Sir Frederick Leighton was elected a Royal Academician in 1869, and 
contributed as his diploma picture ‘‘ St. Jerome in the Wilderness,” 
which is to be seen in the Diploma Gallery at Burlington House. His 
style may be said to have been modified since even so recent a date as 
this. What may be called his modern popularity dates from a time 
(1863) when he exhibited a picture called “ Odalesque.” He had not 
then been in the East, but this work betrays the quality that afterwards 
developed into what is known as his Oriental tendency. 

Sir Frederick Leighton’s pictures are so numerous that it would be a 
long labour to specify them here, much more to attempt a descriptive cata- 
logue. Among classical pictures of note are “ Helen of Troy” (exhibited 
1865); “ Ariadne;” “ Helios and Rhodos” (1869), a picture whose 
graceful figures, and blue waters into which rich roses are falling, haunt 
us still; “Syracusan Brides leading Wild Beasts in Procession to the 
Temple of Diana” (1866) ; and “ Alcestis,” in which Hercules, tawny 
and brawny, contends for the possession of Alcestis with the King of 
Terrors, a livid form scarcely less muscular than himself. This picture, 
which is a very large one, being about eight feet in length by more than 
five in height, was exhibited in 1870, when the painter had only just 
recovered from a severe illness. 

We may add the melancholy picture of “ Electra at the Tomb 
of Agamemnon,” “Clytemnestra from the Battlements of Argos 
Watching for the Beacon Fires which are to announce the return 
of Ulysses” (1874), “ Dedalus and Icarus,” “ Antinous,” &c. 

Among biblical subjects are the “ Elijah,” lately exhibited at the 
Paris Exhibition, ‘“‘ Ahab and Jezebel” (1863), and a picture of the wise 
men in the East looking at the stars; this is entitled “The Star of 
Bethlehem,” and was exhibited in 1862. Between the classical and biblical 
styles should come the picture of the dancing of the daughter of Herodias. 
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Of pictures containing a Moorish or oriental element, there are many 
that are very popular. “The Music Lesson,” which was exhibited two 
years ago, is one of the best known. Frequenters of the British 
Museum may remember an exquisite specimen of Greek art, with the 
same title, from Herculaneum. 

The following may also be specified, with the dates of their exhi- 
bition: “The Triumph of Music,” representing Orpheus redeeming 
his wife Eurydice from Hades (1856); “The Fisherman and the 
Siren,” and “Scene from Romeo and Juliet” (1858); “‘ Looking at 
the Autumn Fields (1859); ‘Capri—Sunrise” (1860); “Paolo and 
Francesca,” “ A Dream,” and “ Lieder Ohne Wiérte” (1861) ; “‘ Michael 
Angelo Nursing his Dying Servant” (1862); “A Girl Feeding 
Peacocks,” “ A Girl with a Basket of Fruit,” and “ An Italian Cross- 
bowman” (1863); “Golden Hours” (1864); “David,” “The Mother 
and Child” (1865); the nude Venus (1867); “Jonathan’s Token to 
David ;” “Ariadne abandoned by Theseus ;”’ “ Acme and Septimius,” 
and “ Actzwa, the Nymph of the Shore” (1868); “A Nile Woman” 
(1870) ; “Greek Girls picking up Pebbles by the Sea,” and “ Cleoboulos 
instructing his daughter Cleobouline” (1871); “ After Vespers ;” 
“ Summer Moon,” and “A Condottiere” (1872); ‘“ Weaving the 
Wreath” (1873); “Moorish Garden: a Dream of Granada;’”’ “ Old 
Damascus ;” “ Antique Juggling Girl” (1874). 

A picture of very simple subject may be remembered in last year’s 
Academy. Two figures were at either end of a room; a little girl was 
winding wool into a ball. A woman was sitting down. There was a 
landscape at the back, such a landscape, with an exquisite colour quality 
that seemed to give an element of the eternal to the picture. It 
might have been a most ordinary domestic sketch; in Leighton’s hands 
magic had entered it, and it was a picture in a real and most vivid 
sense. 

In other departments of his art Sir Frederick Leighton has not been 
idle. He has painted portraits, one or two very good, as, for instance, 
Captain Burton’s rugged face, and the portrait of Sir Edward Ryan, 
done for the Dilettanti. 

In his Decorative style he is justly eminent, as the frescoes in the large 
Hall of the South Kensington Museum, of the portraits of Old 
Masters, may well testify. The large design in monochrome for the 
lunette contains over fifty figures, full of expressive power. Those who, 
like ourselves, have wandered through the New Forest, are not likely to 
forget the mural painting over the altar in the church at Lyndhurst, 
representing the parable of the Wise and Foolish Virgins. The compo- 
sition of the picture is most exquisite, complete, and suggestive, and not 
without the deepest pathos—an element which is harmoniously commingled 
with what is strictly artistic and symbolic. The white robe of the 
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central figure is a marvel of executive power. It is like a flash of white 
light, caught and kept prisoner for us. 

The pedestrian through the forest should time his arrival at the church 
in the late afternoon. The sexton is accustomed to open the large doors 
at the end of the church opposite the altar, for artistic visitors. Through 
this door come the slanting rays of the setting sun, and, falling full upon 
the picture, produce a magical effect. The figures appear to start into 
twofold life ; and the visitor standing outside looks in upon a group so 
vividly real that he cannot easily forget it. There are some admirers of 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s genius who frequently drive to the church to 
obtain this sunset pleasure. 

In the University Magazine for November last, writing of Mr William 
Morris, we had occasion to refer to the permanence of this fresco, as 
compared with some half-ruined designs painted by Morris, Dante Rossetti, 
Prinsep, and others, upon the walls of the Oxford Union Debating Room. 
Leighton, it appears, makes use of a preparation invented by a 
distinguished amateur, Mr. Gambier Parry, an almost identical 
preparation having been discovered about the same time by Flandrin of 
Paris. With this mixture of copal, wax, and other ingredients, the wall 
is well saturated, and the same is then used as a vehicle for the colours. 

Sir Frederick Leighton is at the present time engaged upon work of 
this order, and manifesting that in the direction of decorative art is a 
very real bent of his talent. 

In 1864 was published a book entitled ‘“ Woodland Gossip,’ which 
contained illustrations from his hand. In 1865 and succeeding years 
he did a large amount of work for the Cornhill Magazine, especially in 
the designs illustrative of George Eliot’s Florentine story of “ Romola.” 

It is rare indeed to find a painter leaving his own domain for that of 
another art—still rarer that he should succeed outside that province 
which he has made especially his own. But the sculptured work in 
bronze, exhibited at the Academy in 1877, “ Athlete Struggling with a 
Python,” won at once universal commendation. Some men seem born 
to the power of achieving fame in whatever they undertake, and Sir 
Frederick Leighton is one of them. This statue was bought for £2000 
on behalf of the Chantrey bequest. 

Besides his familiarity with foreign languages, to which we have 
referred as consequent upon the extent of his travels, he has other 
accomplishments. He is a musician of fine taste, and, if we may include 
this also under the head of accomplishments, he is a man of fashion. 

Sir Frederick Leighton is an officer of the Volunteers, having for 
several years held the position of Lieutenant-Colonel of the 38th 
Middlesex Rifles, the Artists’ Corps. 

Being a juror in the competition for painting at the Paris Exhibition of 
last year, he retired his own picture, but obtained a first-class medal for 
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sculpture—a field in which, before the “ Athlete,” he had executed small 
works only. For his services as Commissioner of the Paris Exhibition 
he received in December last the decoration of Officier of the Legion of 
Honour. 

On the death of Sir Francis Grant, there was almost immediately a 
declaration of the public voice in favour of Frederick Leighton for 
President of the Royal Academy, as combining in himself so many 
special recommendations for the post. In fact, some thought him too 
good for it, aud a sympathetic feeling went out to him on his election 
from among the great artists who do not exhibit at the Academy, which 
had a humorous undercurrent of sorrow at the thought that the Academy 
had probably obtained a longer lease of life through his having been 
put over it. According to their view, the right and proper destiny 
of the Academy as a conservative body in the midst of a great republic 
of art—not an imperiwm in imperio, but an imperium in re-publica—was 
to come to an end by a decent decay, and as speedily as possible. 

We approach with some diffidence the question of the particular 
position held by Sir Frederick Leighton in the sphere of art. To com- 
pare him with one or two who bear well-known names, may perhaps 
help us to form an idea on this point. The power of certain of the Old 
Masters included a wonderfully pure quality or sense of individual colour, 
as quite a separate thing from harmony between colours. Mr. Burne Jones 
has the individual colour quality in great strength ; he can give its full 
force to a colour in his work. On the other hand, he is not always so 
successful in his combinations, and there are perhaps instances of discord 
between colours in his pictures, Sir Frederick Leighton does not show 
the same passion for colour taken by itself, but he puts colours together 
with great skill and taste; there is never a picture of his in which the 
colours are inharmoniously combined. Professor Poynter, again, has no 
special faculty for colour, but would be most careful to be scientifically 
true in form, Leighton might never be absolutely incorrect in drawing, 
but in figure drawing he does not care to show the Academic learning 
of Poynter, while his aim would be loveliness rather than transcendant 
accuracy. He delights to dwell with extreme care on niceties of execu- 
tion. In criticising at the Academy he would touch tenderly on some 
delicate detail of drawing or colour, while Millais would preferably regard 
a work in its more general aspects ; and, if a student were to bring the 
latter a piece of still life, such as a vase for instance, claiming to have 
given to it long and conscientious labour, Millais would probably say, 
“ You should paint that in twenty minutes.” 

Leighton’s admiring public is probably not so large as that of Millais, 
but it is more select: his art may be described as more esthetic. In the 
accomplishment of elegancies his is the finest work there is. With 
regard to the change in his manner, he would now dwell, perhaps, with 
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more fastidious enjoyment over outline than formerly. He has gained 
much in the way of cultivated learning, and fortunately without a touch 
of pedantry. Perhaps latterly he would strive less for general truth to 
nature, showing rather a development of art, in the patent and physical 
sense of the word, as a mode of clothing an ideal or poetic conception in 
a lovely realisation of form. In his work everything is quiet ; there is 
never loudness or obtrusiveness ; hence he is influenced to choose sub- 
jects from which to paint pictures elegant in their modes. In an 
exhaustless seeking after elegance and beauty, there may come some- 
thing almost demoralising, and the higher ideal may slip out of sight 
and leave nothing but a sort of exalted drawing-room picture. An 
artist in this mood would be almost paralysed by the obtrusion upon his 
eclecticism of the sadder and ruder scenes of life. Sir Frederick 
Leighton has not succumbed to the soft, subtle trance that may befall 
one in the palace of art; but he is, perhaps, a few steps nearer to the 
dangerous vapour than some of his brethren. 

With all his exquisiteness of finish, Sir Frederick Leighton is a very 
rapid worker, partly through enthusiastic industry, partly through that 
ease and certainty of execution which attends only the hand of a master. 
In the next Academy Exhibition we hope to have the sight of some 
paintings done by him last autumn in an unsophisticated village of 
northern Italy. He would term them “ studies,” but they are, in truth, 
finished pictures, presenting different types of feminine grace and 
character—a galaxy in themselves. They do not represent professional 
models, but the girl beauties of this fresh sea village, where bright sun 
and pure air unfold such human flowers as London would but slay. 
These five or six pictures were done in thirty days, by work steadily 
adhered to day by day, as long as there was light. Another and a 
larger picture, too, we hope to see, in which stands a girl forlorn as 
with thought of someone who has gone, perhaps someone who has done 
her wrong—a face and figure of infinite pathos and beauty. 

Sir Frederick Leighton is a great favourite with the students. He 
keeps open house on Sunday afternoon, when he is ready to give advice 
to any respecting any work that they may bring. His kindness and 
courtesy are unfailing. He has been seen to pass his arm through that 
of a young student on a first success, and walk with him about the 
galleries on varnishing day. He has an intelligent way of expressing 
himself in his teachings. If a student has ever intensified any part of 
a figure drawing, Leighton, whose eminent quality is the reserve of 
power, has been heard to say, “ You should never exaggerate ; to overdo 
is as much wrong as to underdo.”” He will take the trouble to go down 
to the lectures, and perhaps find himself the only Academician there, 
in order to countenance the professor, who might ctherwise be at the 
mercy of the students. He is kindness itself; and has been known to 
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give to an Italian model the funds necessary to bring over his wife to 
England. 

The enthusiasm of art students knows no bounds respecting any one 
able to inspire personal devotion. We have heard a young Academy 
student express a wish to be a girl, if he might only be Leighton’s par- 
lour maid. The great artist is still a thorough student himself. On 
students’ day at the National Gallery, a tall dark man has been seen 
to enter the rooms, pass rapidly to a picture, look at it intently for a 
few minutes, and pass out again without noticing anything else. 

With the amount of work in which he is involved, independently of 
his ordinary labours,—duties of visitor, of member of Hanging Commit- 
tees, and of sundry offices,—and with the number of distractions that he 
has to face, it is fortunate that Sir Frederick Leighton enjoys good 
health. Some six or eight years ago he fell ill with a bad attack of 
rheumatic gout in the knee, before he had finished his picture for the 
coming Academy exhibition; but his work for a number of years has 
been exceedingly regular. 

We will conclude our unassuming little sketch with a story which is 
too good to lose. A short time ago Leighton was giving a dinner at the 
Arts Club in honour of his elevation to the Presidency. Millais was 
present, and when it came to the toasts, his name was coupled with 
Painting. In returning thanks he said: “I remember the time, I was 
quite a young man, when William Makepeace Thackeray came to call 
upon me. He asked me to dinner, and when I came read to me a 
chapter of ‘Esmond’ which he was writing. Two years afterwards I 
went to Italy, and on my return he met me in the Garrick Club and said 
these words, ‘ Millais, my boy, you must look to your laurels ; I have met 
in Italy a most accomplished young dog; mark my words, one day he 
will be President of the Royal Academy.’ I, you may imagine, at that 
time was not very much pleased with Thackeray’s observation. I had 
never heard of Frederick Leighton, and in my youthful aspirations 
thought that I myself might one day be president. Since that time I 
have made the acquaintance I had not then, and I fancy I can see before 
me now that well-known face of Thackeray’s; and his eyes through his 
old spectacles seem to twinkle with humour as he says, ‘ Millais, my boy, 
I told you so!’ I bow before Thackeray’s judgment, and acknowledge 
the truth and justice of events, and the great humourist’s power of 
observation.” 
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(Hendecasyllabics from Catullus: “* De Acme et Septimio.’’) 





Whilst Septimius held his sweetheart Acme 
In his bosom, he murmured, “ Acme darling, 
Save I utterly love thee, yea be eager 

Year on year in an unremitting worship— 
Slain as nigh as in love there be of slaying ; 
Lone in Libya, lone in torrid Indies, 
Face to face will I meet the glaring lion!” 
This so said,—as aforetime from the leftward— 
Love sneezed out with a dexter approbation. 


Acme, then, with her head just bended backward, 
On her boy’s so intoxicated eyes the 

Ruby lips of her mouth in kiss laid softly ; 
Whispered, “ Life of my life, dear Septimillus, 
This one lord may we serve henceforward alway 
By the measure in me of larger, keener 

Flame that glows in the delicatest marrows !” 
This she said ;—from the left it was aforetime— 
Love sneezed out in a dexter approbation. 






















Now by generous auguries escorted, 
Soul takes mutual soul, and love gives loving ; 
Lorn Septimius loves one Acme wholly 

More than Syrian lands or any Britain ; 

One Septimius Acme faithful-hearted 

Fills with tenderest transports, sweet desirings ; 
Mortals happier who hath looked on ever, 

Or on any diviner mood of Venus ? 


K. C. 
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THE FOUNDER OF ARYAN CHRISTIANITY. 
By F. R. Conver, C.E. 


Tue title of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity has of late been some- 
what familiarly applied to the 
Person of the object of Christian 
worship, in lieu of the more 
appropriate expression of the 
apostolic writers, of the Foundation 
of our Faith. Without pausing to 
attempt to measure the profound 
distance which separates the germ 
contained in the Sermon on the 
Mount, from the last fruits of 
Historic Christianity in the con- 
clusions of the General Vatican 
Council of 1866, it may be ob- 
served that the word Christian 
originated out of the Holy Land, 
some time after the crucifixion, in 
a spot never trodden by the feet 
of Jesus Christ. Nor can there be 
any doubt that the complete series 
of dogmas which have gradually 
been piled up by ecclesiastical 
involution upon the faith of the 
original twelve, has been sup- 
ported far more by the language of 
the most voluminous of the earliest 
Christian writers than on the words 
ascribed to Jesus himself by the 
synoptic Evangelists. Jewish 
Christianity, or the recognition, 
by those who maintained the 
national worship and obedience, of 
the claim of Jesus of Nazareth to 
the title of the Anointed King of 
Israel, became extinct with the 
desolation of Palestine, after 
the overthrow of the last self- 
named Messias—the Son _ of 
the Star. Of Aryan Christianity, 
a new faith, a new life, and a new 
philosophy, the first and most 


famous Saul of 
Tarsus. 

The life and character of this 
great revolutionist of the faith of 
the Roman world has never yet 
been adequately grasped in litera- 
ture. Either, on the one hand, a 
halo of divine authority and coun- 
sel which were never attributed to 
Paul by any contemporary, so far 
as the New Testament informs us, 
has been cast around his name by 
the canonisation of the Church, 
or on the other hand the fierce 
hatred of his countrymen, in the 
nineteenth as well as in the first 
century, has disfigured the heroic 
proportions of a thoroughly 
Semitic character. The account of 
his entrance on the course which 
has had so mighty an influence on 
the changing conditions of human 
civilisation and credence, which is 
given by the most eloquent of the 
New Testament writers, has been 
subject of late to a fierce attack by 
a writer who is learned in all those 
matters which pertain to patristic 
study, but utterly unacquainted 
with all those which throw light on 
the conduct and inner life of a 
rabbi who sat at the feet of the 
great Rabban Gamaliel, and was 
the contemporary, and may have 
been the rival, of the no less 
famous Rabbi Johanan Ben 
Zaccai. If the author of “ Super- 
natural Religion ” would devote to 
that purpose the few years requi- 
site for gaining a rudimentary 
acquaintance with the Talmud, he 
would regard with more respect 


preacher was 
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and confidence the history of the 
Judeo-Grecian biographer of St. 
Paul. As to the incidents of his 
life, as well as with regard to 
those of a yet more important 
biography, that we are without any 
of the patient and careful details 
which such a writer as Herodotus 
would have given, becomes only 
the more apparent the more 
minutely we compare the state- 
ments of the Acts of the Apostles 
with those of the Epistles bearing 
the name of Paul. But that we 
possess what a Semitic doctor 
would consider to be a fairly 
adequate history of some fifteen 
years of the life of his apostles can- 
not be fairly denied. 

Saul of Tarsus, who, for some 
unexplained reason, from the year 
A.D. 43 is spoken of and signs him- 
self as Paul, was the son of a 
Pharisee of the tribe of Benjamin, 
born at Tarsus, and thus claiming 
the proud title of a Roman citizen. 
He tells us that he profited un- 
usually as a student in Rabbinical 
learning, so that he sat at the feet 
of Rabban Gamaliel the Elder, 
grandson of the famous Hillel, 
during whose tenure of the presi- 
dentship of the Great Sanhedrim 
the Crucifixion took place. l- 
though a Pharisee and the disciple 
of so great a doctor, Saul possessed 
the unusual and (from the Jewish 
point of view) suspicious accom- 
plishment of some knowledge of 
the Greek language. Not only 
are his letters found in Greek 
(which might have been the case 
if they were translations), but the 
argument, in at least one instance, 
is founded on the phraseology of 
the Septuagint, and could not 
have been deduced from the Heb- 
rew text. He is also described on 
one occasion as quoting a Greek 
poet, and on another as addressing 
the Roman commandant at Jeru- 
salem in Greek, although he made 
his address to the people in Ara- 
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maic. The study of Greek litera- 
ture was held, by the strictest 
doctors of the law, to be unbe- 
coming in a devout Jew. 

“In the law of the Lord doth he 
meditate day and night” is the 
character of “the man that walk- 
eth not in the counsel of the 
ungodly.” ‘Find me,” was the 
comment of a great doctor, “an 
hour which is neither day nor 
night, and in that you may study 
the Greek writers.” Notwith- 
standing this questionable learn- 
ing, Saul, according to his bio- 
grapher, appears to have acted as 
president of the Bethdin, or 
secondary court, before which 
Stephen was accused, and by which 
he was condemned; and, further, to 
have been entrusted with a com- 
mission to act against those ac- 
cused of heresy at Damascus. “I 
verily thought with myself,” are 
the words which his biographer 
puts in his lips, “that I ougl oo 
do many things contrary to the 
name of Jesus of Nazareth. Which 
thing I also did in Jerusalem, and 
many of the saints 1 shut up in 
prison, having received authority 
from the chief priests.” 

Of the event which effected a 
complete change in the opinions, 
though scarcely in the character, 
of Saul, three accounts are given 
by his biographer; and slighter 
references to it are to be found in 
the epistles bearing his name. It 
has been urged that these accounts 
are inconsistent. It may, however, 
rather prove to be the case that 
the modern critic has been too 
hasty. At noon, on the road from 
Jerusalem to Damascus, as Saul 
was on his way to execute the 
commission of the High Priest, he 
was struck to the earth by light- 
ning; the Greek verb with that 
signification being employed by the 
historian, though the proper word 
is not used in the English ver- 
sion. As he fell he heard a 
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voice. In the first account it is 
stated that the men who jour- 
neyed with him stood speechless, 
hearing a voice, but seeing no 
man. In his defence on the 
Temple stairs Saul is repre- 
sented, by the same historian, as 
saying “ They that were with me 
saw indeed the light, and were 
afraid, but they heard not the 
voice of him that spake to me.” 
In the third account no mention is 
made of the companions of Saul, 
except the statement that they 
were all fallen to the earth. The 
reference to the occurrence in the 
epistle to the Galatians gives the 
explanation of the apparent incon- 
sistency between these accounts. 
“It pleased God,” Paul there 
says, “to reveal his Son in me.” 
The subjective nature of the phe- 
nomenon is thus plainly indicated. 
The sound accompanying the flash 
was heard, as was natural, by the 
whole company. The words con- 
veyed to the mind of Paul were 
audible to him alone. Persons 
who have studied phenomena of 
this nature—such, for example, as 
are to be found in the biography 
of Fox, the founder of the Quakers 
—are aware how natural sounds at 
times convey the impression of 
articulate words to a certain class 
of recipients. It is not necessary 
to call such impressions imaginary 
—in many cases it would be very 
wrong to do so—but it is purely 
subjective ; powerful, indeed, to 
the individual concerned, but inap- 
preciable to the nearest companion. 
On this view, and on this alone, 
the author of the Acts of the 
Apostles is consistent both with 
himself and with the Epistle. 
Blinded by the shock, Saul was 
led into Damascus, where he re- 
mained for three days without 
sight as well as without food. He 
was there visited by a disciple 
named Ananias, recovered his vi- 
sion, and was baptised. “ Straight- 


way” he preached in the syna- 
gogues the faith which he had come 
to the city to uproot. Such, at 
least, is the first account in the 
Acts, with which the third agrees 
in saying, “ first unto them of Da- 
mascus.” But the account in the 
epistle, in which the writer is 
urging the subjective nature of the 
faith, makes no mention of Ananias, 
or of the baptism which he enjoined, 
but says “immediately I conferred 
not with flesh and blood, neither 
went I up to Jerusalem, to them 
which were apostles before me, but 
I went into Arabia, and returned 
again to Damascus!’ After three 
years, this statement proceeds: 
Paul went to Jerusalem to see 
Peter, and abode with him fifteen 
days, but saw no other apostle— 
only James, the Lord’s brother. 
Fourteen years later he went up 
again to Jerusalem with Barnabas 
and Titus; and a contention is 
alluded to as to the Gentile charac- 
ter of this later companion. At 
Antioch, whether before or after 
this visit is not stated in the Epistle, 
a fierce contention occurred with 
Peter, whom, as well as Barnabas, 
the author does not scruple to 
charge with dissimulation when 
he says, “I withstood him to the 
face, because he was to be con- 
demned.” 

The chronology of the Acts of 
the Apostles can only be exactly 
supplied by taking the statement 
of Jerome, that Festus replaced 
Felix in the second year of Nero, 
as a note of time. According to 
the dates thus determined, the 
ready reference in the Epistles to a 
distance of time of fourteen years 
is illustrated by the remark that 
each of the visits to Jerusalem in 
question occurred in a Sabbatic 
year, as was also the case on that 
Feast of Pentecost at which Paul 
“ hasted, if it were possible for him 
to be at Jerusalem.” The Temple 
service had a special solemnity on 





























the day of Pentecost of the Sab- 
batic year. On that occasion alone 
the king took a part in the ritual. 
He read an appointed portion of 
the Law, the sacred roll being 
handed to him by the High Priest 
with the same marks of respect 
which the Pontiff himself was accus- 
tomed to receive from the Sagan, 
or vice high priest, on other occa- 
sions. If the peculiar character of 
this festival was not the chief reason 
which induced Paul to be present, 
at least it supplied him with a note 
of time which he could not forget. 

The visit of Peter to Antioch is 
only indicated in the narrative of 
the Acts by the expression, “ Cer- 
tain men which came down from 
Judea.” With them Paul and Bar- 
nabas had no small discussion and 
disputation, which led to the jour- 
ney of the two teachers in question 
to Jerusalem. This is consistent 
with the view that, in the epistle, 
the reference to Peter’s visit to 
Antioch is not chronologically 
placed, but occurs as a refer- 
ence explanatory of the visit to 
Jerusalem. The _ contradiction 
urged by the author of “Super- 
natural Religion” thus disappears. 
There is a substantial, though not 
a detailed, accord between the two 
accounts. But it is also undeniable 
that neither of them can be re- 
garded as chronicles. Each writer 
refers to such points only as bear 
upon the object he has in view; 
that object being, not a biography, 
not a chronicle, but an elucida- 
tion of the manner in which certain 
doctrinal points came to be debated 
and accepted. Thus the sojourn 
of Paulin Arabia, a circumstance 
of the utmost interest to those who 
seek to form an opinion of the real 
mental history of the man, is not 
alluded to in the Acts. In the 
same way the plot against Paul’s 
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life, and the escape by night from 
Damascus, which are mentioned in 
the Acts as the immediate cause of 
the first visit to Jerusalem, but 
which in no way tend to confirm 
Paul’s claim to any apostolic mis- 
sion, are omitted in the epistle to 
the Galatians ; although when Paul 
is telling the Corinthians of his 
frequent sufferings, the event is 
referred to without any chronolo- 
gical indication of the time of its 
occurrence. 

Whatever explanation, however, 
may be offered, there is something 
like a contradiction between the 
texts of the two books cited, as 
they now stand. According to the 
Acts of the Apostles, Paul was in 
Jerusalem in each of the years 
A.D. 31*. 344, 41, 48§, and 55|j. 
On the third of these occasions 
Barnabas and Paul took up the 
contributions of the disciples at 
Antioch to Jerusalem. Of this 
visit, which fell on a Sabbatic year, 
no notice is taken in the Epistle to 
the Galatians. The omission of 
reference to it might be unimpor- 
tant, were it not for the gist of the 
argument of the Epistle. Paul 
does not, indeed, state in so many 
words that he did not go to 
Jerusalem between the time when 
he spent fifteen days with Peter 
and his visit fourteen years after- 


wards. But such an inference is 
the natural outcome from the 
words he actually uses. And it is 


hard to understand how he could 
have been personally unknown to 
the Christian Churches in Judea, if 
he bad been one of the messengers 
who brought to Jerusalem the 
Antioch subscriptions. It cannot, 
perhaps, be said with propriety, 
that there is any positive contra- 
diction. But, on the other hand, 
it is evident that we do not possess 
a chronicle of clearly stated events, 
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as to the details of which the only 
two available authorities substan- 
tially coincide. 

According to the Acts of the 
Apostles, Paul, on recovering his 
sight, straightway preached Christ 
in the synagogue of Damascus, 
and “after many days” excited 
such hostility on the part of the 
Jews in that city that he had to 
flee for his life. The incident of 
his being let down by the wall in a 
basket is alluded to, as before stated, 
without any indicating date, in the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians.* 
We next hear of him at Jerusalem, 
three years, according to the 
Epistle, after his conversion. Then, 
according to the Acts,t he essayed 
to join himself to the disciples, but 
they were all afraid of him, and 
believed not that he was a disciple. 
But Barnabas took him and 
brought him to the Apostles, with 
whom he was then “ coming in and 
going out at Jerusalem.” He dis- 
puted with the Hellenists, who 
attempted his life, and _ the 
brethren aided his flight to Tarsus 
by Caesarea. It must be with re- 
gard to this important visit that 
the account in the Epistle to the 
Galatians adds, that it lasted only 
fifteen days, and that Paul then 
saw none of the apostles but Peter, 
except James, the Lord’s brother, 
who was not one of the twelve. 
Afterwards he came into the re- 
gions of Syria and Cilicia. It is 
impossible to form any accurate 
idea of what actually occurred from 
such very varying accounts. 

From Tarsus, according to the 
narrative,t Barnabas brought Paul 
to Antioch, the chronology indi- 
cating the year a.p. 41. Then, in 
the following year,§ he went to 
Jerusalem with Barnabas, carrying 
the contributions of the disciples 
at Antioch in anticipation of a 


* 2 Cor. xi. 33. + Acts ix. 26. 
\| Idem, 30. 


famine.|| The two delegates, of 
whom Barnabas is always thus far 
mentioned as the principal by the 
narrator, returned from Jerusalem 
to Antioch, when they had ful- 
filled their commission, taking with 
them John surnamed Marcus. 

To this visit no reference is 
made in the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians. 

A species of consecration of 
Barnabas and Paul (who up to this 
time has been always called Saul) 
by the prophets and teachers at 
Antioch follows in the narrative— 
a fact which militates against the 
protests against what may be called 
Church authority which inspires 
the tone of the Epistle. 

The journeys of the two dele- 
gates are then traced to Seleucia, 
Cyprus, Pamphylia, and Pisidia. 
In Antioch, the chief city of the 
latter province, the Jews stirred up 
the devout and honourable women 
and the chief men of the city, and 
expelled Paul and Barnabas from 
their bounds. Hence they went to 
Iconium, where a similar expulsion 
occurred, an attempt being made 
to stone them. Thence they fled to 
Lystra, where the picturesque inci- 
dent of the popular rumour, at the 
feast of the Bouphonia, that 
Jupiter, attended by Mercury, had 
descended to earth in the persons 
of the two strangers, was followed 
by the actual lapidation of Paul, 
at the instance of Jews from 
Antioch and Iconium. Recovering, 
however, he went the next day with 
Barnabas to Derbe, and then re- 
turned to Lystra, Iconium, Antioch 
in Pisidia, Pamphylia, Perga, 
Attalia, and so again to Antioch 
in Syria. The whole of this jour- 
ney is compressed in the Epistle 
into the words, “ Afterwards I 
came into the regions of Syria and 
Cilicia, and was unknown by face 
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unto the Churches of Judea which 
were in Christ.” 

An abode of “long time” in 
Antioch brings down the narrative 
to the Sabbatic year a.p. 48, when 
“certain men came down from 
Judea,”’* and enforced on the 
Christians the duty of submitting 
to the initiatory rite of Judaism. 

To this reference is apparently 
made, though as if by the after- 
thought, in the Epistle, as the time 
when Peter was come to Antioch, 
and “certain came from James.” + 
It is important to remark the un- 
compromising language used in 
the Epistle as to this dispute. Paul 
declares that Peter was to be con- 
demned,t and that he, Barnabas, 
and the other Jews acted as hypo- 
crites. This unseemly controversy 
is spoken of in the narrative as 
“in much dissension and disputa- 
tion.”” On this followed a sort of 
appeal to Jerusalem, where Bar- 
nabas and Paul pleaded their own 
cause before the Apostles, and a 
kind of modus vivendi was arrived 
at, according to the narrative, 
which declared that it was not 
necessary for Gentile converts to 
Christianity to undergo the initia- 
tory rite of Judaism, but which 
said nothing as to the original 
matter in dispute—namely, the 
eating together, or social inter- 
course, of Christian Jews and 
Christian Gentiles. Of that very 
important incident no notice what- 
ever is taken in the Epistle, the 
writer glancing but for a moment 
at the historic facts, and devoting 
all his energy to that form of argu- 
ment, consisting in the elaborate 
glossing of texts from the law, which 
forms the main corpus of rab- 
binical theology. Any student who 
is familiar with the Mishna and 
the Ghemara, is also familiar with 
the source and method of the 
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argumentative part of the Pauline 
Epistles. Those who have not this 
knowledge, are not qualified to dis- 
cuss the subject, or to form any 
correct idea of either the argument 
or the tone and meaning of Paul. 
The chronology of this visit 
tallies exactly with the time of four- 
teen years beforementioned in the 
Epistle, where it is added that Titus 
accompanied Barnabas and Paul, 
and thus a dispute arose as to his 
Gentile character. The expression 
of the Epistle “according to reve- 
lation,” to which great importance 
has been attached, should be com- 
pared with the phrase “they 
ordered,” in the narrative. What- 
ever was the source of the sugges- 
tion, the mission was at the desire 
of the community. It is remarkable 
that here, while expressing a fear 
lest he should run or had run into 
error§, the writer of the Epistle 
gives no apology for the diametric 
opposition of his teaching to that 
of the twelve. To their experience 
and memory of the personal teach- 
ing of Jesus, as bearing on the 
points in dispute, he shows no 
deference whatever. Neither does 
he, on the contrary, allege any 
prophetic communication made to 
himself, and vouched by the seal 
which all pious Jews knew to be 
required by the Law in attestation 
of such communication. As he 
verily thought with himself that he 
ought to imprison and kill the 
Christians, so now|| he wishes the 
curse of Keritoth, or excision from 
the people of God, to fall upon 
those who support views opposed 
to his own. And he introduces an 
argument, which can only be com- 
pared with the fantastic quibbles 
of the Agada, when he says that 
the account of the two children 
of Abraham is allegorically given.{ 
A yet more signal example of the 
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purely rabbinic style of argument 
familiar to Paul and the fellow 
pupils of Gamaliel may be cited 
from the reference, in an Epistle 
of nearly the same date, to one of 
the most absurd passages of the 
Agada, that telling of the rock that 
followed the wanderings of the 
tribes of the Exodus, with the 
characteristic paronomasia on the 
words Massah and Messiah.* 

If it be thought for a moment 
that a comparison of two docu- 
ments as minute as the foregoing 
may in any way be liable to the 
charge of learned trifling, it must 
be remembered that it is rendered 
necessary by the stress which is put 
by orthodox writers on the ipsissima 
verba of every portion of the New 
Testament. In this respect, the 
theologian and the literary critic 
follow canons of research so totally 
different, that accord, or almost 
even rational argument, is out of 
the question. The character of 
Paul, in fact, is regarded from 
standpoints so entirely different by 
the ecclesiastic and by the critical 
scholar that it is well to inquire 
for a moment into the special pecu- 
liarity of each view. 

From the point of view of the 
mass of his own countrymen, 
indeed, Paul was a renegade rabbi, 
who was attempting the overthrow 
of the main bulwark of the Jewish 
faith. Itis to be remarked that 
he is nowhere accused, even by 
his fiercest foes, of offending 
against the cardinal doctrine of 
Judaism, the ineffable unity of 
the Divine Being. This fact is 
one of extreme importance in 
estimating his actual doctrine. 
That he held what may be called 
the highest sentiments, within the 
limits of Jewish orthodoxy, as to 
the personal character of the 
Messias, is patent from the 
Epistles. No less clear is his 
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belief that the Messias had come, 
and was about very shortly to 
return, in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth. As to that personal 
question there was a division of 
opinion among the Jews. The 
opinion of Paul was held only 
by the minority; but there was 
nothing in it of a nature to cause 
a total breach between the two 
opposing parties, or to lead to any 
effort on the part of those who 
held that the judgment of the 
Sanhedrim on the 15th of Nisan, 
A.D. 33, had been correct, to at- 
tempt to exclude those who differed 
from them in this respect from 
the Temple rites. On the contrary, 
we find the Apostles who had been 
in personal attendance on Jesus 
daily frequenting the Temple. 
And we know from the judicial 
treatises of the Mishna that the 
only charge of which Paul ran the 
risk of accusation, was that of 
being a “refractory and contuma- 
cious elder.” + The procedure in 
such a case is clearly laid down in 
the tract De Synedris. If an elder 
disobeyed the edict of the Senate, 
he was to be brought before the 
first court, or college of judges, 
which sat at the entrance to the 
mountain of the Sanctuary. This 
primary court was represented, out 
of the Holy Land, by those Beth- 
din, or local councils, which so 
repeatedly ordered Paul to be 
beaten; a punishment fully within 
their competence. If before this 
primary court the elder pleaded, 
“T have declared this sense from 
the Scriptures — my companions 
have declared that—I have taught 
thus—they thus,” the court, if it 
agreed with the pleader, had the 
power of acquittal ; if otherwise, 
it referred the case to the second 
court, which sat at the gate of the 
great court of the Temple. The 
difficulty being here exposed, the 
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court gave judgment if the case 
seemed clear; if otherwise, the 
question was referred to the Great 
Sanhedrim. If after condemna- 
tion, the teacher continued to 
express his opinion in words, he 
was not liable to punishment. But 
if he acted, and brought others to 
act, in contravention of what was 
declared to be the law by the 
ultimate Court of Appeal, he was to 
be put to death, not by lapidation, 
but by the less shameful punish- 
ment of strangulation. Stripes 
might be administered by a court 
of three judges ; but capital 
punishment could only be inflicted 
by sentence of the second or smaller 
Sanhedrim of twenty-three judges. 
The special capital jurisdiction of 
the Great Sanhedrim (which applied 
in the cases of the apostate tribe, 
the false prophet, and the accused 
high priest) was abrogated, so far 
as the power of inflicting death 
went, by the Roman Power in, or 
close upon, the year preceding the 
Crucifixion. But there is no record 
of any interference by the Romans 
with the powers of the secondary 
courts. Political reasons no doubt 
led to the limitation of the power 
of life or death exercised by the 
high priest, as president of the 
Great Sanhedrim. 

In the cases, however, of idolatry, 
blasphemy, and temptation to 
apostacy, the proceedings were more 
summary, and the punishment, in 
case of conviction,waslapidation. It 
must have been on the last of these 
charges that the lapidation of Paul 
at Lystra occurred, if the pro- 
ceedings in that case were judicial, 
as seems to be intimated by the 
expression, “‘ persuaded the people.” 
But on the occasion of Paul’s ap- 
pearance before the High Priest 
and Sanhedrim (on 17 Sivan, a.p. 
54), we find the council divided as 
to the character of the doctrine 
which Paul was accused of erro- 
neously teaching. It is thus certain 
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that it was not the supreme charge 
of apostacy that was here urged 
against him; and this fact must be 
taken as conclusive with reference 
to the limits within which he con- 
fined his teachings as to the cha- 
racter of the Messias. The impor- 
tance of this distinction will 
hereafter appear to be cardinal. 

Paul, then, in the opinion 
of the Sanhedrim, was not an 
apostate or an outcast; but a 
rabbi accused of teaching unsound 
doctrine. And what was needful 
in order to give the full character 
of criminality to his teaching—to 
remove it beyond the limit of re- 
prehensible eccentricity—was the 
proof of some palpable breach of 
the law. Such would have been 
the conduct of which he was falsely 
accused, of bringing Greeks into 
the courts of Israel. His conten- 
tion to the very last, so far as the 
Acts of the Apostles go, was that 
neither against the law of the Jews 
nor yet against the Temple, had he 
in any way offended. A careful 
and minute comparison of the nar- 
rative of the Acts, of the words of 
his Epistles, and of the exact pro- 
visions of the Jewish law, thus 
enables us to remove from the 
character of Paul that stigma of 
disingenuousness—not to call it by 
a harsher name—which mustattach 
to him if the minute comparison of 
the books of the New Testament 
be made in the ordinary utter igno- 
rance of the Jewish law on which 
theologians are wont to pride 
themselves. It is possible that the 
indication thus afforded of the 
character of Paul may lead some 
students at least to turn to the 
real source of information as to the 
points about which most modern 
writers are so much more apt to 
theorise than to inquire. 

It must also be remembered 
that the doctrines of the Pharisees 
with reference to certain rules of 
ceremonial purity were not em- 
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bodied in the Synhedral law until 
a period later than that under 
examination. In all those points 
as to washing, for example, in 
which the synoptic Evangelists 
represent Jesus as opposing the 
Pharisees, no law had at that time 
been passed. A rabbi was as free 
to take one side of the argument 
as the other. As to eating with 
Gentiles—although any Jew of 
the Holy Land would be likely to 
regard it with horror, its prohibi- 
tion is not distinctly to be found 
enacted. With one Gentile a Jew 
was forbidden to be alone; but the 
extreme severity of the bonds of 
ceremonial purity were released out 
of Palestine. The mere residence 
abroad involved pollution; and a 
degree more or less has not 
usually been regarded as of 
great importance; as, indeed, is 
the case with the Jews as a rule 
in the present day. Thus it is 
perfectly conceivable how Paul 
excited the utmost horror and de- 
testation on the part of the majority 
of his countrymen without com- 
mitting a tangible breach of the 
law. He taught, in the first 
place, that immortality was not 
restricted to the Jew. This was a 
doctrine quite opposed to the 
Jewish belief. But it could not 
be directly condemned either from 
the written or from the oral law, 
though it was opposed to the 
usual interpretations of the ac- 
count of the creation of Adam.* 
“The living soul” which the Lord 
God breathed into the nostrils of 
the second Adam, the progenitor 
of the Jews, according to the doc- 
trine of the Kabbala (to which 
reference is madeft in the Epistle 
to the Corinthians) was held to be 
peculiar to the Jew. “The future 
life is the part of every Israelite” 
is the sentence of the oral law.t 
Certain exceptions follow. Rabbi 
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Akiba excepted those who read 
Gentile writings. Those Israelites 
who denied the resurrection were 
also excluded from its hope; and 
those who denied that the law was 
given from Heaven. Under the 
latter provision (unless a Gentile 
was more highly favoured than 
a Jew) the whole outer world was 
condemned to extinction at death. 
This is in accordance with the 
differences made between the de- 
grees of pollution accruing from 
the corpse or bones of a Jew and 
those of a Gentile, and with the 
interpretations given to the two 
consecutive chapters of the book of 
Genesis before referred to. In 
this respect, therefore, the doctrine 
of Paul was extremely abhorrent 
to the mass of his countrymen. 
And when to this his habit of 
free intercourse with Gentiles was 
added, it becomes perfectly easy to 
understand the flame of wrath 
that burst forth whenever he set 
his foot in the neighbourhood of a 
foreign synagogue. As to the 
origin of this immense difference 
between his views and _ those 
erystalised in the Mishna we may 
have a word further to say. 
The Catholic Church has re- 
garded the character of the Apostle 
Paul from a diametrically oppo- 
site standpoint. In the orthodox 
view he was something more than 
a prophet. He was a man filled 
with a divine spirit, and set 
forth as a teacher and legislator 
for the human race throughout all 
time. This view, it must be 
observed, rests on the sole basis of 
the authority of the Church. Even 
if we were to admit (which would 
be to beg the question) that any 
authority which St. Paul ever 
claimed for himself should beat once 
accorded to him, no fair inter- 
preter of his language could attri- 
bute to him such a position. It is 
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higher than even that of Moses 
himself. The great legislator is 
represented as inquiring of God for 
each step in his course, and for 
each enactment of his word. The 
Apostle of the Gentiles is credited 
with a plenary infallibility, which 
remarkably contrasts with the fre- 
quent admissions and implications 
of unjustifiable conduct that occur 
in the narrative of the Acts. The 
true question, however, is narrow. 
As it is on the authority of the 
Church alone that Paul can be 
regarded as infallible, it is hard to 
draw the line. The historic Catholic 
Church has declared a like infalli- 
bility to reside in itself. Even 
apart from the decree of the Vati- 
can Council, which may be said to 
localise rather than to intensify the 
claim, the living word has always 
been regarded as not only the ex- 
ponent, but the proof of the truth 
of the written word. Under this 
creed it is not only idle, but wrong 
for the private scholar to seek to as- 
certain for himself the meaning of 
any expression of St. Paul or of 
any other sacred writer. The same 
authority, then, which pronounces 
the divine and plenary inspiration 
of the Apostles to be an essential 
article of faith, declares itself to be 
the only custodian of the truth, 
and thus reduces the value of the 
New Testament to that of its anti- 
quarian character. We are to 
believe, not because we know that 
St. Paul makes such or such a 
statement, but because the Church 
asserts that such a statement is 
true. 

If we now inquire either into the 
opinions which Paul expressed of 
his own position, or into the exist- 
ing indications of the manner in 
which he was regarded by the 
various Christian communities of 
his day, we shall find something as 


* 2 Cor. xi. 5. + 1 Cor. xv. 9. 
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far removed from the Catholic as 
from the Jewish portrait. Per- 
plexity, trouble, vexation, and hesi- 
tation beset that earnest spirit 
from within as from without. 
“Am I not an apostle?” he asks 
the Corinthians, writing from 
Ephesus—a question hard to dis- 
connect from the expression in the 
Epistle to the angel of the Church 
at Ephesus, “ Thou hast tried them 
which say they are apostles, and 
are not, and hast found them 
liars.” Even the writer of the 
Acts of the Apostles, who once 
(and perhaps twice) uses the ex- 
pression, “the Apostles Barnabas 
and Paul,’ must have attached a 
different import to the word from 
that in which it applies to the twelve. 
These were “men which have com- 
panied with us all the time that 
the Lord Jesus went in and out 
among us, of whom one was 
solemnly ordained to be a witness, 
with the remaining eleven, of his 
resurrection.” In this sense Paul 
could not claim the title. No- 
where do we find it yielded to him 
by any of the twelve, or by any 
Jewish Church or writer. In his 
passionate appeal to the Corin- 
thians, Paul speaks of the right to 
support by the Church as the 
essence of that apostolic claim 
which he urges. At one time he 
says, “I suppose I was not a whit 
behind the chiefest apostle.”* At 
another he admits that he is not 
worthy to be called an apostle.t 
When he speaks of the signs of 
an apostle,t he refers to something 
totally different from the requisites 
laid down by the eleven.§ The 
want of mutual recognition of and 
by the personal disciples of Jesus 
he not only admits,|| but attempts 
to justify, by saying that they “in 
conference added nothing unto 
me.” His strife with Peter has 
t 2 Cor. xii. 12. § Acts i. 22, 25. 
§ Gal. ii. 6. 
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been above referred to. His argu- 
ment against those who preach any 
other gospel than that which he 
had preached to the Galatians is 
the sinmple Rabbinical argument, 
“Let him be accursed.”* Of his 
Gospel he speaks as a revelation 
“in him.”+ As far as his argu- 
ment goes, the care taken by the 
witnesses of the life and death of 
Christ to treasure up his words, 
and to bear witness to the world, 
was idle and unimportant. The 
evidence of upwards of five hun- 
dred brethren at once was nothing 
to Paul, for he continued his per- 
secution in spite of it. The one 
moment of subjective vision—or 
whatever repetitions of that vision 
there may have been, as to which he 
says nothing definite—was all te 
him. We find him thus, on the one 
hand, disregarding that human 
testimony on which the basis of 
any preaching to the outer world 
could alone be safely laid, and on 
the other hand entirely failing to 
make that definite statement of 
being charged with a divine mes- 
sage, vouched by the seal of 
miracle or true prediction, which 
the law of Moses, the law of the 
Sanhedrim, and the unbroken belief 
of the Jews, held to be necessary 
for the avouchment of the right to 
claim authority as a divine mes- 
senger. 

Thus it is in no way surprising 
that even in the church at Corinth, 
within four years from Paul’s first 
preaching in that city, an Ebionite 
or Judeo-Christian party had been 
formed; which disputed not only 
with the Alexandrian or symbolising 
heresy, and with the direct Gentile 
followers of Paul, but also with a 
fourth group, of whom nothing is 
said but that they called them- 
selves the followers of Christ. Of 
what priceless value would an in- 
vestigation and a confutation of the 
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views of these several parties have 
proved to the Church! In com- 
plaining of these different sects, 
Paul supremely despises what sub- 
sequently became the initiatory 
rite of Christianity. He thanks 
God that he had baptised none of 
them (with few exceptions) lest it 
should be said he had baptised in 
his own name. And then, instead 
of that plain, simple, dignified 
claim to attention of which Peter 
had givenan example when brought 
before the Sanhedrim—*“ We are 
his witnesses of these things ”—or 
the preference of any tangible claim 
to be the bearer of a distinct divine 
message, the apostle wanders to 
quotations of Scripture passages, 
totally—as it seems to us—irrele- 
vant to the matter in hand; and 
makes that illogical kind of ap- 
peal to the weak and the unwise 
to sit in judgment on the wise and 
prudent, which has ever been a 
distinctive mark of the wildest 
fanaticism. 

An appreciation of this nature, 
at which any impartial literary in- 
quiry ¢ cannot fail to arrive, will be 
met by the eager rejoinder: 
“What, then! Do you say that 
Paul was an impostor—a liar—a 
bad man?” By raising the issue, 
was he a liar, a madman, or more 
than a prophet? it is thought that 
the selection of the latter charac- 
ter will unquestionably be rendered 
necessary. But the issue is a false 
one. It can only be raised by 
those who are profoundly ignorant 
of the character of the education 
of Paul, when he sat at the feet of 
Gamaliel. What his fellow rabbis 
were like we know. That Paul 
when with them was like them we 
have his own assurance. The only 
part which remains to be admitted 
is, that what Paul was before, that 
he was after, his journey to Damas- 
cus, with the simple difference that 
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he had changed his opinion on the 
question of whether Jesus was the 
expected Messiah. His anathemas 
were withdrawn from his new to 
be hurled against his old asso- 
ciates. 

Of the teaching of Gamaliel, the 
master of Paul, we have the most 
famous apophthegm recorded in the 
Mishna, Its echo may be heard 
in every Epistle, “ Rabban Gamaliel 
said,* Take a rabbi for your guide, 
abstain from that which is doubt- 
ful, and do not form the habit of 
taking tithes by guess.” Submis- 
sion to the Rabbi—such is the lesson 
of the master, such that of the 
pupil. Rabbi Simeon, the son of 
Gamaliel, however, presents a 
strange contrast in his cautious 
counsel to the fiery eloquence of 
Paul: “All my life I have been 
brought up among sages, and I 
have found nothing more advanta- 
geous than silence. Not speech, 
but work, is fundamental, and he 
who multiplies words is not without 
sin.” Yet more conciliatory was 
another dictum of the same rabbi : 
“The world stands on three things 
—justice, truth, and peace. As it is 
written ‘Speak ye every man the 
truth to his neighbour, execute the 
judgment of truth and peace in 
your gates.’”+ “Great is the law,” 
continues the same teacher some- 
what later, “which gives life to 
those who fulfil it, both in this 
world and in the world to come—as 
it is written ‘It shall be health to 
thy navel and marrow to thy 
bones.’ t The law is above the 
priest and above the king, for the 
priesthood has twenty-four grades ; 
the kingdom has thirty; the law 
has forty-eight, and they are these : 
Doctrine, attention, grace of lips, 
purpose of heart, terror, fear, hu- 
mility, joy, obedience to the sage, 
bearing among fellows, questions 


* Capita Patrum, i. 16 


1 + Zech. viii. 16. 
§ Le Talmud de Babylon, traduit par L’Abbé Chiarini, t. 1, p. 86. 
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among disciples, quiet, study of the 
Bible, study of the Mishna, purity, 
long suffering, a good heart, faith 
in the wise, submission to punish- 
ment, little sleep, little business, 
little talk, little pleasure, little 
laughter, little conversation with 
men; he who knows his place ; he 
who is content with his daily bread, 
he who sets a hedge to his lips; 
he who does not boast himself to 
be righteous ; he who is charitable; 
he who loves God; he who loves. 
man; he who loves justice and 
chastisements ; he who avoids glory 
and follows not glory ; he who does 
not follow his own heart in doc- 
trine; he who bears the yoke with 
his fellow; he who inclines to the 
scale of innocence; he who strives 
for peace ; he who strives for truth ; 
he who bows his heart to discip- 
line ; he who asks and replies; he 
who hears and increases learning ; 
he who learns that he may teach 
others ; he who learns the Law that 
he may do it; he who makes wis- 
dom his teacher; he who is cau- 
tious in his witness ; he who utters 
anything in the name of him who 
first said ‘lo! you have heard’; he 
who utters anything i in the name of 
him who first said it, brings re- 

demption to the world.” 

It is not easy to find, in the 
whole range of literature, any 
parallel to the insane conceit of 
the Jewish Rabbi. It is ingrained 


in the Mishna itself. Rabbi 
Simeon Ben Jochai was wont to 
say,§ alluding to the extreme 


rarity of those whom he allowed 
to be theologians of the first order 

“T have seen that the sons of the 
banquet are few, and, if it is neces- 
sary to raise their number as high 
as two, there are only myself and 
my son who can claim the title.” 
This modest teacher flourished 
about 120 a.pv. He was called the 
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Great Light, the Spark of Moses, 
and, by abbreviation, Raschbai ; 
and is said to have composed the 
cabalistic book Zohar in a cavern, 
in which he dwelt for twelve years. 
“God has-in the world,” says 
an Agada quoted by Maimonides, 
“but four cubits of Halaca.” 
Four cubits is the height of a man. 
The man in question is the theo- 
logian. God, then, has no creatures 
in the world who correspond to his 
purpose as creator, except the 
theologians. ‘ Why then,” asks 
Maimonides, “has he created 
idiots?”* (that is to say, those 
who are not rabbis). For two rea- 
sons. First, to be the servants of 
the sages. Ben Zoma, the pheenix of 
the theologians of his time, used to 
say, fixing his eyes on the rest of 
the Israelites, “ Blessed be He who 
has created all these men to serve 
me.” Secondly, to keep the earth 
habitable, because the sages, like 
the planets, the elements, and the 
celestial spheres, are always few in 
number. Rabbi Hanina Ben Dosa 
studied the law under Rabbi 
Johannan Ben Zaccai, the disciple 
of Hillel, and the contemporary of 
Rabban Gamaliel. He must thus 
have been an intimate associate of 
Paul, as a disciple of the latter 
doctor, and as an official of the 
Sanhedrim (which was transported 
by Rabbi Johannan from Jerusalem 
to Jabneh by permission of Titus). 
One day, when-the son of this great 
theologian was ill, his father, seeing 
Rabbi Hanina enter, said, ‘‘ Hanina, 
my son, implore the Divine mercy 
that my son may live.” Rabbi 
Hanina placed his head between 
his knees and implored the Divine 
merey, and the invalid recovered. 
The wife of Johannan said to her 
husband, ‘“ What! is Hanina 
greater than thou?” He replied, 
“No, but he is like a servant 
in the presence of a king (meaning 
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that he might enter at any time 
without permission), while I am 
like a prince before a king.’’ It will 
be difficult to exceed this specimen 
of the tone of the school in which 
Paul was reared. In twenty-four 
cases, said Rabbi Jehoshua Ben 
Levi, the Bethdin decrees the 
nidui (or first degree of excommu- 
nication), from the honour of a 
rabbi. In the same code is to be 
found the excommunication of 
any Jew who bore witness against 
another Jew before Gentile 
tribunes. In accordance with this 
extraordinary claim we find two 
striking expressions in two 'of the 
Epistles of Paul. One refers to 
“Hymenzus and Alexander, whom 
I have delivered to Satan that they 
may learn not to blaspheme.” The 
other is in the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians—“ Dare any of you, 
having a matter against another, 
go to law before the unjust ?—the 
saints shall judge the world—is 
there not a sage among your ” 
Full, as are all the writings of 
Paul, of rabbinical allusion and 
argument, no quotation can more 
pointedly show how far, in his 
bearing towards his own disciples, 
he clothed himself with the 
assumptions of the rabbis amongst 
whom he had been trained, and 
applied, out of the Holy Land, the 
extremest penalties put in the 
power of the doctor of the law by 
the fullest stretch of the authority 
of the Mishna. 

Tt has been asserted that no 
man ever passed through the fiery 
ordeal of the retreat devised by 
Loyola as a preparation for those 
who thought of joining his order, 
without becoming a Jesuit. We 
may well believe, if we read the 
regulations imposed, that such is 
the case. No less does it seem im- 
possible to imagine that any human 





being would pass through the fright- 


* Cf. 2 Peter i. 20. 
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ful curriculum of the higher rabbi- 
nical study and escape from the trial 
whole and sane, both in intelligence 
and in conscience. The rabbis 
distinctly thought that the law of 
God involved hatred to the non- 
Jew, and contempt of all the Jews 
but the rabbis. Their mode of 
drawing arguments from _ the 
words, and even from the letters, 
of Scripture, in total defiance of 
the spirit, and in contempt of the 
obvious sense, must have been 
enough to pervert the most truth- 
loving spirit. Although a man of 
tender affection for those who were 
docile to his teaching, Paul speaks 
with all the pride and wrath of a 
rabbi to all those who question the 
lightest of his assertions. He offers 
no excuse for so doing. He learned 
that habit from his childhood. He 
was ready to exchange anathemas 
with the twelve witnesses of Christ. 
He was even betrayed by the same 
fierce and impetuous spirit into the 
signal indecency of cursing the 
High Priest on the seat of justice. 
Nor is his apology, to the effect 
that he did not know the person 
who is called Ananias by the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles, 
{which is not in accordance with 
he chronology of the High Priests 
according to Josephus) intelligible, 
or altogether tothe point. It was, 
at all events, the president of the 
Supreme Court of Israel, sitting in 
that court, to whom the accused 
addressed that astounding male- 
diction, “God smite thee, thou 
whited wall.” And this outburst 
came from a doctor of that law 
which taught that the eternal life 
oi the man who should call the 
blush of shame to the cheek of his 
brother Israelite was imperilled 
by such an offence. 

And yet if, from the distance of 
eighteen centuries, we look back at 
the perplexed and thorny course of 
the first preacher of Aryan Christi- 
anity, what gravdeur invests the 
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memory of the man! How 
heroic is the figure that looms 
through the mist of tradition! 
How intense are the lights cast on 
salient features, how profound the 
gloom of the shadows. The in- 
fluence of Paul on human thought, 
in our own race and down to 
our own times, has been greater 
than that of any writer with 
the sole exception of Aristotle. 
Among religious legislators his 
position can be compared only to 
that of Moses years before, and to 
that of Mohammed years after, 
his own day. His figure is pre- 
sented to the imagination veiled by 
an aerial perspective proper to his 
date in history. We know far 
more of his trials and struggles 
than we do of the forty years of 
the solitary wandering of the great 
prophet of Mount Sinai in the 
desert. We know far less than we 
do of that agony in which the 
great prophet of Mecca strove 
with the blinding doubt which he 
experienced as to his own sanity. 
Unpractised in the art or habit of 
rule in which the foster child of 
an Egyptian queen grew up from 
his rushen cradle; undisciplined 
by that keen struggle with the 
stern realities of life which drove 
the son of a noble of the Koreish 
to earn his bread in the lowly state 
of a camel driver, Paul was cursed 
with the education more fitted 
than any other to lead a man to 
postpone the true to the conven- 
tional, and to hear the voice of 
God in the echo of his own 
passions and prejudices. Yet how 
does the whole nature of the man 
glow and scintillate with the in- 
tensity of the fire that burned 
within. How does the passion of 
the speaker scorn the bounds of 
rhetorical order, and pierce the 
rags of his rabbinical diction! The 
fortune of Paul was signally un- 
like that of either of those great 
armed prophets in whom alone 
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the subtle genius of Macchiavelli 
could recognise the moulders of 
human destiny. His teaching was 
utterly rejected, so far as he gives 
us to understand, by the mass of 
those of his own blood. It has 
entered into the very life of the 
religious organisation of the 
Aryan race. ‘The literary work of 
Mohammed, wnarranged as are its 
chapters down to the present day, 
was so far exhaustive, that the 
Koran is at once the statute book 
and the science of Islam. Howmuch 
of that more detailed law which 
did not fairly take its final form 
until some century after the death 
of Paul was actually the work of 
Moses, is a secret not yet wrung 
from the past. Some great 
Semitic scholars have held that in 
the ten words of Sinai we have 
all the legislation that fell from the 
lips of Moses. Common fame, 
supported by the sanction of the 
Mishna, has attributed to him the 
authorship of the Pentateuch as a 
whole, even including the very 
reference to Moses in Deutero- 
nomy. Exact, minute, exhaustive, 
the Mosaic law is not only a 
perfect code, but one eminently 
calculated to give absolute peace 
to the conscience of the worshipper. 
Doubt under its rule is impossible, 
since what it does not forbid, it 
impliedly allows. All dispute, 
under its sanction, is as to ques- 
tion of details of interpretation. 
No change, no progress is possible, 
except in the constant addition of 
new hedges to protect the sanctity 
of the law, and to make what is 
forbidden also impossible. The 
work of Paul affords a contrast to 
the Koran as distinct as it does to 
the Pentateuch. It is inferential, 
argumentative, self asserting— 
more far-reaching in its results 
than in its injunctions. With an 
unconsciousness of self-contradic- 
tion (to which the nearest parallel 
may perhaps be found in the 
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writings of Charles Kingsley), he 
protested that he was labouring to 
establish the Mosaic law by those 
very writings which have been the 
very storehouse of every missile 
since hurled at that venerable code. 
Truly he described himself as the 
sower of a seed the fruit of which 
he could neither anticipate nor 
live to see. Could he have ima- 
gined what would have been the 
evolution of the doctrines said to 
be taught by his writings under 
some of the most famous of the 
Roman bishops; could he have 
imagined what dogmas would be 
tortured out of his impassioned 
words by those who knew nothing 
of his education and habits of 
thought; could he have seen in 
vision the Ghetto to which his 
brethren after the flesh were to be 
confined by those who professed to 
hold the keys of the fisherman of 
Galilee; could he have dreamed 
how the written law would be ex- 
plained into the very contradiction 
of its grandest principles, and how 
the oral law would be banished 
from the knowledge of Christian 
men as a heretical study; above all, 
could he have known how much 
of this would have been, rightly or 
wrongly, directly attributed to his 
Epistles, how gladly would he have 
met the mouth of the lion! If the 
Mishna be truly impugned as a 
work the outcome of which taught 
the Jew to hate all the rest of the 
human family, it is from the writ- 
ings of Paul that the chief argu- 
ments have been drawn which have 
taught the human family to hate 
the Jew. 

But yet a living seed was sown. 
The work for which the ardent 
missionary thought little of his life 
was accomplished. His own letters 
give us very much of what he 
thought, and hoped, and felt. 
While a busy future yet apparently 
stretched before him, his figure 
disappears from history with the 
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suddenness with which the tropical 
sun disappears beneath the waves. 
Whether he took his intended 
journey into Spain; when, where, 
or whether or no he wrote half of 
the epistles that bear his name; 
how, when, and where he died, are 
circumstances untold by history, 
and mendaciously told by tradition. 
He has not, indeed, attained, in 
the Catholic Church, to the mythi- 
cal grandeur of St. Peter. The 
reason is plain. That address to 
Peter which forms the cruz of all 
non-Roman Christendom could in 
no respects be strained to apply to 
Paul. But in all the non-Roman 
communions the figure of Paul has 
assumed far higher importance 
than that of the elder apostle. In 
his writings the Church has pro- 
fessed to find all that she has 
invented since his death. In 
orthodox times he would have been 
condemned as a Sabellian. Knox 
would have banished him as an 
Erastian ; Calvin would have sent 
him to the stake with Servetus, if 
only to conceal the contrast between 
his own iron and inhuman logic and 
the divine inconsequence of the 
writer whom he misrepresented. 
But the seed of Gentile Christianity 
was sown by Paul, and to him is 
thus fairly attributed the whole 
harvest—both of wheat and of 
tares. 

In forming an estimate of his 
character, we are struck with 
wonder at the contrast between the 
extent and the performance of his 
work, and the humble and solitary 
position which he occupied after 
the loss of his official dignity. 
He wrought with his own hands 
for his daily bread at a time when, 
in hope and in resolution, he con- 
fronted not only the senate and 
people of his own land, but the 
rulers alike of temporal sway and 
of spiritual darkness throughout 
the Roman world. To the lore 
and the narrow study of the 
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rabbi, he had added the more than 
half-forbidden study of Grecian 
literature. To that forbidden lore 
he owes, so far as can now be 
traced, the central element of his 
fiery mission. Speaking a pro- 
vincial and Hebraised Greek, his 
native oratory was such as to lead 
the people of Lystra to recognise 
in his small figure the very God of 
Eloquence. When brought before 
the most august tribunal of Greece, 
he trusted to his own advocacy ; 
and the fire and genius of the 
orator outweighed his imperfect 
command over the most noble of 
human languages. It was before 
the Areopagus (on its sitting on 
the third week of the month Heca- 
tombeon, in the year of the 202nd 
Olympiad) that he first drew from 
a Grecian poet a lesson essentially 
destructive of the narrow limits of 
his rabbinical training. What 
intellectual phenomena was ever so 
startling as the declaration, by a 
learned Jew, in the audience of a 
heathen court, “ Being therefore 
the sons of God’’? 

In this grand Catholic utterance 
lay the main element of the 
triumph of Paul over prejudice 
and over timidity. He first pro- 
claimed the doctrine which over- 
came the sharpness of death, and 
opened the Kingdom of Heaven to 
all believers. And the great theme 
of the unity and immortality of the 
whole human race was announced 
with a power of individual con- 
viction that communicated itself to 
its hearers. With our actual phy- 
siological knowledge we may draw 
a profound distinction between the 
Egyptian doctrine of the return 
of the soul to the body, preserved 
for that purpose as a mummy; 
the Jewish idea of the budding 
forth of a new body from the 
os-sacrum, as the blade of wheat 
from the buried grain; and the 
Alexandrian idea that the resur- 
rection was past already, was, in 
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fact, only the anastasis, the uprising 
of the soul from its deserted tene- 
ment, and its continued spiritual 
existence. Definitions such as 
these were foreign to the temper 
of Paul. Some will ask, ‘“‘ How is 
the body raised up?” Idle ques- 
tion, he replies; as with the 
corn, so to each seed will be given 
his own body. The Jewish idea is 
present to his mind, as_ was 
natural; but it was not the mode, 
but the certainty, of immortality 
that was the burden of his gospel. 
That certainly Paul held un- 
doubtedly. To us the difference of 
dream, of hallucination, or of ob- 
jective appearance is essential—to 
the Jew they were all alike. ‘He 
appeared to me also” —how often 
he does not recount. Once he 
could not see, for the glory of the 
light. Once he saw him in a 
vision of the Temple. Once he 
stood by him at night on ship 
board. ‘“ Whether in the body 
or out of the body I cannot tell— 
God knoweth.” Christ is risen 
from the dead; with him we all 
shall live. 

The message which was pre- 
sented to the Gentile world was 
one of a wholly different order 
from that which St. Paul or the 
Galilean Apostles offered to the 
Jews. It differed as the disclosure 
of a fact that goes home straight 
to the heart of everyone differs 
from the advocacy of an opinion 
or of a doctrine. After the Cruci- 
fixion, the importance of the ques- 
tion whether Jesus was the 
Messiah was not one of the highest 
importance so far as the devout Jew 
was concerned. The teaching of 
the Apostles was, that having been 
wickedly slain, and by the hand 
of God raised to heaven, that 
same Jesus would return as the 
victorious and glorious Messias. 
In that hope the disciples waited. 
Many a pious Jew might wait with 
them, ready to believe when the 


expectation was fulfilled. This 
devout doubt and patient waiting 
is of the very essence of Jewish 
piety. Had the priests and rulers 
sinned in their conviction of 
Jesus? If so, the sacrifice of the 
High Priest’s bullock, and the 
return of the great Day of Ex- 
piation, had removed the sin, both 
from the priests and from the 
people. To see what God would 
reveal in due time was that for 
which the believer and the un- 
believer in Jesus were alike bound 
to wait. Meantime nothing was 
deranged—the round of daily duty 
was unaltered for all. The ex xample 
and the precept of Jesus were in 
the strictest accordance with the 
law. The only question in debate 
was as to a personal identification, 
as to which the better educated 
Jews might not improperly feel 
themselves incompetent to form an 
opinion. They would be willing 
to wait, although, with the lapse 
of each successive year without 
the fulfilment of the expectation 
of the Apostles, the number of 
those disposed to agree in their 
opinion must have gradually but 
sensibly diminished. At this hour 
the Jews are expecting the Messiah. 
Were he to appear in glory, and 
to speak of the death which he had 
once accomplished at Jerusalem, 
there would be no difficulty as to 
the reception of a truth declared 
from heaven. This is an idea quite 
conceivable from the Jewish stand- 
point. 

As to the proof of future life— 
the great argument for the Gentile 
world—the interest to the Jew was 
but light. Five-sixths of the Jews, 
or at least of the Jewish sects, 
held the belief in immortality too 
closely to need proof, or to be 
surprised at any supposed proof. 
If a prophet in their times had 
been raised from the dead, it was 
only a renewal, if under more re- 
markable circumstances, of a wonder 
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in which they fully believed. The 
Sadducees and their allies, on the 
other hand, shut themselves up 
in a simple denial of the fact. No 
‘udicial inquiry is stated to have 
taken place as to that fact. What- 
ever evidence had been collected 
had not convinced a Pharisee like 
Paul, well persuaded as he was, 
that it was not to be thought im- 
possible that God should raise the 
dead. 

And when Paul himself had 
accepted the new belief, his change 
of mind was founded on such 
purely subjective reasons, and his 
argument was so wholly rabbinical, 
in contrast to which may be called 
forensic, that it produced no effect 
on his former associates but that 
of exasperation. It is difficult for 
us, looking on Christianity as the 
religion of a part of mankind, to 
realise of how very little importance 
the views of the twelve could have 
appeared to the educated and 
devout Jew of their own day. 
Had it been otherwise we should 
not have found them remaining in 
Jerusalem till the close of the Acts 
of the Apostles, with so small an 
amount of persecution as is narrated 
by that historian. 

It was otherwise with the 
Roman world. The ancient pagan 
faith, if we may rely on the admis- 
sion of Cicero, had grown dim and 
cold. At no time within the range 
of history had it either the vitality 
or the comfort of the Jewish creed. 
A shadowy belief in a shadowy 
Hades, mingled with strong sus- 
picion of the honesty of priests 
and augurs, must have left an 
aching void in many a bosom. 
This void was at once filled by the 
mighty voice of Paul. Immor- 
tality was a fact, a proved fact, 
the birthright of mankind. To tell 
them this—something that he knew, 
and that was to him of the ut- 
most import—he braved poverty, 
shame, toil, prison, total shipwreck, 
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death. He counted not his life 
dear so that men would listen. 
And the marvel was the greater 
from the change it had wrought in 
one of the most exclusive of sec- 
taries. A Pharisee was preach- 
ing the brotherhood of man! 
The more narrow had been the 
training, the wider was his 
charity when the bounds were 
overleaped. The fiery nature of 
the man had all the grandeur of 
Vesuvius; or rather of Mount 
Vulture, for Vesuvius was then 
asleep, although about very ter- 


ribly to awake. His hatred 
glowed but against hate. His 
intolerance was of intolerance. 


Labouring under the fetters of his 
rabbinical mode of thought, and 
of his rabbinical mode of expres- 
sion, often inconsistent, usually to 
our views illogical, there was an 
intensity of conviction, a fervour 
of devotion, and an unbounded 
breadth of charity, which carried 
conviction to many of those to 
whom his doctrine was new. It 
was not, indeed, to his mind, a 
doctrine; it was the declaration 
of what he had seen, and felt, and 
known. 

That a man of his stamp and 
temper, whether judged by the 
work he wrought or by the brief 
glances that we can catch of his 
life and words, was raised up and 
guided as a special and honoured 
instrument of the Divine Governor 
of the World, those only can deny 
who also deny any such rule and 
governance. In what way that 
wonderful ray of light first pierced 
his mind, it is useless for us idly 
to inquire. He would himself have 
put away the question with an im- 
patient “God knoweth!” It is 
with a man like ourselves that we 
have to do, a man glowing with 
fervent passion, hurling at those 
who thwarted his course curses 
which have more of brotherly 
love in them than the most melo- 
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dious prayers of many an unctuous 
charlatan ; fierce in anger, and not 
less fierce in love; willing, in a 
burst of rhetoric, to be himself an 
outcast so that he could gain his 
brethren ; strong in faith, both in 
God and in his own mission; 
hoping all things, believing all 
things, enduring all things. It 
is not the meagre and vapid 
hermit, the quibbling scribe, the 
hair-splitting doctor, the semi- 
human magician, of theological 
painters, that was Paul the 
Apostle. He was a man of like 
errors and like passions with our- 
selves ; and the very heroic propor- 
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tions of his character, while on 
the one hand exaggerating both 
error and passion in a mode that 
surrounded his pathwith storms and 
conflict, on the other hand attained 
a force, a purity, and a love of 
truth which form a true canonisa- 
tion. The truth and the value of 
the opinions of Paul on any parti- 
cular subject, the source of his 
ideas, and the precise meaning of 
his words, are still matters of ques- 
tion and dispute. That such should 
be the case, eighteen centuries after 
his death, is in itself a remarkable 
tribute to the grandeur of his 
character. 
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Norman VENATOR was a Scottish 
laird, of ancient lineage but scanty 
means. His lot, however, hap- 
pened to be cast in an age when 
fortunes might be obtained for the 
mere asking by persons who were 
happy in having interest among 
the fortune makers. And Norman, 
acquiring a grant of confiscated 
land in Ulster, sold his barren 
Scottish acres, and transferred 
himself and his fortunes to the 
richer soil of Donegal. His first 
habitation in the land of his adop- 
tion was a hut of reeds and 
branches; but when the colonists 
he must needs, in accordance with 
the rules of the Ulster Plantation, 
settle on his lands, had come over 
with artificers of various trades, he 
set to work to erect a more sub- 
stantial home ; and the result was 
the Manor House of Drumellan, on 
the banks of Lough Swilly. It 
was a semi-castellated pile, with 
turrets at its quoins, and forming 
one side of an inclosure called a 
“bawn,” a strongly-walled yard, 
intended for protection in troublous 
times. He had married a wife, and 
had seen half a dozen children 
about his hearth, of whom, how- 
ever, only two had lived. 

The social condition of Ireland 
at this period was in a state of 
transformation. The last great 
effort of the Celtic clans to cast off 
the rule of England had termi- 
nated in their more complete sub- 
jection. The leading Irish chiefs, 
the Earls of Tyrconnel and Tyrone, 
had taken ship at the village of 
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Rathmullen on Lough Swilly, 
sailed to the Continent, made their 
way to Rome, and had there gone 
to their graves far from the land 


they loved so well. Their terri- 
tories, and those of other Ulster 
chiefs, were confiscated, and the 


whole of that province was at the 
disposal of the Crown. Thus an 
opportunity was given to introduce 
a new element into the population 
of Ireland to strengthen the Eng- 
lish interest, of which James I. 
gladly availed himself. With this 
object, the greater part of the es- 
cheated lands were allocated to 
English and Scottish colonists, 
while the remainder were reserved 
for such of the natives as might be 
deemed worthy of the royal favour. 
Hence, early in the 17th century, 
streams of colonists, chiefly from 
Scotland, began to pour into 
Ulster—the Scots mainly into the 
counties of Down, Antrim, Derry, 
Donegal, and Tyrone ; the English 
mainly into Down and along the 
south of Ulster ; till on the confines 
of Connaught the two converging 
streams closed in around the pro- 
vince as with a belt of iron. 
Meanwhile, remnants of the 
clans lingered among the colonists, 
cherishing as an heirloom intense 
hostility against the aliens who had 
supplanted them in their ancient 
heritage. Others had _ betaken 
themselves to the woods and wilds. 
These were the famous Cethern 
(Kern) Coille, or Woodkerns—a 
fierce, implacable race, whose hand 
was quick to spoil the spoilers. 
There was a price for the head of 
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a Woodkern so late as the 18th 
century. In the dark recesses of 
the woods, and amid his rugged 
mountains, he maintained the 
customs and habit of thought of 
former ages. No longer dwelling 
on the tribe-lands of his clan, but 
feeding his herds at large on the 
wastes and solitudes still left un- 
occupied by the invader, he might 
recognise as members of his wander- 
ing fraternity all of the Celtic race 
who would cast in their lot with 
his. 

To the lands of Drumellan 
Norman had added the contiguous 
estate of Cloondara. It had been 
granted at the plantation to one of 
the native Irish, Donnel Oge 
O’Donnel, ascion of the ancient 
race of O’Donnel, chieftains or 
princes of Tyrconnel.* But 
Donnel, with his Celtic ideas, was 
quite averse from the customs of 
the Saxon. As in ancient times, 
his house was a sort of rendezvous, 
free to all comers, especially of the 
broken clans; its door was never 
shut, its board was piled with the 
choicest viands, and, as of yore, the 
goblet flowed to the song of the 
minstrel. Of course, prodigality so 
profuse was likely to lead to difficul- 
ties proportionately disagreeable, 
and in process of time that unplea- 
sant result came upon the regardless 
Donnel. It never occurred to him 
in his perplexities to reduce his ex- 
penditure : but to maintain his free 
and easy ways, without which life 
would have had no charms, he had 
recourse to his neighbour at Dru- 
mellan. To dothe latter justice, it 
was not without remonstrance as 
to the consequences that he 
honoured Donnel’s orders for ready 
cash ; but at the same time it was 
with a shrewd eye to the rich 
vales and green hills of Cloondara. 
Thus the lands of Cloondara were 
added to Drumellan Manor. Poor 
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Donnel Oge, unable to endure his 
altered circumstances, died, leaving 
an only son, Eogan, who amid the 
final crash of their affairs had gone 
to the Continent, and had taken 
service in the army of a foreign 
prince. 

Several years passed, and Nor- 
man Venator departed into another 
life, leaving a son, Alaster; a 
daughter, Edith; and a ward, a 
certain Lucy Lennox. 

Lucy was the only child of 
another Scottish laird, who had 
been to Norman Venator dear as a 
brother, and who had bequeathed 
to him the charge of his child, a 
mere infant at the time of his 
death, leaving him in trust for her 
use all his worldly possessions, with 
the reversion to himself in case of 
her death. The child thus en- 
trusted to him had become very 
dear to Norman. As the aged are 
said to live their childhood again 
in that of their children, to Norman 
came vividly back, knitting the 
heart of the guardian to the child, 
those early days when he and 
Lucy’s father had played together. 
And as she grew to girlhood, giving 
promise of a lovely womanhood, he 
fain would have the child of his 
adoption to become indeed his 
daughter, by union with his son, 
Alaster. 

With anxious eye he had followed 
the children when together—she 
a golden-haired, fair-skinned child, 
and Alaster swift and gentle as 
a young deer in its native woods, a 
bright handsome lad whom to look 
upon was to love. 

And anxiously he had regarded 
her in reference to another, the 
young O’ Donnel, for whom in those 
early days, it must be said, the 
young lady herself had evinced, 
quite unconsciously, a decided 
preference. O’Donnel was not, 
indeed, so handsome as Alaster; 


* Old Tyrconnel comprised the greater part of the present county of Donegal. 
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he was besides, in general, more 
taciturn, a tendency which had 
arisen, even in his childhood, from 
brooding over the fate of his race 
and lands; but he possessed a fine 
figure, and he could assume 
a winning tenderness and sweet- 
ness of manner which, added to 
the sentiment his adverse fate had 
inspired in Lucy, had cast an irre- 
sistible influence over heraffections. 
And hence O’Donnel’s departure to 
the Continent had been hailed with 
intense satisfaction by the laird of 
Drumellan. 

There was another reason why 
he desired the union of Lucy with 
his son—she would be the owner 
of Cloondara. After he had 
acquired the lands in question, 
pecuniary exigences on his own 
part had rendered it necessary to 
sell a portion of his estates. It 
would be hard to part with 
Drumellan House and Manor; 
hard also to part with the rich 
lands of Cloondara; and, as an 
alternative, he had sold the Lennox 
estate in Scotland, and in place of 
it made over to Lucy the richer one 
of Cloondara. 

One fair autumn morning Alaster 
and Lucy Lennox stood at an open 
window at Drumellan, with the 
Swilly full in view, and the perfume 
of roses and woodbine wafted into 
the room on the soft warm wind. 
Lucy was busy with some embroi- 
dery, her nimble fingers cleverly 
doing their cunning work. Alaster 
sat on the sill of the window, and, 
although it is not of any import- 
ance at present, his eyes were bent 
on the fair young face bending over 
the needlework, and there was a 
tender light in the clear blue orbs 
that one would scarcely think arose 
from appreciation of her handy- 
work alone. He had just fully 
attained the age when one may 
aspire to be termed a man. His 
form was slight but firmly knit, 
and his face had a rich glow of 
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health, deepened by exposure to 
sun and storm. A profusion of 
light brown hair clustered round 
his brow and fell on the collar of 
his coat. His plumed hat, which 
he wore at the moment, sat 
jauntily, while the jack boots and 
sword, and the pistols at his belt, 
gave him a cavalier or semi- 
military appearance. 

The face on which he gazed was 
one of those which owes its attrac- 
tions to its expression rather than 
to its outlines, although in these 
it was far from deficient. Lucy 
Lennox was indeed developing into 
a most lovely womanhood. 

Their téte-i-téte was interrupted 
by the trampling of horses, and 
immediately two handsome steeds 
were led to the door by an atten- 
dant, whose uncouth appearance 
was strongly suggestive of the 
Irish kern, or of that other class 
of Irish vagabonds, a loose, idle 
set of vagrants, who, provided with 
cards—for they were card-sharpers 
of the olden day—and laden with 
the news of each country side 
through which they passed, wan- 
dered from house to house. Such, 
indeed, was Rory M‘Cuilinan, the 
person in question, and who, 
though apparently half a fool, 
had as shrewd a head as sat on 
any shoulders on the banks of 
Swilly. Much of his time was 
spent at Drumellan, where, indeed, 
he must needs lay aside his cards 
or use them only onthe sly ; and, 
where he contrived to commend 
himself, assuming the position of 
man-of-all-work inthe yard at the 
Manor House. As he passed the 
window where our young lady and 
Alaster sat, his eyes gleamed with 
an expression of cunning drollery, 
and, nodding his head till his long 
shaggy locks shook round his 
shoulders, he began, being a pri- 
vileged person, to cut a sort of jig 
and sing a wild Irish strain. 

At that moment a lady dressed 
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in a riding costume came into the 
room. This was Mistress Edith 
Venator, who, with her brother, 
was about to set out on a round of 
visits among her acquaintances on 
the other side of the Swilly. They 
were to cross over by a ferry, 
about a quarter of a mile from the 
house. The day was fine; the way 
to the pier was short; there was 
still half an hour ere the boat 
would start: so, sending forward 
their horses, they set out on foot, 
accompanied by Lucy. 

When they approached the pier, 
a man, closely enveloped in a 
riding cloak, was seated on a piece 
of rock near to the place of em- 
barkation. His head was bent, so 
that his face was almost wholly 
hid; and he seemed to be com- 
pletely absorbed by his own re- 
flections. When the boat was 
about to start he rose, and, keep- 
ing his cloak closely around him, 
walked quickly towards it. He 
was tall, and carried himself with 
a military bearing. His bonnet 
was drawn closely down over his 
brows, while the lower part of his 
features was buried in the folds of 
his cloak; but his eyes, as Lucy 
saw, swept the surroundings with 
a quick furtive look. As he 
stepped into the boat his foot 
slipped on the slimy stones, and 
for a moment his features were 
exposed—a handsome face, grave, 
almost stern, and bearing traces of 
long-continued care. Lucy started. 
In the momentary scrutiny she 
had obtained she had recognised 
a striking likeness to Hogan 
O'Donnel. 

While she went homewards her 
mind was occupied by the incident 
just related. Was it indeed 
O’Donnel? Had she been recog- 
nisedy Surely no; for he, her 
playmate of former years, would 
have made himself known. Eogan 
it could not be; and she had been 
deceived by some remarkable re- 
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semblance. But if it really were 
he, what hardships he must have 
endured to trace such lines upon 
his face!—hardships on the tented 
field, and the deeper pain of the 
exile mourning over a desolated 
home! Again and again during 
the day such thoughts would recur 
to her, and she was ill at ease, 
she scarcely knew why. Did she 
love him still? Not once did she 
ask herself the question, for the 
love of her childhood had long 
since been displaced by the affec- 
tion of riper years. 

In the evening she sat alone 
at an open window, looking out 
upon the setting sun. 

Its last rays were gilding the 
mountain summits that lend so 
romantic an aspect to Lough 
Swilly—the lake of shadows; the 
sky resembled a glorious dome of 
silver ; and the waveless waters 
of the lough lay as a silver lake 
among banks of green and gold. 

Lucy was alone, for Alaster and 
his sister had not yet returned. 
When the shades deepened on the 
hills and on the sea, and the wind 
began to murmur among the 
ancient trees that grew beside the 
house, a feeling of deep loneliness 
came upon her, and a foreboding 
of some impending calamity. 
Lonely and sad, she lingered at 
the window till the crimson and 
gold had faded in the sky, and 
night began to gather on shore 
and sea. Darker and darker fell 
the shades; and the light of the 
pine logs on the hearth made the 
gloom without more dreary still. 
With a sigh, Lucy withdrew from 
the window, and, taking a seat at 
the fire, resumed her needlework. 

She was not of a nature to be 
long depressed ; and the resources 
of a disposition naturally buoyant 
and hopeful quickly rallied under 
the pleasant influence of her sur- 
roundings—the old familiar room, 
homely and snug and full of ruddy 
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light, suggestive of comfort and 
repose; each “ weel-kent” object 
in its appointed place, and which 
she had never known disturbed by 
intrusive hand; the big brown cat 
nodding in the warmth of the 
ingle, and blinking at the fire as if 
he and it had a secret of their own. 
She put aside her work and took 
an Irish harp out of a carved oak 
cabinet, and, singing a favourite 
melody, accompanied herself upon 
the instrument. Sometimes she 
would cease and gaze dreamily 
into the fire, building that peculiar 
sort of mental fabric which, on 
account of its unstable qualities, 
we conventionally term a castle in 
the air. While she was indulging 
in one of those delusive feats of 
mental architecture, the door was 
flung open violently, and one of 
the servant women rushed into the 
room. 
*<h, Mistress 
beating her 


Mistress Lucy ! 
Lucy!” she cried, 
hands together. “ Alack-a-day ! 
alack-a-day! but an ben !* the 
kerns are upon us. Back and front 
they’re swarming in, as thick as 
bees at hiving time.” 

While she spoke heavy footfalls 
sounded in the hall; and presently 


two uncouth figures presented 
themselves. Lucy rose. The colour 


fled from her cheeks, but her eyes 
shone with unwonted brilliancy, 
and she seemed to gather fortitude 
in the moment of her need. Even 
the rugged woodkerns were appa- 
rently subdued, and paused, as if 
reluctant to obtrude upon one 
whose bearing seemed to command 
more courteous behaviour. 

“ Och, sure thin, we ask your par- 
don, mistress,” said one of them, a 
shaggy giant, who, despite his fair 
words, had a remorseless look. 

“Your entrance is sufficiently 
abrupt,” she responded. ‘“ What 
is your errand to Drumellan ?” 


* Kitchen and parlour : a Scotticism. 
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‘ Arrah, thin, it’s yourself may 
be tould, ecuisle mo chroidhe,+” 
answered the kern, who had com- 
pletely recovered his self-posses- 
sion. 

* Whisper, a 
have an 
less.” 

“ Sir, let your words be brief,” 
exclaimed Lue y, her eye flashing 
under a sense of insult, not only by 
the familiarity of the woodkern, 
but also by the expression of his 
countenance. 

“Och, sure, it’s myself won't 
keep you long waiting’,” he said, 
with a significant leer at his com- 
panion. 

In an instant Lucy found herself 
in the arms of the cethern coille, 
and carried out of the room, along 
the hall, and out to the gravel plot 
before the house, where she had a 
dim perception that she was sur- 
rounded by a crowd of vociferous 
kerns ; for she was so stricken with 
terror that she was scarcely con- 
scious what was taking place. 
Her head swam, and fell upon the 
shoulder of one of the woodkerns. 
She had an indistinct consciousness 
that she screamed, and that the air 
was filled with the sound of voices 
as with the murmur of the sea; 
and afterwards all was blank. 


Sure 
yourself, no 


we 


stoir.t 


errand to 


a. 


THE estuary of Mulroy is an arm 
of the ocean, which winds in among 
the green hills and bleak moun- 
tains of Donegal. There is no more 
lovely scene in Ulster, few so fair 
in any province of the island, as 
that Mulroy presents when looked 
at from the hills at its inner end— 
a region of mountain, wood, and 
water, with many an isle; here a 
sylvan fairyland, and there a 
wilderness of rock and _ heath, 
rising into frowning mountains 








+ Pulse of my heart. t My dear. 
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pillowing the clouds. To-night 
the inlet of Mulroy lies as a sea 
of glass mirroring the hills. There 
the opening leaves of early summer 
droop to kiss its waveless tide ; and 
here the heath-clad rocks recede 
into tiny bays, where sleep the 
ocean’s waters, as if rejoicing to 
find a haven where they might 
repose. But there is gloom upon 
the hills and on the sea, and all 
along the sky a sombre canopy of 
cloud, as if the heavens were 
frowning, and earth, with all her 
loveliness, was sad, conscious of 
the dark and grievous tragedy 
which was done but four weeks 
past in Cratlagh Wood, round to 
our left, on the western shore of 
the bay. Night lies darkly on 
Mulroy, and only the lights that 
gleam from the huts of the wood- 
kerns show the situation of the 
home of their leader, Dermod 
Baldearg Mac Sweeney More. In 
old Celtic times the chief of that 
particular family of the Mac 
Sweeneys was leader of gallow- 
glasses, or heavy-armed troops, 
under the O’Donnels, Princes of 
Tyrconnel. Dermod  Baldearg 
Mac Sweeney More was now 
but the head of a band of 
wandering outcasts. Behold him 
seated at a huge fire, according to 
the Irish custom, in the middle of 
the floor of his hut, which we shall 


* Spencer says of the Irish mantle that 


cloathing;.. . 
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call, by way of dignity, the Tigh 
Coitchioun, or “ common house,” 
which in ancient days was free to all 
the members of the clan or family. 
His eyes were bent on the blaz- 
ing logs, and his shaggy brows 
contrac ‘ted into a sort of knot. It 
was quite clear that the Mace 
Sweeney was cogitating some ques- 
tion of pressing interest—probably 
the best means of lifting the cattle 
of some lowland planter who had 
located himself on the possessions 
of Mac Sweeney Na-d-Tuagh, or of 
the Battleaxes. His huge frame 
was enveloped in a short coat of 
various colours, decorated at the 
skirts with many plaits or folds, 
and his nether limbs were covered 
to near the knee by a sort of kilt, 
like that of the Scottish High- 
landers, while the shanks and feet 
were bare. Not, indeed, a sump- 
tuous dress for the head of a clan; 
but it was the remains of ancient 
finery, the dress of other days, and 
the best poor Dermod possessed, 
and, to say the truth, as good as 
he desired. A cloak or mantle, an 
important part of dress in old 
Celtic Ireland,* hung backward 
over his shoulders. In his girdle 
was stuck a skean or dirk, which 
was a weapon in the field, a knife 
at the dining table.t A remark- 
able feature in his appearance was 
the Glibb, t or mop of hair which 






‘it is instead of housing, bedding, and 


for it is a fit house for an outlaw, a meet bed for a rebel, and an apt 


cloak for a thief. First, the outlaw, being for his many crimes and villanyes banished 
from the townes and houses of honest men, and wandering in waste places, far from 
danger of law, maketh his mantle his house, and under it covereth himselfe from the 
wrath of heaven, from the offence of the earth, and from the sight of men. When it 
raineth it is his pent house; when it bloweth it is his tent; when it freezeth it is his 
tabernacle.”” In war it was sometimes ‘ wrapped about the left arme instead of a 
target.’’-—Spencer’s View of the State of Ireland. 


+‘ Long stabbers pluck they with 
Instead of handsome knives.” 
—The Image of Ireland (a poem), by Thom. Derrick, 1578. 


t ‘‘ They have another custom . . . 


. long glibbes, which is a thicke curled bush of 


haire, hanging down over their eyes, and monstrously disguising them . . .’’ (Spenser’s 
View of the State of Ireland.) ‘‘In Tyrconnel the hair of the men grows so long and 
curled that they go bareheaded, and call them glibs, the women glibbins.” (Gainsford’s 
Glory of England, 1618, quoted in notes to Spencer’s View.) 
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he wore, hanging over his forehead, 
—a custom which, although it had 
been in use more among the kerns 
than among the upper classes, 
Donnel had adopted for reasons 
which were unexceptionable. 

On the opposite side of the fire 
sat an aged dame, her long bony 
hand spread out over the flames, 
her eyes closed, while she nodded 
in drowsy enjoyment of the sooth- 
ing warmth. She had once been a 
comely matron, indeed, the most 
handsome in the tribe. Graceful 
and sweet-voiced was the daughter 
of Turbough O’Donnel Dhuv, when 
Dermod’s father made her his 
wife; and the eye that opens 
drowsily, and kindles with a red 
and angry light, was, when Dermod 
played at her side, soft as a sun- 
beam in a glassy fountain. 

In the more remote parts of the 
hut, kerns, seen duskily through 
the smoke that lingered thickly 
around, lay at length asleep, for it 
was midnight. At the entrance of 
the hut lay two ferocious blood- 
hounds, a double Cerberus not 
likely to be appeased by oaten cake 
or soothed by the luckless wight 
who might be subjected to their 
attentions. 

A deep growl from one of these 
warned the chieftain of the ap- 
proach of someone without. The 
dogs, rising simultaneously, growled 
with increasing ferocity; but, sud- 
denly changing their mood, they 
bounded forward with deep- 
mouthed mutterings, as if their ap- 
prehension had been but half 
appeased, while they snuffed 
around a figure, duskily seen 
where the light shed by the fire 
merged into the blackness of the 
night. Fondling the dogs, he 
crossed the threshold and stood in 
the full light of the fire, his splendid 
proportions and dark handsome 
countenance seen to admirable 
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effect. It was he whom we have 
already seen at the ferry—it was 
Eogan O’Donnel. 

Dermod got to his feet, and 
brought his broad palm down on 
O’Donnel’s shoulder with a fervour 
that might well have caused a weak 
man to measure his length on the 
floor. 

* Arah, sure it’s with a cead mielle 
failte* to the roof tree of Mac 
Sweeney ; and sure the light’s come 
back to myeyes with the joy of my 
heart !” he exclaimed, bursting into 
a peal of boisterous laughter. 

Eogan silently contemplated the 
obstreperous chief, while a half- 
sarcastic smile played on his 
lips. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Dermod 
More, pushing Eogan from him in 
the exuberance of his mirth. “ But 
sure it’s fastin’ you are, and all 
for love of the blue-eyed Sassenach 
colleen, and your stomach cryin’ 
for Irish mutton; Shamus, Shaun— 
sorrow, one of you——” 

Eogan interrupted him with 
“The Mac Sweeney has a free 
hand re 

“Free to take, free to give,” re- 
sponded Dermod. 

Eogan continued: “I bring a 
guest to the hall of the Mac Swee- 
ney ; one as fair as she is tender.” 

Dermod twisted his features into 
a comical grimace. 

“T have robbed the nest of the 
Sassenach,” Eogan went on; “and 
the bird I bring must be led to 
think that she has been abducted 
on behalf of the Mac Sweeney. 
Chieftain, you must play the lover, 
that I may win the prize. I will tell 
you how she loved me once. Now 
that she is in extremities, carried 
from her home and people, a cap- 
tive among the wild men of the 
woods, I shall intervene, play the 
part of protector and deliverer, 
when the moment may come to set 


* Hundred thousand welcomes, 
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her free, and win upon her affec- 
tions; and then”—and his dark 
brows contracted, his eyes flashed, 
and he hissed a horrible oath be- 
tween his teeth—“the serpent 
who has coiled himself into my 
nest, the cursed spawn of the Sas- 
senach money-jobber,who by stealth 
and fair words enticed my father 
to his ruin, and turned me adrift 
a beggar on the world, shall be 
trodden to the dust.” 

Dermod almost shrieked with 
laughter. 

“Och, sure, may be it’s married 
myself I'll be, with a pair of blue 
eyes always lookin’ at me out of the 
smoke, like a couple of stars ona 
frosty night, before I know where 
I amor have time to bless myself; 
the saints be good to us, Amen.” 
And, shaking with merriment, he 
closed one eye hard, as if that fa- 
cetious orb had retired to have its 
laugh by itself. 

Again the great dogs were on 
the alert, growling ominously. 

Presently a band of kerns issued 
from the shades. In their midst 
was Lucy Lennox. As she was 
ied into the hut, weary and pale 
with the strain on her nervous 
system rather than physical fatigue 
—for she had been conveyed partly 
by boat, and on a rude litter—she 
looked anxiously around till her 
eyes rested on the chief. She 
started, coloured deeply, and the 
native fire kindled in her eyes, for 
she knew instinctively that was he 
at whose behest the kerns had 
told her she had been abducted. 
Dermod grinned and turned to 
wink at O’Donnel, but found that 
that worthy had absconded, leaving 
him to play, as best he might, the 
part assigned to him. What was 
Dermod to do? He was not at all 
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au fait among the fair sex. He 
could lift cattle, almost run 
down a deer among the hills, 
overtake a horse and pull off 
an offending Sassenach.* But 
in the presence of the fair 
sex poor Dermod of the Battleaxes 
was quite undone. Acting on the 
first thought that came to him, he 
rushed round to the ancient dame 
who, quite unconsciously, was still 
nodding over the fire, and shook 
her into life. She raised her 
drooping head and looked wonder- 
ingly at her son. He pointed to 
Lucy. The old woman regarded 
her for a few moments, while, as 
she looked, her dim eyes began to 
glow angrily, and her pale cheeks 
flushed. Rising with alacrity and 
energy, which seemed long to have 
utterly forsaken her, she exclaimed 
in tones tremulous with rage, 
“ Wherefore comes the daughter 
of the Sassenach? On the hand 
of her race is the blood of our 
people.” She turned to Dermod 
with a ferocious expression on her 
quivering visage, “ Will the son of 
Baldearg Mac Sweeny More mate 
with the spawn of the spoilers of 
his race? Who has driven us to 
the wilds? Who has made it 
crime to kneel before our altars ? 
Dermod Oge Mac Sweeny More, 
cursed shalt thou be in thy rising 
and in thy lying down, in war, in 
peace, by day, by night, in seed 
time, in harvest, in thy sons and in 
thy daughters, if thou matest with 
the brood of the accursed Sasse- 
nach.” + 

With a loud ha! ha! Dermod 
buried his face in a huge can of 
usquehaugh, which at that moment 
had been presented to him by 
one of the household, as if to 


sustain his wounded spirit, and 






* It is said that the Irish kern was so fleet as to be able really to perform an achieve- 
ment of the above sort. 
+ It is said by Fynes Morrison, or in a note to Derrick, that ‘‘ Con More, the Great 
O'Neil, cursed any of his pedigree who should learn English, build houses, or sow corn.” 
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reappearing with a malicious grin, 
he nodded his head to his maternal 
relative, who, in her solicitude and 
wrath, stood shaking and regarding 
him with no complacent look ; and, 
handing her the cup, which she 
carried greedily to her lips, he 
strode off to the inner side of the 
hut, and in a few moments returned 
with a companion—a young girl. 

This girl was beautiful, and 
moved with grace that might well 
have indicated a childhood spent 
in another sphere than the caban of 
the woodkern. 

For a moment the Celtic girl, 
whose name was Doona, gazed at 
her pale and wearied Saxon sister. 
Then, tenderly drawing her from 
among the throng of kerns who 
had crowded into the hut, she led 
her to the room which was her own 
especial apartment. She closed 
the door of wickerwork, covered 
with deer skin, and motioned Lucy 
to a seat on a heap of fragrant 
heath, Sitting down at her feet, 
and folding her hands in her own, 
she looked with deepening emotion 


into Lucy’s face. Then kissing 
the Saxon maiden’s brow, and 


muttering to herself in Irish, she 
went out of the room. 

Doona’s sanctum presented a 
striking contrast to the rude, half- 
savage aspect of the outer apart- 
ment. The walls and roof were 
furnished tastefully with skins of 
deer and other wild animals. On 
the couch was spread a woollen 
coverlet, while deer skin covered 
the floor around it. Articles of 
female attire were hung along the 
walls, and indicated that Doona 
had more regard to her wardrobe 
than the Misses O’Neil, who were 
found by a Bohemian baron, who 
was travelling in Ireland in the 
sixteenth century, sitting round 
the fire in the same regardless 
manner as Eve may be supposed 
to have maintained amid the bowers 
of Paradise. 
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When Doona returned she pre- 
sented to Lucy a cup of new milk, 
and some oaten cakes hot from the 
fire. Weary and worn, the latter 
had no desire for food, but to 
please Doona she took a little, and 
drank eagerly of the milk, for she 
was parched with thirst ; and, over- 
come by fatigue, she threw herself 
back upon the couch. 

Doona lent over her, endeavour- 
ing to comfort her with the few 
words of English at her command, 
mingled with her own dialect, while 
with swift and tender hand she 
unfastened her dress, that she 
might be more at ease. Then she 
brought water and bathed her 
aching limbs, and spread the warm 
woollen coverlet over her. Lucy 
drew her gently towards her, 
pressed her to her bosom in mute 
acknowledgment, and burst into 
tears. And Doona’s eyes also 
were full, and she kissed the 
burning brow that was pressed 
against her breast ; and, releasing 
herself, withdrew, that Lucy might 
resign herself to the repose she 
so sorely needed. 

While Doona arrranged the 
room, extemporising a bed for 
herself by the handy method of 
heaping heather in a corner, Lucy’s 
eyes followed her with deepening 
admiration. So young, so tender, 
so all unlike her rude surroundings, 
meant by nature, apparently, for 
another place than the woodkern’s 
hut, where at the moment the 
fierce sons of the wilds were 
making the rooftree ring with their 
boisterous revelry. 

Lucy shuddered as she listened 
to the bacchanalian tumult. Sud- 
denly it ceased, giving place to the 
mellow notes of a harp, while a 
masculine voice began to sing. 
The strains at first were low and 
plaintive, as the breathing of a 
heart full of mournful memories. 
It was one of Ireland’s melodies, 
sung by a venerable bard, whose 
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sires had been hereditary minstrels 
to the sept of the Mac Sweeneys ; 
it was one of those sorrow- 
breathing lays which seem to ex- 
press the miseries of the land, 
mournfully tender as 

The sad remembrance fondly kept, 

When all lighter joys have faded. 

While Lucy listened, soothed by 
the melody so completely in har- 
mony with her own peculiar 
sorrows, her heart beat more 
peacefully. Gradually the notes 
became confused : surrounding 
objects assumed fantastic forms— 
she was out upon the shores of 
Swilly ; the moonbeams glanced 
upon the waters; the wind mur- 
mured along the lonely sea; the 
waves broke along the sands with 
a querulous, mournful cadence— 
and she sank into a sweet and 
dreamless sleep. 

With an aching sense of some 
great calamity she awoke ; and, as 
her eyes rested on the unfamiliar 
surroundings, full consciousness of 
her position returned with over- 
mastering force. She started up 
in her bed and looked wildly 
around. The door between the 
apartments was ajar, and she could 
see Doona at the hearth. The 
full light of day, streaming in 
through the outer doorway, fell 
upon her so that her features were 
clearly visible. And it was as 
sweet a face as eye could look 
upon; almost sadly sweet, for 
there was a pensive tenderness in 
the expression. She was a rich 
brunette ; her dark hair was long 
and glossy, her form admirably 
moulded, while every movement 
was full of grace. All this Lucy 
noticed while Doona sat at the fire, 
and when she came towards her 
and bending over her gave her a 
morning salutation by imprinting 
a kiss upon her cheek. It was 
with a tender sense of relief that 
Lucy clung to this fair child of the 
wilderness ; here, at: least, there was 
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a heart overflowing with compas- 
sion ; in the clear depth of the eye 
she read a nature which would love 
much, and dare much, when love 
had roused its energies to action. 

When Lucy had finished the 
repast Doona had placed before her, 
the latter, encircling with her arm 
the Saxon girl, signified that they 
would go out. Lucy hesitated, for 
she feared to encounter the re- 
doubtable Dermod; but Doona, 
who, indeed, had been led to be- 
lieve that her brother had been 
the originator of the abduction, 
although it was an_ exploit, 
utterly foreign to all her previous 
conceptions of his character, inti- 
mated that the chief had gone on 
a hunting expedition into the 
mountainous region on the east of 
Mulroy. 

Often had Lucy listened to tales 
of the fierce Cethern Coile ; she had 
sometimes seen them too, as one 
might see an Indian in a frontier 
town in Canada or the United 
States ; but to visit him in his native 
wilds was as foreign to her concep- 
tions as to the reader would be a pic- 
nic party in the crater of Vesuvius. 
Clinging to Doona, she looked 
eagerly around. 

On a meadow at the head of an 
arm of Mulroy, shut in by high 
wooded banks, which gradually 
approached till they formed a nar- 
row tortuous defile, the woodkerns 
had built their village. On the 
west the wooded ridge gave place 
to heathy uplands, which rose pile 
on pile till they terminated in a 
lofty mountain. Northward lay 
the lough, its clear, calm waters 
reflecting hill and tree. Not a 
breath of wind, not a wavelet on 
the sea; and all seemed reposing 
in enjoyment of the fair autumn 
morning. And there was sunlight 
and shadow on hill and glen, lend- 
ing their own especial charms to a 
prospect which nature seemed 
pleased to deck in rarest loveliness. 
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But it was not the varied beauty 
of the scene that riveted the gaze 
of the Saxon girl. There was the 
woodkern in his home, conducting 
himself as he pleased among his 
huts of branches—here driving his 
herds afield, there getting through 
his leisure sleeping in the shade; 
and there clustering in jabbering 
groups, or taking a fling at a dance 
to his own rude song or that of 
some accommodating acquaintance. 
All of these were armed with the 
inevitable skean. Some had fire- 
locks, some had _ short - handled 
axes slung at their sides. As to 
their apparel, the tailor had had 
easy times, for nature had done 
fully half the work, all except the 
short-skirted frock and mantle. 
The kern of old Ireland was there, 
rude and contented as when, 
scarcely a generation before, he 
had followed the Mac Sweeney, 
in the levies of Tyrconnel, to 
desolate with fire and sword the 
territories of O’Neil or the tribe- 
lands of the west, from Sligo to 
Galway Bay. 

As they went down the village 
on their way to the shore, Lucy’s 
attention was attracted to a group 
of kerns under a spreading oak, 
and especially to one who was the 
central figure of the gathering. 
He stood leaning on his firelock, 
with his back towards them; but, 
at the sound of their steps as they 


trod on some dry branches, he 
turned fully round. It was Eogan 
O'Donnel. An exclamation of 


surprise and joy broke from Lucy 
Lennox, for was she not a lonely 
Saxon maiden in the power of the 
Mac Sweeney Moret With well- 
feigned astonishment Eogan ad- 
vanced with the winning sweetness 
which had had such a charm for 
her in his boyish days. There was 
a gleam of triumph in his eyes, but 
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Lucy blindly regarded him only as 
one who would be her protector 
and deliverer. As for Doona, the 
blood had rushed to her cheek, and 
in her lustrous eyes there shone 
a light that was surely not lit by 
sympathy; and the crimson had 


faded, leaving her pale and 
stricken, for she had read in 
Eogan’s look an emotion more 


intense than that of mere pleasur- 
able surprise. And when he led 
Lucy Lennox gently from the 
group, and onward in the direction 
they had been going, without 
so much as casting a glance of 
recognition on herself, she turned 
away with a toss of her shapely 
head, and moved back to the hut 
with the air of an offended princess. 

Eogan and Lucy sauntered on- 
ward by a _ well-trodden way 
that lay along the shore, and 
was canopied by the wood that 
screw down to the water. Striking 
into a bye-path that wound up a 
steep ascent, they reached the 
summit of a rock which rose many 
feet above the lake, and was 
crowned by a platform covered 
with short grass and fringed, save 
on its seaward side, with a sylvan 
screen of dwarf oak and holly. A 
glorious prospect lay before them of 
mountain, lough, and isle. 

“Tt is, indeed, a lovely land,” 
said Eogan, as if balf in soliloquy ; 
“a land of noble woods, and purple 
heath, and glassy flood; and yet, 
after all, only a beautiful wilderness, 
fit habitation for an outcast race.” 

His brow darkened. ‘ Once we 
dwelt where, under this autumnal 
sun, the golden grain would grow 
white to harvest, and where the 
beeves might feed by hundreds on 
the meadows by the rivers; while 
the meanest of the tribe might 
claim of right a portion of the 
soil.* Now chieftains and clans- 


*In old Celtic times the tribe land was divided among the members of the clan. To 


the chief, who was elected from among the members of the ruling family, mensal lands 
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men are equals in misfortune, 
wandering as strangers in the land 
of our heritage; outcasts where 
our fathers ruled.” 

His voice had become low and 
plaintive, and his face wore the 
expression of one who lingers over 
mournful memories of better days. 
It was enough to touch the sym- 
pathies of a heart even less sus- 
ceptible than Lucy’s. By nature 
she was just and tender, and she 
could not but compassionate this 
ill-fated scion of an ancient and 
ruined race. She was impulsive, 
and she gave expression to her 
sympathy with a freedom for which 
she blushed while the words had 
scarcely passed her lips. Eogan 
took her hand, and his voice 
assumed the musical cadence which 
in childhood had such a charm for 
her; and he spoke of former scenes, 
and of their memories. A tear 
fell upon his hand. He passed his 
arm round her. She gently dis- 
engaged herself, but suffered him 
to retain her hand. Was the love 
of former days reviving? Eogan 
thought that it was. And pro- 
bably Alaster might have felt a 
twinge of jealousy if he had been 
peeping through the holly screen. 
And Lucy turned to plead her 
cause—sly little diplomatist! A 
captive among a rude fierce people, 
she threw herself upon his com- 
passion. And Eogan soundly 
pledged himself to be her pro- 
tector, to carry her thence when 
the opportune moment should 
come. He pointed to the frowning 
mountains, the tangled woods, the 
rocks, and waters. Kvery tree and 
bush had eyes. Dermod’s blood- 
hounds were true of scent, and his 
kerns fleet as fleetest steed. A 
sigh broke from Lucy’s pale lips, 


were allotted, 
the lifetime of his predecessor. 


redistribution of the whole lands among the tribe. 
This was the constant and most pernicious custom. 


portion as heir by inheritance. 


as also to the successor to the chief, who was 
When any member of the clan died there was a 
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but her eye was scanning wood 
and mountain, and her heart was 
taking the resolution that she 
should be free. 

Doona had taken quite to heart 
the incident of the morning. She 
was not less kind to Lucy, but less 
demonstrative and more pensive 
than she need have been in ordinary 
circumstances. In a word, it was 
as plain as that two and two make 
four that poor, loving Doona had 
set her affections upon a swain who 
had shown a decided preference on 
that fair autumnal morning for the 
Saxon lassie as a companion in his 
ramble. Some young ladies would 
have been very well disposed to 
scratch her rival’s eyes out, or to 
inflict upon her some bodily chas- 
tisement equally effective ; but 
Doona, mere Irish girl as she was, 
only looked sweetly sad. 

They had been sitting outside 
the hut, enjoying the fair prospect 
of wood and lake, till the sun had 
gone gloriously down, and the 
chill of evening had begun to fall. 
Attracted by the glow of the pine 
fire within, Doona led her guest 
into the caban, placed a seat for 
her at the hearth, aud disappeared 
herself into the inner room. There 

yas no one at the fire save herself, 
and Lucy fell into a fit of musing. 
She was roused by a gentle touc h 
on her arm, and, looking round 
with a start—for she feared to 
encounter the rugged chief—she 
saw a figure crouching on the 
hearth at her side. It was Rory 
Mae Cuilinan ; his features twisted 
into a grin, and his eyes beaming 
with sly drollery. Spre ading out 
his hands over the fire, and bend- 
ing down as if in enjoyment of the 
warmth, and apparently quite 
unconscious of her presence, he 


always elected during 


None would claim any particular 
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made known to her the cause of his 
arrival in a voice so low as to be 
almost inaudible on the opposite 
side of the fire. Alaster and he, 
he said, had devised a plan for her 
release. The former had remained 
at the hut of a friendly kern about 
two miles from the camp, while he 
had come to essay her liberation, 
and to conduct her thither. To 
get her out of the camp was the 
difficulty. In a moment the idea 
occurred to Lucy that Doona might 
lend her aid. Clearly she was in 
love with Eogan; and by setting 
the captive free she would remove 
a rival out of her way. 

Lucy found her in her sanctum 
weeping. She took her hand. 
Doona’s face flushed crimson ; and 
she turned abruptly away. 

“ Doona, darling, I would ask a 
favour,” the Saxon girl began, in 
her eagerness not remembering 
that her companion could scarcely 
comprehend her meaning. Doona’s 
eyes expanded wonderingly, for the 
other’s vehemence aroused her 
curiosity ; and she shook her head, 
indicating that she failed to catch 
the import of the words. 

By signs and such words of 
Irish as she could bring to her aid 
Lucy pleaded, and in her passionate 
importunity burst out, ‘“ Oh, 
Doona, you do not know how 
terribly I have suffered—carried 
from my home, and here a prisoner 
among a strange people !” 

It had dawned upon Doona’s 
mind that escape was the subject 
of Lucy’s solicitation. But there 
remained the question as to Eogan. 
Withasad smile Doona pronounced 
his name. 

“No, assuredly,” cried Lucy, 
“a hundred times no.” 

Doona’s face brightened, for the 
action which had accompanied the 
words had conveyed the meaning. 
“No, as I live,” Lucy contrived 





* Pulse of my heart, be it so, my love. 
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to say in Irish, “oh, Doona, save 
me.” 

The Irish girl flung her arms 
round her companion’s neck, and 
buried her face in her shoulders, 
while she wept and sobbed, “ Cuisle 
mo chroidhe, baithershin, aroon.’’* 

Night lay deep on glen and 
shore when Doona and Lucy left 
the hut, and noiselessly crept 
towards the wood that fringed the 
southern side of the camping 
ground. It had been arranged 
that Rory should lie in wait for 
them on the outskirts of the forest, 
and accordingly, at a pre-concerted 
signal, he emerged from his place 
of concealment. With a painful 
foreboding that they might never 
meet again, they parted; the 
fugitives to remain in concealment 
till the moon should rise, about an 
hour after midnight. 

Wearily Lucy waited for the 
moment when they might set for- 
ward; and, wrapped in Doona’s 
mantle, which the kindly Irish 
girl had put round her shoulders 
at parting, she shrank closer into 
the bushes in dread of being dis- 
covered. Rory crouched beside 
her, and manifested his trust in 
his companion’s vigilance by falling 
fast asleep. 

Over a heavy bank of clouds the 
moon came up, shedding a faint 
melancholy light, but enough to 
guide the fugitives through the 
wilderness through which they 
were about to take their way. A 
moment they paused to listen lest 
anyone should be stirring. The 
Creaght Camp might have been a 
place of the dead, it was so still ; and 
all around the silence was unbroken, 
save by the sound of a river 
rushing down a gorge on its way 
to the sea. Lucy folded her hands, 
and for a moment bowed herself 
in prayer. Rory crossed himself, 
and muttered a petition also, As 
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they went onwards their chief 
cause of apprehension was lest they 
should fall in with the chief and his 
hunting party returning to the camp; 
but it was quite unlikely that the 
redoubtable Dermod and his hunters 
would wend their homeward way 
so silently as to come upon them 
unawares. 

Onward through rocks and 
gorse, and tangled underwood, out 
upon the open hill; onward, while 


the wind began to murmur 
ominously, through the reeds 
beside the fen. As the hunted 


deer a moment stays, our fugitives 
occasionally paused to listen. Oh! 
the blissful silence of the night! 
Lucy sat down to rest a moment 
on a heathy bank, and turned her 
heated brow to the cool refreshing 
breeze. Oh! for another hour of 
uninterrupted flight. 

* And sure it’s in Ramelton we'll 
be,” said Rory. ‘“ The saints be 
good to us,amen. And when we 
reach the end of our journey—but, 
holy angels, what’s that?” 

They were silent. The sound of 
the wind only broke the silence to 
Lucy’s ear. 

“It is but the breeze,” she said 
cheerfully. ‘“ Let us go on.” 

Rory laid his finger on her arm. 
At that moment there came a cry, 
faintly, but all too ominously—the 
cry of the terrible bloodhound. 

Lucy started up, with an ex- 
clamation of horror. ‘“ We’ll take 
the river in the hollow,” said Rory, 
setting forward, “and the lake 
beyond, like water-rats—sure they 
can’t scent in water.” Lucy braced 
herself for the effort as she sped 
after her guide down the rugged 
path that led into a deep defile ; 
but of what avail to strive against 
their terrible pursuers—the hounds 
were true, the woodkern fleet; 
what use were her feeble efforts to 
escape ¢ 

But now the sound of rushing 
waters announced that they were 
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close upon the stream. Into the 
boiling flood she stepped, fearful 
each moment that she might lose 
her footing in some depth too 
great for her to wade. Rory went 
unhesitatingly onward, and Lucy 
followed. 

They reached the side of the lake. 
Taking her hand, Rory, who 
seemed familiar with the place, led 
her into the water. At first she 
sank deep in the muddy bottom, 
and shrank as she felt the cold 
ooze and water rise high around 
her; but in a few moments her 
foot touched a solid floor of rock, 
which rose higher and higher till 
it formed a causeway on a level 
with the surface of the lake. They 
reached a small island, in the 
middle of the lake, overgrown with 
underwood and some old oaks. 

The baying of the dogs con- 
tinued; but apparently the pur- 
suers were not approaching the 
place where the fugitives had con- 
cealed themselves. Had they been 
frustrated by the alternative of the 
river? The cry of the hounds be- 
came more faint; clearly the pur- 
suers were off the track, and it 
was as apparent that they had 
diverged upon some other trail. A 
horrible dread seized upon Lucy, 
lest Alaster should have become 
their prey. She covered her face 
with her hands, and, shuddering, 
tried to her ears to the 
terrible outcry. 

Meanwhile Rory had crept to a 
position where he could hear with- 
out the obstruction of intervening 
wood rustling in the wind, the 
sounds of the pursuit, for the same 
idea had occurred to him as to 
her. With the keen percept ion of 
one used to every occurrence of his 
native wilds, he listened. Fainter 
and fainter became the cry of the 
bloodhounds, and at length it 
ceased, dying behind an upland on 
the south. It was there that 
Alaster was to await them; and 
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Rory remembered that the path by 
which he had himself thence ap- 
proached the place where he had 
met Lucy lay in the direction indi- 
cated by the trail taken by the 
hounds. It was clear as noonday 
that the pursuers had diverged 
upon his own footsteps; and the 
only question was whether Alaster 
had become their prey. 

Their position was now one of 
double anxiety: complicated by 
uncertainty as to the fate of Alas- 
ter, and the risk of continuing their 
flight in the direction of the hut 
where he was to await them. It 
was consequently arranged that 
Rory should go alone and ascertain 
the state of matters at the wood- 
kern’s hut. 

The sun came up; the birds 
began to sing; all nature seemed 
rejoicing as with new-found life ; 
and Lucy, alone on the island, 
crouched into the thicket, scarcely 
daring to look for Rory’s return, 
lest he should be the bearer of the 
intelligence she dreaded. So com- 
pletely had apprehension on account 
of Alaster taken possession of her, 
that she had been quite uncon- 
scious of her own personal hard- 
ships, otherwise she would have 
been painfully alive to the effects 
of intense excitement and fatigue. 
She had rested her head on the 
stem of a fallen tree, in a nook 
where the sunbeams fell full upon 
her; and in the drowsy warmth, 
in the still sultry morning, sleep 
did at length overcome her. When 
she awoke Rory was at her side. 

They had conjectured aright. 
Alaster had been taken by the 
chief and his party, who on their 
return had struck the trail of the 
fugitives first, and afterwards that 
of Rory, as he had surmised. The 
indefatigable Rory had been also 
in the camp, had seen Doona, and 
ascertained that Alaster had been 


* An expression of surprise. 
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imprisoned on one of the islands in 
Mulroy. 

Lucy sank on the grass in 
tearless agony, as if she had 
been smitten with an arrow in 
a deadly place. All she had 


ever heard of the ferocity of the 
Cethern Coille and his hostility to 
the colonists, recurred to her. 
Rory strove to comfort her; but 
his words were as drops of water 
to a furnace. 

There was a rustling among the 
branches, a quick step, and Doona 
stood beside them. She sat down 
by the poor stricken fugitive, and 
drew her head to her own bosom. 
By the touch of the tender hand 
the fountain of the sufferer’s tears 
began to flow, and she sobbed 
convulsively. At length she found 
expression in words of eager in- 
quiry, and vehemently announced 
her decision to return to the camp, 
and proffer herself for the safety of 
her lover. It was to no purpose 
that Doona remonstrated, and Rory 
also in his fantastic way. 

“ Shasthone!”* he exclaimed, 
leaping up, “is it back you’re goin’ 
—back to Mac Sweeney More— 
putting both your hands into the 
trap because one of them’s there 
already ?” 

But she had resolved, and 
refused to resume her flight till 
Alaster had been set free. Doona 
was silent, and in deep agitation. 
To endeavour to dissuade Lucy 
from her purpose would be fruit- 
less ; there remained the alternative 
of effecting by some means the 
liberation of the captive. Mean- 
while it was necessary that the 
fugitive should remain in her con- 
cealment on the island; at night 
she was to accompany Rory to a 
hut on the shore of Mulroy, occu- 
pied by an old kern and his 
daughter, whom Doona would 
engage in their favour. 
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When night had closed in Rory 
and his charge took the way to the 
woodkern’s cottage. It was an hour 
most favourable for their purpose, 
with merely light enough to enable 
them to thread the intricacies of 
the glens and strike the paths over 
the heathy uplands. The way they 
took led them round the inner 
extremity of the glen, where lay 
the camp of the woodkerns. They 
would distinguish the position of 
the huts by the light of their fires ; 
and so near did they seem that 
Lucy shuddered lest the dreaded 
kern should start from bush or 
rock, or the cry of the terrible 
bloodhound ring out into the night. 
Onward into the glen where “the 
torrent boiled over the rugged hill, 
and down through a wild wilder- 
ness of rocks and _ heather 
reaching nearly to their waists, and 
with much scrambling and fatigue 
to Lucy, out upon the shore of 
Mulroy, about a mile northward of 
the village. Rory crept forward 
to the hut alone. Presently he 
returned, and conducted his com- 
panion thither, as only Shaun 
Dhuv, the woodkern, and his 
daughter Eiley were there. 

Shaun’s caban was in all re- 
spects similar to those of the 
village, constructed of branches 
and reeds, and shaped like a huge 
beehive. A fire of wood blazed in 
the middle of the floor at which 
Shaun and his daughter sat dis- 
cussing a dainty repast of griddled 
fish. Eiley rose when the wan- 
derers entered, displaying a form 
decidedly of the masculine order. 
She was clad in a garb which was 
at least simplicity itself; the 
famous mantle, hanging from one 
shoulder and bound by a thong 
round her waist. On her forehead 
lay the glibbin, and on her weather- 
beaten shoulders massy locks of 
coal black hair. Her features 
might be said to have been 
strikingly handsome had they been 
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less masculine, and her form, deve- 
loped by athletic occupation on the 
sea and in the chase, had the 
mould of that of some magnificent 
amazon. When Lucy approached, 
her countenance lit with an expres- 
sion that immediately set the poor 
girl’s mind at rest with the assur- 
ance that she had found one who 
would freely second Doona’s endea- 
vours to effect Alaster’s liberation 
and her own escape. Shaun Dhuv 
continued his repast as if uncon- 
scious of their arrival, and when 
shaken rudely by his daughter he 
looked up with a que srulous grunt, 
presenting to view a visage almost 
wholly covered with hair, once 
black as jet-—whence his sobriquet 
of Dhuv, or black. Putting her lips 
close to his ear, for he was nearly 
quite deaf, she spoke a few words 
of Irish. Shaun threw his wooden 
platterto the ground ; with as much 
alacrity as he could command, rose 
to his feet, showing that he was 
almost doubled by age;and poured 
forth in Irish his congratulations 
that the fugitives had reached his 
cottage safely. In the few words 
of Celtic she could command, Lucy 
made heracknowledgments. Shaun, 
delighted to hear from Saxon lips 
the accents of his mother tongue, 
literally thrust her down upon the 
bundle of straw on which he had 
been sitting, took up the wooden 
platter he had laid aside, deftly 
rolled upon it a steaming fish from 
the coals, and deposited all upon 
her lap. Eiley pushed him aside, 
transferred the fish to a clean 
platter, and returned it to her 
guest. Meanwhile, Rory had 
‘helped himself uncere moniously, 
and had set to work with an 
avidity that promised to leave 
little of their meal for the oc- 
cupants of the hut. 

While they were thus occupied 
there was a noise outside. Rory 
laid aside his platter, started up, 
and hastened out, followed by 
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Eiley. In a few moments the latter 
returned, lifted Lucy in her arms, 
put aside a skin that hung against 
the wall, and deposited her in an 
old unused caban, against which 
the more modern one had been 
built, and which was used as a sort 
of lumber room. The goat skin 
was raised, and Eiley, with the 
words, ‘“‘Cethern Coille,” passed 
out, leaving Lucy in utter darkness. 

There was a moment of horrible 
suspense. Then the hut was filled 
with the clamour of many voices, 
jabbering in Irish. Lucy shrank 
back into the hut in the terrors of 
her overwrought imagination. She 
half-feared to listen, lest she should 
hear that they had been discovered, 
and yet, by a terrible fascination, 
she desired to ascertain what they 
said, lest their words might disclose 
some ill to Alaster. She knew 
enough of Irish to gather much of 
what was said, and found that 
their conversation was in con- 
tinuation of a previous discussion, 
which had reference to the per- 
petration of some terrible deed, of 
which Alaster Venator was to be 
the victim. Two or three of the 


party were averse from it. The 
others were vehement in their 
hostility to the Sassenach ; one 
especially, whose voice Lucy 


thought she recognised as that of 
the rugged giant who had been 
mainly instrumental in her abdue- 
tion. Sometimes his accents rose 
almost to a shriek in the vehe- 
mence of his declaration against 
the Saxons; sometimes sank to a 
hoarse whisper more horribly 
suggestive. Occasionally his re- 
marks were followed by a_ wild 
burst of acclamation on the part 
of those among his hearers who 
approved of the measures he ad- 
vocated. 


* My dear. 
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“Ts the thundercloud as black 
as the heart of the Sassenach ? ” 
he exclaimed ; and, lowering his 
voice till it hissed through his 
teeth, he continued, ‘“* Whose hand 
is red with the blood of our people? 
Whose but the Sassenach’s ?” 

A howl of acquiescence ~ burst 
from the excitable throng. 

“Who drove us from the sunny 
valleys, from the beautiful lakes, 
with salmon as plenty as leaves in 
June? Why isn’t Dermod More, 
Dermod of the Battleaxes, down 
in Rathmullan Castle with his 
cellars full of sack, and usquebaugh 
as plenty as water in the Swilly ?” 

“And who stole Hugh Roe 
O’Donnel from that same Rath- 
mullan?” said another; “ and 
kept him in Dublin Castle till his 
feet rotted off r” 

A fierce outery proclaimed that 
to the Saxon also was to be 
attributed the theft of the young 
aspirant to the Chieftaincy of 
Tyrconnel. 

“Hear me out,” vociferated the 
giant. 

“Tt’s enough, it’s enough,” cried 
several of the kerns; “the word 
has been said, and the Sassenach 
must die.” 

“Neither Dermod nor Eogan 
will stand over the deed,” remon- 
strated some. 

“ Eondoutha,”’ exclaimed the 
giant. “The MacSweeney will 
wash down his anger in poteen— 
for want of better. And Eogan 
a whisper, Artoir* — doesn’t he 
stand between him and the Sasse- 
nach coleen? And if we sent him 
to the bottom of Mulroy will 
Eogan lay on a heavy eric?¢ But 
come, we'll cast lots who’s to do 
it. Where’s Eiley? LEiley, darlin, 
where’s the poteen? My throat’s 
as dry as the bottom of the fire.” 


+ In old Celtic times the crime of murder was punished in Ireland by the imposition 


of a fine. 
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“ Arrah, Hiley, do, jewel. Oh, 
the deceiver of the worlds! Sure, 
she knows what we want better than 
we do ourselves. Oh! Massha, good 
luck to you, Hiley, and may you 
never want health and h: uppiness,” 
exclaimed several voices, as Eiley 
set a huge vessel of whiskey on the 
floor in their midst. 

The giant took it up, and pro- 
ceeded to accommodate himself 
with the stimulating contents. 

- Sure there’s life in eve ry drop, 
agra,’ * ‘he said, apostrophising 
John Barleycorn, “ Och, you're joy 
in sadness, aroon ;t strength in 
weakness——.” 

“Pass it round; sorrow one of 
us but’s as dry as yourself,” cried 
some of the kerns impatiently. 

“Och, whisht, whisht, you 
spalpeens,”’ retorted the giant, 
taking another pull. ‘ Well, then; 
there’s plenty for all; and when 
you have done, hand it back to me, 
and then we'll pay a visit to the 
Sassenach, if you have no objec- 
tions.” 

With an aching heart, Lucy lis- 
tened to the conversation. She 
no longer feared on her own 


account. All her thoughts were of 


Alaster, and her whole soul was 
filled with passionate longing for 
his safety. And must she bide the 
issue without an effort to save 
himy Whatcould bedone? One 
hope she had—that Rory would 
essay his deliverance while the 
woodkerns caroused. While she 
meditated, she thought that a cold 
draught as of air beat on her brow. 
She started. Was it fancy ; or did 
she indeed see the stars in the dark 
canopy of night? Did a human 
form stand before her? 

It was Eiley, who had come in 
by a door at the back of a hut. 
By signs she intimated that Lucy 
should follow her, and led the 
way to the shore by a path over- 


* My darling. 
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shadowed by foliage, and so dark 
that she must needs keep the 
fugitive by the hand, to a place 
where two curraghs, or wicker 
boats, were moored. Fastening 
one to the stern of that in which 
they noiselessly took their seats, 
Kiley pushed off, and, with strong 
unerring hand, struck the oars into 
the waveless waters. Swiftly went 
the skiff, and soon the outlines of 
the island loomed up dimly out of 
the night, just below the rock 
where Lucy and Eogan had looked 
out upon the fair inlet of Mulroy. 
At a signal from Eiley, Lucy had 
cast the second skiff adrift, that it 
might float seaward on the current, 
in order to prevent immediate pur- 
suit. 

Securing their precious curragh 
to a tree, the *y hastened to the hut 
where the captive was confined. 
Bound hand and foot, he lay sleep- 
ing soundly, as if no dark fate was 
hanging over him. At Lucy’s 
touch he started up, and when her 
voice fell upon his ear an exclama- 
tion of dismay broke from him, 
Was she too in the power of these 
fierce enemies of their race? A 
few hasty words informed him of 
their position. With two strokes 
of a knife, Eiley severed the cords 
that bound him. One close em- 
brace, one fervent kiss on the 
sweet lips that had brought him at 
the risk of life the intelligence that 
he might still be free, one impe- 
tuous “God bless you” to Eiley, 
who had grasped him by the arm 
and was hurrying him  thencee 
Oh, the ecstasy of anticipated 
escape! But why does Eile y pause 
and crouch to the ground, with a 
low warning to her companions ? 
A dark form rises out of the water 
beside the boat. It creeps out on 
the shore. It comes towards them. 
Oh! how Lucy’s heart beats. She 
felt an arm around her, and warm 


+ My love. 
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breath upon her cheek ; and, weak 
and faint, she nestled close to 
Alaster’s heart. Oh! horrible sus- 
pense. Nearer came the cause of 
their alarm. There was pain in the 
rapturous surprise with which they 
recognised the rugged form of 
Rory Mac Cuilinan. 

No time might be lost, for there 
were indications that the revelry on 
shore was about to cease, and the 
fugitives took their places in the 
boat. Eiley threw her arms round 
Lucy’s neck, kissed her tenderly, 
and implored a blessing on their 
escape in her own Celtic tongue, 
noiselessly sank into the water, ‘and 
struck out for the shore. 

Rory and Alaster plied the oars, 
shaping their course across the 
lough. The water gurgled around 
the shallop’s prow, the wind sighed 
mournfully along the lonely sea, 
the seafowls, startled, piped their 
wild notes of warning to their kind, 
and those were the only sounds 
that broke the silence of Mulroy. 
Onward flew the boat, for the row- 
ers, fearing lest the silence might be 
but as the lull that precedes the 
storm, had struck out with even 
greater energy. Suddenly a wild 


(Jan. 


cry rang out, and far over hill and 
sea—the cry of the woodkerns upon 
discovering their loss! Onward 
flew the boat. A dark outline 
near !—one of the many islands of 
Mulroy. <A dark outline to the 
left !—another isle. Lucy’s hopes 
had risen, and it was painful 
to know that the shore was still 
shrouded in the night. She bowed 
her head in silent prayer. 

Suddenly Rory, with a _ wild 
“Hoora!” flung aside his oar, 
and in a moment the boat grated 
on the strand. 

Sweetly dawned the day—sweet- 
est day of Lucy’s life, for she and 
Alaster were again free! 

In after days, when the occur- 
rences we have related had become 
as a dream of youth, and mellowed 
by the lapse of time, when Lucy 
Venator spoke of them to her 
children, her eyes filled with tears, 
for her heart was full of tender 
gratitude to her poor Celtic sisters 
of the wilds. Nor did she or 
Alaster speak with severity of 
Eogan. They knew how greatly 
he had suffered, in common with 
his ill-fated race. 

R. CUNINGHAME. 
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GREECE began her literary history 
by importation of foreign letters 
and alien lore. After Pheenicia 
and Egypt had contributed their 
stores, a long line of priestly mys- 
tics held the keys, and the oracles 
united the soul of the seeker after 
wisdom not only with heavenly 
inspiration, but with that earthly 
leaven of superstition which, when 
in excess, becomes corrosive rather 
than expansive. 

Great wars united clans, and 
gave tribes a sense of nationality ; 
experience outside the narrow 
homestead brought on hardihood 
and enterprise. Colonies were 
founded, and rude barbaric indi- 


vidualism, grown out of the quasi 
bondage of the old family govern- 
ment, learned to act its part as a 
factor in extensive popular move- 


ments. Homer gathers up the 
traditions of a time when barbar- 
ism and civilisation mingled, when 
petty polytheistic superstitions 
went side by side with a not ignoble 
consciousness of the divine govern- 
ment of the world. From beyond 
the plane of the trifling potentates 
of Olympos, came glimpses of a 
power that saw and knew all 
things, and directed the aim of 
events, however apparently crooked 
in progress, to some foreseen goal ; 
and, however much Titanic nature 
forces or rebel elements might wax 
turbulent and destructive, a nod 
of the supreme father of gods and 
men meant something altogether 
irrevocable, and absolutely certain 
to be fulfilled. 

Within the Homeric university 


gathered, too, the 
morals, and pro- 
the 


of ballads are 
current ethics, 
verbial worldly wisdom of 
age. 

The interval between Homer and 
Hesiod is brief as regards time, 
being in that respect, as is 
generally supposed, but a century, 
or thereabouts; it is, however, 
wide as regards character. And 
yet amid the Homeric revel of 
naturalism there are to be found 
here and there touches that strike 
the peculiar religious note of 
Hesiod. “On account of their 
pernicious belly men take on 
grievous cares,” we find it said in 
the Odyssey. “It is arduous in- 
deed to redeem the race and off- 
spring of man,” says the Iliad. In 
Hesiod the Muses address men 
contemptuously as mere slaves of 
the belly, who are even unfitted to 
have truth conveyed to them. 

In the ideals Hesiod presents, we 
have neither the rude warlike 
vigour of the Homeric pattern, nor 
the basking, fawnlike carelessness 
of enjoyment that is wont to be 
regarded as the essential principle 
of Greek life. Hesiod is a religious 
man, equally painstaking in morals 
and agriculture. He may have 
been both farmer and priest, as 
many monkish communities have 
been in our own England. It is 
not unlikely, moreover, that more 
than one hand is_ responsible 
for the Hesiodic poems, seeing 
how different are the princi- 
pal works that bear his name 
—the “Theogony,’ or birth 
legends of the and the 
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“Works and Days.” The former is 
a rather reckless up-gathering of 
fables, by a careless poet who is 
apt to let the exigencies of metre 
decide for him questions of prece- 
dence, and makes his disposition 
in a manner at times resembling 
a child arranging a garland of wild 
flowers. Through the false dignity 
of age, which made them even less 
indicative of any original purport 
or inner meaning than they had 
been when their only partially 
apprehensive collector put them 
together, these fables, when sys- 
tematised, became exalted and 
crystallised into a sort of doctrinal 
orthodoxy of polytheism ; and being 
thus popularly regarded, they in 
course of time constituted a stum- 
bling block to the more enlightened 
religious mind of Greece. “ Plato 
deprecated and Zenophanes de- 
nounced” them. They contain 
noble beauties, and much theistic 
and ethical suggestiveness ; but we 
should be very sorry to have to 
accept them in mass as containing 
all things “generally necessary to 
salvation.” Plato and Zenophanes 
no doubt represented the Broad 
Church leaders of their time. 

Pythagoras was believed to have 
led the way in this contempt for ro- 
mance-making about the forces and 
foibles of anthropomorphic deity. 
Diogenes Laertius cites the story of 
another writer to the effect that 
when Pythagoras descended to the 
shades below, he saw the soul of 
Hesiod bound to a pillar of brass, 
and howling in torture, and that of 
Homer suspended from a tree, en- 
vironed with serpents, as a punish- 
ment for their assertions about the 
gods. 

Very different from the “Theo- 
gony” is the “ Works and Days,” 
which contains commingled a very 
simple and real morality, a high 
sense of religion, and some small 
superstition. 

Hesiod’s inspiration is poetical 


but not unspiritual. When he 
speaks of the Muses, it is not as of 
abstractions that may fitly adorn 
verse ; it is as of actual presences, 
who are in close relation with the 
man who will give them heed. 

There is poetry about the Muses 
when they are pictured as guarding 
the sacred mount of Helicon, danc- 
ing nimbly with delicate, dainty 
feet in their choral ring around the 
violet-hued fount of Aganippe, or 
bathing their soft skins in the de- 
licious spring of Hippocrene (Steed- 
fount), which the mystic horse 
Pegasus was fabled to have evoked 
by a stamp of his magical hoof. 

There is a spiritual reality in the 
conception of the Muses when we 
are taught that, so soon as air’s 
deep mist shrouds them, and night 
makes covert, they sing sweet 
sounds and draw nigh to earth, to 
visit such mortals as are pure. In 
earlier ages the heaven-dwellers 
were deemed to have often held 
commune with men, and in open 
day; but in the more worldly age 
they only came softly at night to a 
poetic soul or a prophet here and 
there. 

Hesiod claimed to have learned 
a lovely song, as he fed his lambs 
beneath the sacred hill ; and he 
dreamed that the Muses addressed 
him with some such myth as this: 
“Shepherds that tend the field 

folds, coward knaves, 

Mere gluttonous appetites! we 
know to tell 

Full many a fiction put in truthful 
guise, 

Yet know, at our good choice, to 
lay down truth 

In hidden forms of fable.” 

Hesiod hailed gladly the eloquent 
damsels of the mystic world, who 
gave him a wonderful verdant rod, 
a staff of luxuriant laurel, whose 
leaves he might chew; and im- 
parted to him, by imbreathing, the 
gift of the divine voice, that he 
might sing of things to be as well 
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as of things gone by. These gifts 
were the simple apparatus and the 
faculties of the oracle. 

Certain of the ancient writers 
ridiculed Hesiod for these spiritual 
communings; and modern com- 
mentators write of his gift of open- 
ness to the visitants whom he re- 
garded as the Muses, such words 
as these: “ Hesiod’s simple nature 
may have dreamed these visions, 
or have been wrought on by fancy, 
the Muse-haunted spot, and the 
plenteous laurel, their gift.” But 
Hesiod has the belief of the old 
oracular mystics, and unless every 
form of faith in the contact of a 
supernal world with the borders of 
our own is pestilent moonshine, 
his laurel chewing meant some 
method of dulling or quieting the 
external senses, and his openness 
to visions was something more 
than idle fancy acting on a too 
simple and credulous nature. But 
whatever criticism the theory of in- 
spiration may meet with, the gift 
of poetical genius, and its power to 
open men’s eyes to visions of life 
that transcend our world of every- 
day, has never been analysed to its 
source. What a cruel mockery, ex- 
plicable only on the most pessimis- 
tic theory possible, is this image- 
forming faculty, if the images be 
all baseless phantoms! The ima- 
ginative faculty seizes upon the 
fleeting visions of the seer, and 
works them into form with the 
manifest object of impressing man 
with the faith that the world he is 
in is not the all in all, but a region 
traversed by pathways of light 
that carry faint rays from a more 
wonderful unseen. 

Granted that such suggestions 
us these be true, to the generality 
of us who dwell within an envelope 
sorely undiaphanous, they never- 
theless seem difficult to catch hold 
of ; and we have to be thankful to 
the poets who can bring them nearer 
home to our senses by the aid of 
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pure art, and an appeal to that 
romantic element which still abides 
deep down in our nature, and per- 
chance is a relic of some Eden- 
realm whence we have strayed. 

The poetry of Hesiod is not 
ruined in its artistic attributes by 
didacticism, but interspersed with 
it, and giving forth a healthful 
mood or tone. ‘ Poetical genius” 
in Hesiod, says O. K. Miiller, is 
regarded as “a free gift of the 
Muses, imparted to a rough un- 
lettered man, and awakening him 
from his brutish condition to a 
better life. ‘ This gift of 
the Muses is to be dedicated to the 
diffusion of truth.” 

In judging of the theism of 
Hesiod we must, as also in the case 
of Homer, accept the fact that the 
many gods are not God, as we 
understand the word, but are 
manifestations or servants of his. 
Some are high daimonic influences, 
intermediate beings forming a vast 
hierarchy of life between ourselves 
and the Supreme. Step by step 
does the ladder extend from the 
true wielder of fate, through 
Olympian deities, demigods, muses 
and heroes, down to man. 

Of the Homeric Zeus Sir G. W. 
Cox (“Manual of Mythology’’) 
says, He “is described in ways so 
different that we should rather say 
that there were two gods called by 
that name. Sometimes he is repre- 
sented as partial, unjust, fond of 
rest and pleasure, changeable in his 
affections, and unfaithful in his 
love, greedy, sensual, and impure. 
But in hours of real trouble and 
grief, Achilles and the other 
Achaians pray to a Zeus who is 
not only irresistible in might, but 
also just and righteous.” ‘“ How,” 
the question is asked, “is this con- 
trast to be accounted for?” “ As 
the Indian word Dyaus seems origi- 
nally to have been a name for the 
One only God, so it was retained 
by the Greeks and other kindred 
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peoples to express all that they felt 
towards God. But, as the word 
also meant the visible sky, with its 
clouds and vapours, some of the 
phrases which described its changes 
came, when their meaning was for- 
gotten, to denote vile or shameful 
actions. Thus the earth had been 
spoken of as the bride of the sky, 
and the sky was said to overshadow 
the earth with his love in every 
land ; and all this, when applied to 
a deity with human form and 
passions, grew up into strange 
stories of lawless licence.” ‘ While 
in Hesiod,” says the same writer, 
“the descent of the gods, their 
earthly loves, and their gross 
actions are brought out even more 
prominently, yet the poet can turn 
sharply away from all such things 
to the thought of that pure and 
holy Zeus who looks down from 
heaven to see if men will do justice 
and seek after God.” ‘“ How,” he 
asks, “was this contrast felt by 


the poets and philosophers of a still 


later age? By some the thought 
that the gods must be good was 
regarded as a sufficient reason for 
disbelieving all stories to their dis- 
credit; by others these tales were 
considered to disprove their 
divinity, as Euripides said—* If 
the gods do aught unseemly, then 
they are not gods at all.” But 
others rested content with the 
knowledge that Zeus was a mere 
name by which they might speak 
of Him in whom we live and move 
and have our being; but which is 
utterly unable to express, as our 
mind is to conceive, His infinite 
perfection.” 

From Hesiod may be drawn 
instances of exceedingly diverse 
conceptions of Zeus and of deity. 
We have the naturalistic use of 
the name, showing the Sanskrit 
Dyaus, the firmament, still to linger 
in it. In early spring, “let Zeus 
rain three days, and not cease, in 
measure neither exceeding nor 
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falling short of the depth of the 

hoof-print of your ox,” and a late 

sower may reap a plenteous harvest. 

In winter, “ haul ashore your ship, 

and cover it thick with stones on 

every side, to keep off the violence 

of wet-blowing winds ... . 

that the rain of Zeus may not 

rot it.” 
In the following, Zeus represents 

a partaker in elemental strife, the 

mightiest factor in a very material- 

istic chaos. We roughly trans- 

late : 

“ No longer then did Zeus 

Hold down his power, but instant 
in his soul 

There grew dilated force, and put- 
ting out 

His fullest strength, he then step- 
ped forth, from heaven 

And from Olympos lightning cease- 
lessly : 

Forth from his sturdy hand the 
bolts outflew 

Thick with thunder 
making a whirl 

Of sacred flame, scarce space be- 
tween their showers. 

On every side life-giving earth on 
fire 

Put forth a roaring, while there 
crackled round 

Huge forests with the flame. 
land did boil, 

And Ocean’s streams, yea and the 
desert sea. 

Round and around the Titans, 
earthly born, 

Hot vapour circled, the incessant 
blaze 

Streamed up to swathe the atmo- 
sphere divine, 

Whilst flashing sheen of bolt and 
lightning’s flame 

Blasted their eyes in spite of all 
their power. 

The preternatural burning fixed its 
hold 

On Chaos’ depths, and to the eye 
and ear, 

So far as sense could 
suchwise seemed 


and flash, 


All 


grasp, it 
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As if the earth and firmament so 
wide 

Met hurtling in mid air, for such a 
crash 

Might only come of ruined nether 
earth 

Borne down beneath 
heaven’s supremacy.” 
In the following passage we have 

Zeus as a power triumphing by his 

immortal faculty over his father 

Chronos (Time), and claiming fealty 

from the elements his servants. 

The notion of a divine rule and 

order superior to aught else, and 

reducing all else to an obedient 

harmony, is here foreshadowed. 

We follow here Elton’s version : 

“ Swift throve the monarch-infant, 
and his limbs 

Teemed with heroic vigour; and 
with lapse 

Of years, by Earth’s all-subtle pru- 
dence foiled, 

Huge Saturn, versed in many a 
wile, released 

His offspring, by the might and 
arts of Zeus 

Vanquished. He first the stone, 
the last devoured, 

Disgorged: this Zeus in Pythos 
all-divine 

On earth’s broad surface fixed, in 
the deep cleft 

Of high Parnassus, to succeeding 
times 

A monument, and miracle to man. 

The brethren of his father, too, he 
loosed 

From their oppressive bonds ; the 
sons of Heaven 

Whom Heaven, their sire, had in 
his phrenzy bound. 

They the good deed in grateful 
memory bore, 

And gave the thunder, and the 
burning bolt, 

And lightning, which vast Earth 
had heretofore 

Hid in her central caves; in these 
confides 

The God, and reigns o’er deities 
and men.” 


wrecked 
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Then, again, we find the per- 
sonal Zeus the member of a poly- 
theon, generally outwitting the 
rest, and ruling by a very anthro- 
pomorphic superiority. 

When gods and mortals were 
contending, Prometheus laid a trap 
for Zeus by asking him to choose 
between two divisions of a slain ox. 
On the one hand was good flesh 
covered up by offal, on the other 
the bones subtly disposed beneath 
white fat. Zeus reproached Pro- 
metheus for the unfairness of the 
division, but is bidden to choose 
whichever portion the better suits 
his inclination : 

“ Musing deceit he spake; nor did 

Zeus fail, 

Of counsel incorruptible, the fraud 

To know and grasp; and in his 
inmost thought 

Much evil he foredoomed to mortal 
man 

Which time should bring to pass. 
With both his hands 
The white fat he upraised from 
earth, and wrath 
Possessed him; yea, his very soul 
was wroth, 

When laid with cunning artifice he 
saw 

The whitening bones. Thenceforth 
the tribes of earth 

Consume the whitening bones, when 
the smoke climbs 

Wreathed from _ their 
altars. Then again 

Cloud-gatherer Zeus with indigna- 
tion spake : 

‘Son of  Iipetus, 
versed 

In counsels, dost thou then re- 
member yet 

Thy arts delusive ?’ 
incensed, 

Spake he of wisdom incorruptible ; 

And still the fraud remembering, 
from that hour 

The strength of unexhausted fire 
denied 

To all Earth’s denizens. 
the less 


fragrant 
most 


deeply 
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Benevolent Prometheus baffled him ; 

The far-seen splendour, in a hollow 
reed 

He stole, of quenchless flame. But 
thereupon 

Resentment stung the Thunderer’s 
inmost soul; 

And his heart chafed in 
when he saw 

The fire far-gleaming in the midst 
of men. 

Swift, for that flame, devised he 

ill to man.” 

Finally, we may turn to a picture 
of a Zeus who has justice for a 
daughter, and is the watchful 
father of all men: 

“Ye judging kings, ponder for 
your own selves 

This Nemesis, for close at hand 
within 

Men’s borders are immortals who 
declare 

How many one another waste and 
grind 

By crooked laws, aloof from all 
regard 

To the god’s 
there dwell 

On many-nurturing earth ten thou- 
sand told 

Thrice over of 
ordained 

For watchful guardians over mortal 
men. 

These, be ye sure, maintain within 
their charge 

Both upright judgments and in- 
jurious deeds, 

As clad in air they walk earth 
every way. 

Yea more, there is the maiden 
Justice, sprung 
From Zeus himself, 
reverend held 
Before the gods who in Olympos 
dwell. 

Whenever any wight brings wrong 
on her 

By crookt disparagement, 
takes her seat 

Forthwith by father 
Chronos’ son, 


anger, 


retribution. For 


immortals Zeus 


noble and 


she 


Zeus, old 
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And cries out on the impious mind 
of men, 
So that the people’s body may atone 
For kings’ infatuate deeds, who by 
their schemes 
Pernicious twist 
from their path 
By crookt forthtellings. O ye kings 
of law, 

Guard ye against these things, 
make straight and fair 

What words your mouth delivers, 
hungry maw, 

For bribes ; and out of sight put 
judgments warped. 

He harms himself 
another’s harm, 

And evil counsel serves its author 
worst. 

The eye of Zeus that sees all and 
perceives, 

Yea now, an if he will, these things 
regards, 

Nor him escapes the nature of this 
justice, 

Whatever 
inclose.” 

The proverb in the above, which 
reminds us of the truth, “ They 
that take the sword shall perish by 
sword,” is repeated in another 
form as, “If you have spoken ill, 
haply you will yourself hear 
worse.” 

The most valuable part of 
Hesiod, from a philosophical point 
of view, lies in those deeper words 
of his where he manifests a mono- 
theistic tendency, and in _ the 
ethical sentences which he inter- 
sperses through his works, and 
especially enshrines in the “ Works 
and Days.” 

The following might be found 
under the name of a Hebrew 
prophet : 

“With ease he maketh strong, with 
equal ease 

The strong abaseth ; the illustrious 

He minisheth, and him that is 
obscure 

He raiseth up; yea, too, doth Zeus, 
who wields 


the judgments 


who plans 


kind a city’s walls 
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High thunders and in mansions 
dwells above, 

Make straight the crookt with ease, 
and blast the proud. 

Hear and behold and heed, and 
righteously 

Make straight the way of oracles 
of God.” 
Here again is the old honest 
faith, that our hearts so deeply 
cling to, our lives so oft ignore : 
“Tis plainly in thy power to make 
thy choice 
Of evil, yea abundantly, with ease ; 
For smooth the way, and lying 
close at hand. 

But virtue’s road the 
gods did set 

With toilsome sweat for entrance ; 
long and steep 

And rugged at the outset is the 
track 

That leads thereto, but when the 
peak is gained 

"Tis thence of ease, however harsh 
before.” 

Of this passage Cicero said, “ Our 
dear Lepta must Jearn Hesiod, and 
have by heart ‘The gods have 
placed at virtue’s threshold the 
sweat of the brow.’” 

The following comparison of the 
original and earnest thinker, the 
conventionally good, and _ the 
utterly careless, is of high interest, 
and evidences an advanced state 
of mental and moral develop- 
ment : 

“ Best everyway is he, who brings 
his mind 

To bear on all things for himself, 
and broods 

On what were best for after and 
the end ; 

While he is good, who yields to 
good advice ; 

But when a man thinks neither for 
himself, 

Nor takes into his heart another’s 
word, 

Far else it is, a worthless fellow 
he.” 

The lesson given in the following 


deathless 
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is one that the world is taught by 

calamity over and over again : 

“ Both gods and men are rightly 
wroth with him 

Who lives a sluggard’s life, like 
stingless drones 

Whose temper is to lazily consume 

The meat the bees’ toil wins; thy 
pleasure be 

To set in order works of seemli- 
ness, 

To fill thy barns with seasonable 
store. 
Through work, men gain increase 
of flocks and wealth ; 
Toil thou, thou shalt be 
thus by far 

To deathless ones, yea, and to 
mortals too, 

For sluggards meet with an exceed- 
ing hate. 

Work is disgrace no whit, ’tis idle- 
ness 

That is reproach. . 
of shame 

Attends the needy man—shame 
which is found 

To be great aid or injury to men. 

Shame verily haunts wretchedness, 
but near 

Prosperity dwells confidence. 
mark, 

Goods must not 
owed, 

But such as the gods give are far 
the best. 

If with his very hands, by violence, 

One shall have seized great wealth, 
or by his tongue 

Shall have made prize of it, as 
happens oft, 

So soon as gain beguiles the mind 
of men, 

And shamelessness comes suddenly 
on shame, 

Then easily the gods make him 
obscure ; 

Unto that man his house is brought 
to nought, 

And no long time his wealth his 
comrade bides.” 
Hesiod does not rise, it will be 

seen from the following, to Christi- 
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anity; or rather, lest we wrong 
him, and to speak more exactly, 
he does not reach the level of the 
teuchings and life that formed 
the original basis of what was 
afterwards turned into conven- 
tional Christianity : 

“Invite the man that loves thee to 

a feast, 

Thine enemy leave alone; espe- 
cially 

Ask to thy board the 
dwells near by, 

For at thy house if any trouble 
hap, 

Neighbours stay not to gird, but 
come forthwith, 

While kinsfolk might delay 
travelling gear.” 

This is simple and not unwhole- 
some worldly wisdom, and takes us 
into a careful country life, where 
no imperial centralisation over- 
shadowed the _ self - protecting 
villagers. 

A curious custom is shown, 
which was also common among the 
Hebrews, that of a feast to which 
each guest brought his own quota 
of provision : “ Be not uncourteous 
in a feast of many guests, where 
the arrangement is of a contribu- 
tion from all; for the pleasure 
then is greatest, the expense least.” 
The observation marks an early 
time very different from the pro- 
fuse modern style, which must add 
a spare set of best rooms to a house 
to be ready for guests, and holds 
in readiness ever a more than 
common provision of food and 
apparatus for them. The Homeric 
visitor not seldom slept, covered 
by some wild beast’s skin, in the 
porch. In Hesiod’s day there was 
no doubt great pleasure in the 
feast, when all were free and equal 
contributors, and no host or hostess 
was kept anxious by responsibility 
for the whole. We seem to have 
done with primitive style, and with 
its rudeness to have lost perhaps 
sonie of its gaiety. 


man that 
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Again we find the note struck 
that reminds us inversely of the 
Sermon on the Mount : 
“Love him that loves thee, 
thou nigh to him 
That draweth nigh to thee ; 
that gives 

Give thou; to him that gives not 
give not thou. 

To givers some give, to withholders 
none.” 

In the following is a curious 
mixture of high morals with worldly 
wisdom : 

* Measure right well in borrowing 
from neighbour, 

And duly pay him back on the same 
scale, 
Or better, 
want 
In future days thou mayest find in 

him 
One to depend on. 

base gains. 
Gains that are base are equal toa 
loss.”’ 

Though Hesiod’s simple morality 
and religion speaks for itself in its 
evidently genuine character; yet 
we must allow fora certain amount 
of personal prejudice in him, which 
prevents his being, like Homer, a 
gleaming mirror of the notions of 
life of his time. Hesiod appears 
to have been wronged by a brother, 
and by means of the bribery of the 
judges who tried the cause. 
Though he afterwards befriended 
this brother when he came to him 
in want, yet we see a slight tinge 
of gray, scarcely deep enough to 
be called morbidness or pessimism, 


draw 


to him 


if thou canst, so if in 


Gain thou not 


overshadowing his reflections. By 
K. O. Miller he is thus com- 
pared with Homer: In Hesiod 


“we miss the powerful sway of 
a youthful fancy, which in every 
part of the poems of Homer 
sheds an expression of bright and 
inexhaustible enjoyment, which 


lights up the sublime images of a 
and moulds them into 


The 


heroic age, 
forms of surpassing beauty. 
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abandonment of the thoughts,with 
heartfelt joy and satisfaction, to a 
flow of poetical images, such as 
came crowding on the mind of 
Homer—how different is this from 
the manner of Hesiod! His poetry 
appears to struggle, to emerge out 
of the narrow bounds of common 
life, which he strives to ennoble 
and to render more endurable. Re- 
garding with a melancholy feeling 
the destiny of the human race, and 
the corruption of a social condition 
which has destroyed all serene en- 
joyment, the poet seeks either to 
disseminate knowledge by which 
life can be improved, or to diffuse 
certain religious notions as to the 
influence of a superior destiny, 
which may tend to produce a 
patient resignation to its inevitable 
evils. At one time he gives us 
lessons of civil and domestic wis- 
dom, whereby order may be restored 
to a disturbed commonwealth or an 
ill-regulated household; at another, 
he seeks to reduce the bewildering 
an endless variety of stories about 
the gods to a connected system, in 
which each deity has his appointed 
place. Then again the poet of this 
school seeks to distribute the heroic 
legends into large masses, and, by 
finding certain links which bind 
them all together, to make them 
more clear and comprehensive.” 

In the cosmogony of Hesiod, 
which, where the inclination is 
towards pantheism, is the true 
theology, there is occasional sug- 
gestiveness, but more confusion. 
Some of the stories are badly ar- 
ranged, as if incorrectly handed 
down from some earlier original. 

The Hesiodic conception of life 
strongly recalls alike the Hebrew 
and the Parsi sacred writings. 
There is a notion of a lower or 
fallen state, and of a pre-existent 
and superior condition. There are 
goiden and silver ages of inno- 
cence, the origin of which, with 
that of other legends of Eden or 
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Elysium, we may take the hint 
from the Rabbis of tracing to 
reminiscences of seers of a pre- 
corporeal or spiritual state, or to 
conditions of “ open vision” affect- 
ing the present existence with some 
glimmering consciousness of that 
higher plane which is to most men 
as a far-away dream. 

The beings representing life of 
the order described as the Golden 
Age die easily, as those would to 
whom death was only a passage 
from one state to another. As 
Hesiod most suggestively expresses 
it, “ they used to die as if subdued 
by sleep.” And after they had 
pleasantly passed away from earth, 
in the manner, as expressed by a 
modern poet, of one 

“Who sinks to rest 

Like a tired child upon his nurse’s 

breast,” 
they dwelt near it — “kindly 
haunting earth, spiritual guardians 
of mortal men wrapping 
themselves in air,” with the kingly 
functions of watching over justice 
and conferring wealth and honour 
upon men, 

While on earth they had lived as 
gods, with a life void of care and 
free from labours and troubles. 
All blessings were theirs, and the 
land yielded up its fruits spontane- 
ously for them to gather in quiet- 
ness. They did not give way to 
quarrels and competitive strife, as 
is the way of mankind; all bless- 
ings were theirs; they were in 
harmony with the gods. A later 
poet saw the golden age as a time 

“ When every brute 

Had voice articulate, in speech was 
skilled, 

And the mid-forests with its synods 
filled. 

The tongues of rock and pine leaf 
then were free ; 

To ship and sailor then would speak 
the sea ; 

Sparrows with farmers 
shrewd talk maintain ; 
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Earth gave all fruits, nor asked for 
toil again. 

Mortals and gods were wont to mix 
as friends.” 
The picture is essentially the same 
as the prophet’s vision of a future 
when 
“ The wolf 
lamb, 
And the leopard shall lie down with 
the kid; 

And the calf and the young lion 
and the fatling together ; 

And a little child shall lead them. 

And the cow and the bear shall 
feed ; 

Their young ones shall lie down 
together ; 

And the lion shall eat straw like 
the ox. 

The sucking child also shall play 
on the hole of the asp, 

And the weaned child shall put his 
hand on the viper’s den. 

They shall not hurt nor destroy in 
all my holy mountain : 

For the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of Jehovah, 

As the waters cover the sea.” 

We must not despise these seem- 
ingly so illusive dreams of a har- 
mony of man with deity, and of 
the consequent pacification of sub- 
ordinate nature; they imply an 
aspiration in man which is at pre- 
sent unrealised,and, implying that, 
imply also an actual faculty, how- 
ever rudimentary or obscured. 

By a weaklier race those of the 
golden age are succeeded. The link 
between earth and heaven would 

seem to have become precarious, and 
the mortals of the silver age, while 
they have lost the secret of spiritual 
strength, yet have not learned the 
rude strength and vigour of a lower 
earth life, dissociated from the 
angelic worlds. They are poor 
weak creatures, of a prolonged in- 
fancy and a brief imprudent man- 
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hood, and the earth meetly hides 
them, to become the “ blessed 
mortals ” of the under world. 

The third and brazen race suits 
the earth right well; they have no 
troubling dreams. They do not 
eat wheaten food only, but have 
turned to flesh also.* They are a 
sturdy set, but, earth-born, they 
fight with one another, and, sub- 
dued by one another’s hands, pass 
out of the bright sunshine into a 
squalid, chilling, inglorious Hades. 

Then succeeds upon earth a hero 
race, half divine; but they perish 
in great wars; yet are they given 
life and settlements in the Isles of 
the Blest, apart from men, and yet 
not with the true immortals. Then 
Hesiod bemoans himself that he 
had not at least died among these, 
or been born in the remote atter- 
ward, instead of mingling with the 
race of iron, which, with a touch 
of personal experience, he says will 
never cease from toil and wretched- 
ness, albeit some good shall be 
mingled with their ills. These are 
men such as history tells of, and 
their perversities, which are so 
many, there is no need to recount, 
for we know the men of this age 
not by hearsay only. 

The theogony of Hesiod, says 
Paley, “might seem to contain 
traces of what appear to be primi- 
tive and nearly universal traditions 
of the human family; obscure 
reminiscences relating to the 
creation of the world, to ancient 
races which had long passed away, 
and generally to a state of man- 
kind higher, more godlike, more 
exempt from sin and toil, such as 
we are used to contemplate man 
when first placed on the earth, as 
represented in the Mosaic ac- 
counts.” The opposition given to 
the conclusion that the theogony of 
the Greeks was derived from either 





* This notion of a progress towards earthliness, marked by increasing grossness of 


food, is more fully manifested in the Parsi Scriptures. 
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the Persians or the Indians, or 
from Egypt, is also referred to, 
while it is urged that it was “an 
Hellenic development of the same 
common traditions: traditions so 
immensely ancient, that all traces 
of anything like a history of them 
had long before Hesiod’s time 
been utterly and irretrievably lost. 
The coincidences between the 
earliest known traditions of man- 
kind and the Mosaic writings 
are much too numerous and impor- 
tant to be purely accidental, and 
much too widely dispersed to have 
been borrowed solely from that 
source.” This was written in 1860, 
and since that time the great dis- 
coveries of ancient records have 
placed beyond doubt the inference 
that Greek and Hebrew religious 
traditions alike are in great part 
fragments of the lore of an earlier 
epoch, 

Religious aspirations are not cha- 
racteristics of man that only de- 
velop themselves as he is slowly 
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emerging from an animal to an in- 
tellectual state ; they have charac- 
terised the hero men of every age 
of which we have any record. There 
are cases no doubt of arrested 
development ; degraded races may 
be found, perhaps even spheres 
of humanity representing in some 
sort an infantine growth; but, 
so far as the remotest whisper 
of history makes itself heard, 
there has ever been a_ bearer 
of the divine torch in the world. 
Indeed, from what records tell us, 
it is plain that five to ten thousand 
years ago there were men living on 
earth of a spiritual and mental 
altitude equal to our own. And as 
there are at the present day races 
of men as low as any of which we 
can form a conception, there is a 
certain reason in the inference that, 
if traces of very low races be found 
in the remotest past to which we 
can reach, there may concurrently 
have existed also groups occupying 
a higher plane. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue Professor of Applied Mechanism, with characteristic energy, has 
brought into being a workshop fitted up with lathes and other requisites 
for practical instruction. During the past term not more, I believe, than 
eight or ten students have availed themselves of the advantages thus 
offered ; but probably those advantages will before long be so much 
appreciated that the present arrangements will be felt to be too limited 
in scope. Professor Stuart must have been gratified by the general 
interest expressed with regard to the workshop. 

He must have been more than gratified by certain good news which has 
reached us from Oxford. It appears that that University has now 
definitely committed herself to a Local Lecture movement, and that three 
towns have already received lecturers. A few weeks ago, one of the 
gentlemen most concerned in the organisation of the Oxford Lectures 
made a circular tour of the places in which our lectures are going on, and 
was much impressed by the many and great things Cambridge was able 
to show him. 

We may hope that men of science will use no more hard words of the 
leaders of classical culture. Side by side with the names of Huxley, of 
Darwin, and of Tyndall, in a petition just presented to the a ice-Chan- 
cellor and the Council against the obligatory examination in Greek 
so far as it relates to candidates for Honours, figure the names of the 
head-masters of most of the chief public schools, of the Bishop of 
Exeter, of the Master of the Temple, of Professor Wilkins (of Owen’s 
College, Manchester), and, above all, of thee, O Brutus, R. C. Jebb. I 
am reluctant to admit that this petition seems to find favour in the 
highest quarters here. It is astonishing to see with what benign com- 
placency eminent classical scholars have heard of the blow aimed at a 
study which one might have expected they would be the first to declare 
to be almost indispensable to a liberal education. I trust that upon 
second thoughts all this complacency will be changed into “ sxva 
indignatio.” Surely a system of examination ought not to fall merely 
on the charge that it involves cramming on the part of a large propor- 
tion, or even of the majority, of the examinees. An argument based 
upon such a charge proves too much, and an argument against obliga- 
tory Greek thrown into a syllogistic form, with “cramming” for the 
middle term, is an example of the fallac ty of ambiguous middle ; for who 
shall fix with precision the connotation of such a ‘word as “¢ ramming ”’? 
But, leaving considerations of mere formal logic, is it not of the highest 
importance that all scholars should have some, however slight, insight 
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into the mind and history of a people by which the mind and history 
of the whole European world have been vitally affected? Let those 
who heard the burning words of the Rede lecturer in 1875 (Sir Henry 
Maine) recall them. It is hardly to be doubted but that the reading of 
a single work of a Greek author is attended by a widening of the mental 
range, which cannot be insignificant. 

There are some institutions which to a superficial observer look 
ridiculous, but which upon closer inspection prove to be very valuable. 
This seems to be eminently true of the system of keeping terms for the 
Bar by eating dinners in the halls of the Inns of Court. 

A syndicate appointed some time ago by this University to consider 
the matter, and to confer with the Benchers, has been unable to see in it 
anything but the absurdity existing on the surface, and an interruption 
to study. ‘“ This is the prejudication we would resist.” After Paley’s 
fashion, it shall be contended that “a want of argumentative justice” is to 
be remarked in the reasonings of the members of the Syndicate, and 
that they take no notice of “ circumstances of extenuation.” They can 
hardly have troubled themselves to try to look at things from the point 
of view of the Benchers; they have not considered the nature of the 
profession of the Bar. The constitution of that profession must be 
radically altered if the eating of dinners is to cease to play its present 
prominent part in the student’s course. That constitution now is, as is 
well known, quite unique. Custom, etiquette, 70s, are the very life of 
the profession, and the great halls of the four Inns may be said to be its 
nervous centres. Hitherto those halls have ever been filled by a con- 
tinuous stream of young University men, by whom their character and 
tone have been maintained. And the men rere and the 
Universities (who can doubt it?) have derived much benefit: the men, 
who have been brought there into a society so varied and in many 
respects so brilliant ; the Universities, which have been by the present 
system intimately associated with interests beyond their own immediate 
horizon. 


Trinity CoLLece, DuBLIN. 
Dec. 23, 1878. 


Tue term which has just closed has not been a very eventful one. Its 
most important item of intelligence is, that the Earl of Dufferin is to be 
licensed to practice the civil and canon law, because he was a popular 
Governor of Canada and is a rising statesman; and the Earl of Rosse 
is to receive a like academic distinction, because he has trodden in the 
footsteps of an illustrious father and has won renown as a man of 
science. These LL.D. degrees are a wonderful institution, almost as 
wonderful as the freedom of a London company. If General Browne 
could catch Ameer Shere Ali and bring him to these islands, the General 
would probably be co-opted into the Fishmongers—unless the Spectacle 
makers insisted on precedence—and Ameer Shere Ali would most 
assuredly be made an honorary LL.D. of Dublin! By the way, one 
of the small events of the term was a passage of arms between our 
Professor of Persian, Meer Aulad Ali, and an anonymous writer in 
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Saunders’ Irish Daily News, concerning the derivation of the name 
Peshawur. The anonymous writer asserted that it was a local Pushtoo 
word, derived from the proper name of a man whom tradition identified 
with Porus, the celebrated opponent of Alexander the Great. The 
Professor insisted that it was a pure Persian word, pesh-awur meaning 
advanced post. The anonymous contributor retorted that there is a 
village near Dublin called Stillorgan, and its name has very much the 
air of being derived from Still and Organ, but, as a matter of fact, it is 
nothing of ‘the kind, but is a corruption of Irish words signifying the 
house of Saint Lawrence. In like manner Peshawur is very ‘like the 
Persian phrase pesh-awur, but these words do not mean advanced post, 
and until the present century Peshawur never was the advanced post of 
any power, and its own people say that its name is not Persian, and 
does contain an allusion to King Porus. Thus argued the anonymous 
contributor of Saunders ; but he might, if he had chose sn, have clinched 
the argument by pointing out that a professor of Persian has no more 
claim, as such, to know Pushtoo than a professor of French to know 
Basque. He may know it as a matter of fact, but he will not know it 
merely because he knows the other language. 

We are told by some journals that profess to be in the secrets of the 
Cabinet that the Irish University question is to be solved at last, on 
the same principles on which the Intermediate Education question was 
solved. There is to be a central Examining Board, and there are to be 
“fellowships, bursaries, and exhibitions,” for deserving scholars wherever 
they may come from. One rather weak point about this scheme is that 
we do not yet know whether the Intermediate Education question has 
been satisfactorily solved. Every one, it is true, says that the Act is a 
satisfactory one ; but, as nothing whatever has been done under it, 
nobody can say whether it will work well or not. It does not by any 
means follow, even if the Intermediate Act were proved to work 
well, that a University Act on the same lines would work well. But, as 
it happens, the Intermediate Act has never been tested at all, and 
its merits are wholly in anticipation. It is true that the anticipation 
seems to have reconciled even the irreconcilables, for the Parnells and 
O’Connor Powers have not a word to say against its provisions. But 
they are grumbling already at the proposed University Act, and aun 
ominous sign has Deen given by the institution called the “ Catholic’ 
University in the shape of a petition to Parliament, whose signers, 
however, are chiefly medical students, and belong to a denominational 
school of medicine which is fed by the “ University.” These young 
gentlemen have the courage to affirm that “the people of Ireland will be 
content with nothing less than an endowed National Catholic Univer- 
sity.” This sounds a little like the Tooley Street manifesto, but it 
unluckily differs thus far, that the medical students have the priests at 
their back, and the priests really do represent the Catholic majority of 
the Irish people. The priesthood could hinder any educational scheme 
from taking effect, and, if they have held their ‘hands in the Inter- 
mediate matter, it by no means follows that they will do the like in the 
University matter. Whatever came of the Intermediate scheme, the schools 
were pretty sure to be practically denominational. But an University is 
a different affair, and there is nothing the priests dread and hate so 
much as a thoroughly unsectarian University. However, it may very 
well be that, with recent changes in the Holy See and in the Catholic 
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primacy in Ireland, some change of policy may be brought about. If the 
hierarchy can be induced to withdraw its obstinate opposition, it will be 
well to meet them half way. 

Saunders’ Irish Daily News, which is more than suspected of being the 
organ of Mr. Butt and his followers, hints at the possibility of endowing 
a Catholic College, presumably the Stephen’s Green “ University’ 
mentioned above. But these denominational endowments are trouble- 
some things, and statesmen are naturally shy of them. 

It would almost be better, for equality’s sake, to disendow the Queen’s 
Colleges, for places could be found for nearly all the professors at the 
new Examining Board. However, all this is in the air at present, and 
we can only hope that people will like the University scheme, whatever it 
is, when they see it, as well as they now profess to like the Intermediate 
scheme. 

I told you of the bear-garden scene at the Historical Society’s opening 
meeting in November. The ringleaders were brought before the Board 
and punished, and the result has been that the opening meeting of the 
Philosophical Society passed off without any disturbance. A little firm- 
ness produces a very good effect. 

It is hoped that something will at last be done about the promotion of 
Fellows. I am told that the Junior Fellows have withdrawn their 
objections to the addition of two members to the Board. They are, 
however, urging on the commission the necessity of making some 
provision for the retirement of Fellows who are incapacitated by 
infirmity. At present, as you know, there is one blind senior, and one 
high up among the juniors who has quite lost his memory. One would 
think the first thing to do was somehow to shelve these gentlemen, and 
make their places available. The Advowson compensation would pension 
them both handsomely for life, and leave a good surplus. The latest 
thing talked of, however, was endowing new fellowships with this money. 
It is quite possible something may be done by the time Parliament meets 
again; but what it will be nobody seems to know. 

We have had a heavy fall of snow, and the jibs have, of course, taken 
to snowballing all and sundry. I hear there was a battle royal with the 
police at the “gate of the Medical School; and I know that the gate, 
which is usually open, has been closed, so that I can no longer avail 
myself of a favourite short cut across the College Park and the New 
Square. 

The frost has made skating the fashion, and the pond in the College 
Botanic Garden, a little way out of the city, is thronged with athletic 
Fellows, and graceful wives, or sisters, or daughters—or perhaps cousins 
and aunts—not to ignore the suggestion of “ H.M.S. Pinafore.” 


University or GLasGow, 
Dec. 23, 1878. 
For two or three weeks after the matriculation roll was opened, and 


while 2000 undergraduates were settling down to the regular work of the 
classes, examiners for bursaries, degrees, and scholarships had, in many 
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cases, to burn the midnight gas in order not to prolong the anxiety of 
candidates. The financial disorder caused in Scotland by the crash of 
the City of Glasgow Bank has not had the effect it was feared it might 
have of reducing the number of students this session, and the examina- 
tion hall has been not less, but rather more, crowded than usual. In 
regard to some of the more important competitions, especially those in 
philosophy, the result has been, as in former years, matter of keen 
general interest, both of the anticipative and the retrospective kind ; for, 
before a man is qualified to be a competitor, he is almost always well 
known, either personally or by reputation, to the whole body of the 
students. It may be difficult for a large class of your readers to under- 
stand how such community of interest is possible in a Scottish 
University where the students do not live together, and where other con- 
ditions, thought by many to be essential to the development of a true 
corporate life, are absent. But the traditions of Glasgow are peculiar in 
this respect, and it is the fact that here the relations of each to all are 
of the closest and most complex character. Of course there are excep- 
tions, men who mingle little, if at all, with their fellows, and so remain 
aliens in spirit to the whole. Nevertheless, it is true in general state- 
ment that the students of Glasgow form no mere aggregate of individuals, 
but share in the consciousness of a common life. To account for the 
origin and growth of this distinguishing gemeingeist would require 
mention of many contributory causes; but for the present it may be 
worth while in partial explanation to signalise the influence of the 
students’ societies. It is rare to find an undergraduate who does not 
belong to one or several of these associations, and in this way more, 
perhaps, than in any other, the exclusiveness of “sets” is broken down. 
The law of individual affinities operates here as elsewhere, and leads to 
the formation of small private circles, which are as truly the basis of our 
college life as the family is of the State ; but, by reason of the numerous 
cross-divisions arising out of the individual’s connection with different 
societies, the narrowness of particular coteries is transcended. Thus, as 
Tory or Liberal—and every Glasgow student seems to be born with 
pronounced views on politics—a man, it may almost be said, is compelled 
with us toavow adherence to one or other of the party clubs. Again, as 
having in view a definite profession, the same man is usually a member 
of the Theological, the Juridical, or the Medico-Chirurgical Society. As 
hoping some day to be elected president (election to this office being 
esteemed the highest honour of a student’s career) he becomes and 
continues a member of the Dialectic Society ; and, through consideration 
for his health, he joins one of the athletic clubs. In each of these 
associations he is brought into contact with different sections of his 
fellow-students whom otherwise he would probably never know; and this 
is no singular, but the common experience. 

The energies of the political organisations are little relaxed in the 
interval between one Rectorial election and another. Meetings are held now 
and then in the course of the session ; canvassing is diligently carried 
on—not indeed on behalf of a particular candidate, but on behalf of the 
distinctive “principles” of the clubs, or in view of some party debate 
in the Dialectic. So it comes to pass that these clubs include all but a 
small percentage of the undergraduates. The Independent Club, which 
has on several occasions contested the election on other than party 
grounds, only preserves a nominal existence during ordinary years, but it 
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seems able, whenever it puts up a candidate, to draw many away from 
the rival clubs. Still it may be doubted whether it will ever come 
nearer victory than it came four years ago, when it secured five hundred 
votes for Mr. Emerson as against seven hundred recorded in favour of 
Lord Beaconsfield, then Mr. Disraeli. 

The societies devoted to the discussions of professional subjects meet 
once a week, and are reported to be in a flourishing condition, but from 
the very nature of the case their proceedings are not regarded with 
general interest. 

In many respects the Dialectic Society is by far the most important 
institution established by the students, and some account of it may 
serve to illustrate the character of our academical life as it manifests 
itself otherwise than in devotion to study. But I shall reserve this 
matter for another letter. 

The dark cloud of debt which has for some years been hanging over 
us seems at length to be lifting, and shortly after the session began it 
was still further diminished by a bequest of £60,000 under the will of 
Mr. Randolph, an alumnus of the University, and long one of the 
foremost shipbuilders on the Clyde. It speaks well both for the 
University and the City that such cordial relations should exist between 
them as are indicated by the frequent liberality of the latter. 

The General Council at its last meeting was chiefly engaged in 
discussing the report of the Royal Commissioners on the Scottish 
Universities. On behalf of the committee of council, Mr. Veitch, the 
professor of logic, submitted a report summarising the principal 
proposals put forward by the commissioners, and pointing out the 
probable effect of their adoption. Mr. Veitch, in his hostile criticism 
of some of the most important items in the proposed scheme of 
reform, and especially in his condemnation of the innovations recom- 
mended in regard to graduation in arts, seemed to command the general 
assent of the council, although there were not wanting earnest 
advocates of the new order sought to be introduced. The whole 
subject will be brought up again at the next meeting to be held in April, 
when no doubt it will be finally disposed of. In the meantime, 
therefore, it is not necessary to detail the views already provisionally 
expressed. 


Unitep Cotuece, St. ANDREW’s, N.B., 
Dec. 18, 1878. 


‘Our session this winter began auspiciously with a rectorial address 
worthy of the occasion. The 22nd of last month was the day Lord 
Selborne, whom we had elected our Lord Rector a year before, chose for 
his address to us. ‘The old library hall, where these addresses are given, 
is striking in many respects. Situated in quaint South-street, it forms 
one of the sides of the quadrangle of St. Mary’s College, a long narrow 
building of two stories offering no windows to the street, the dead wall 
of which is relieved by three empty niches and a long line of crests 
belonging to successive bishops and regents. It is in the upper story 
that meetings are held, and the structure is so old that a careful system 
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of props is necessary, to support the floor under the pressure of such an 
audience as assembles to hear our Lord Rectors’ addresses. The hall is 
long and narrow, and is lined with books from end to end; the separate 
bookcases between the windows which look on the quadrangle are 
surmounted by hollow-eyed busts ; and a narrow gallery raised on pillars 
runs round the three remaining sides. At the further end from the 
entrance is a slightly raised platform, and over this, immediately above 
each successive speaker’s head, are the words in gold, ’AIEN ’APISTEYEIN, 
which are said to have incited Lord Chancellor Campbell in his career 
of success. Of these words we were called to take heed on this last 
occasion, as we have been admonished before, and may well be admonished 
again. Lord Selborne’s address was chiefly remarkable for its high 
moral tone, evidently deep and sincere as the heart, and that no shallow 
one, of the speaker ; it presented no career of glitter and glory as the 
goal of the truly successful man, but a life in which from first to last 
there dwelt the beauty of a good conscience. The speaker’s words went 
home to many of his hearers; and seldom or never in recent years has a 
more respectful hearing been given to a Lord Rector. At the close of 
his address, Lord Selborne announced that he would offer a prize of 
twenty guineas for the best essay on “The Causes of the Decay of 
Nations ”—rather a serious subject just now, if the fears of alarmists 
are well founded. 

Our University is bright and vigorous this winter. An anxious feeling 
was excited at the beginning of this month by the illness of Professor 
Campbell, but he is now convalesce mt. The number of students is 
still on the increase, although we are not yet two hundred strong. 
A single class of some hundred students, as it may be found in 
Edinburgh or in Glasgow, is simply a mass of units. It seldom happens 
that any but the prominent men are known even by name ; and some- 
times one sits by a neighbour a whole winter and barely exchanges 
with him the ordinary compliments. Indeed, men are known who have 
never addressed a remark right or left. That individualism for which 
the Scottish nation is noted seems to reach its highest point in many of 
the Edinburgh classes. Not so much, perhaps, in Glasgow; for Glasgow 
University is more a community removed from the city, whose members 
wear the red gown—a very decided link of brotherhood, unknown in the 
post-Re formation University. The gown worn here is much more of a 
garment than that worn in Glasgow; it is larger and heavier, has a 
handsome velvet collar, and hooks in front. The Glasgow gown is 
simply thrown about the shoulders. Here, perhaps, we do not need the 
gown quite so much as a link and badge of brotherhood, for a student 
will have considerable difficulty in remaining an unconnected and unat- 
tracted particle in our midst. When any important question, such as 
the election of a Lord Rector, comes up, where a canvass of individual 
students is thought desirable, there is no student left unvisited by the 
committees, and no lodgings are held sacred. The man is not to be 
envied who does not declare himself, for he will be allowed no peace. Our 
classes range from twenty to fifty, quite a sufficient number to occupy 
the professor’s attention, and to insure a thorough knowledge of the 
men. The first year’s classes are naturally the large ‘st. Freshmen go 
under the name of bejants (becs jaunes, yellow be aks or young birds), a 
name unknown in the two southern Scottish Universities. The first 
occasion on which they appear upon the scene is at the bursary compe- 
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tition, which takes place in the United College Hall, usually on the last 
two days of October. A bejant is an object of some interest then, 
Knots of older students are scattered about, and these seize upon each 
one as he enters, and endeavour to secure him for one of the two debating 
societies to which the great majority of the students belong. These 
societies, the Literary and the Classical, are of old standing, the former 
quite as old as the century, with many a distinguished name enrolled in 
its books. Every Saturday at six o’clock these societies assemble, the 
one in the Moral Philosophy, the other in the Logie class-room. An open 
meeting is held once a year, when openers and seconders, one from each 
society, are appointed to lead the debate. The question for the present 
session is “ Disestablishment.’”’ Connected with the societies also are two 
standard festivals—the Solatium, which takes place about the month of 
February, a modest banquet, provided by those whose residence is coming 
to an end, and who are about to receive the diploma of honorary member- 
ship from the society; and the Gaudeamus, a parting feast in April, to 
be chairman of which is counted no small honour, an honorary member 
often coming a considerable distance to preside. These meetings are 
usually held in two different hotels upon the same evening, and deputa- 
tions are sent from one to the other to entertain and be entertained. 

One great boon has been granted us within the past three years. 
A rei ading room, with a sup ply of newspapers and all the important 
magazines and periodicals, was started three sessions ago, and is 
supported partly by a grant from the senators and partly from members’ 
subscriptions. We have particular facilities, besides, for reading and 
research. There can be no great demand at the library from students, 


members of council, or residents, for St. Andrew’s is not a populous 


place. Accordingly each reader looks confidently to obtaining the book 


he requires, a most unusual thing in many University libraries. 

There is a monastic tinge in the seclusion and quiet of our existence 
here. It is breezy and fresh, and from our class rooms we do not look 
through murky panes on the bustling life of the city; but the sun 
shines in upon us bright and clear, lighting up at the same time the 
grassy lawn around the college. Over the whole town the hourly bell 
is heard, that summons to the lecture rooms. A short walk of three 
minutes takes one to the links, where the weariness of study soon 
disappears in the delightful forgetfulness of the game ; or, if one prefers 
a walk, there are nume rous ways by beach and cliff and - und. 

A session at St. Andrew’s need not cost more than £35, fees included. 
One takes one’s rooms by the session or six months, Hd the charges 
range from £3 10s. for a single room to £8 or £10 for two chambers. 

Coal and gas, which are extra, are covered by a further 30s. or £2. 
When once a student gets comfortably settled, he seldom changes from 
year to year; landladies here take a pride in having their students a 
long time with them. Very many of the more saving students cannot 
spend more than £25. Their way of life is most frugal; late dinners 
and wine are almost unheard of. Overwork is the rule, and not the 
exception ; for, besides the keen competition of the foremost men, a very 
large number come up poorly prepared, so that it takes a consider- 
able amount of uphill work for them to rise to the required level. 
Scarcely anything, except perhaps a lunch or evening at a professor’s, 
breaks the even tenour of the day’s occupation: breakfast at half-past 
eight ; classes till one or two o'clock; dinner, followed by a game at 
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golf or a walk; tea at half-past five ; and a steady sitting over books 
till midnight. 

There are now seven classes absolutely necessary for the Arts degree, 
since chemistry was dispensed with last May. For many years ours was 
the only Scottish University which included the subject in the M.A. 
curriculum. St. Andrew’s, with the other Universities, is looking 
forward with interest to the practical result of the report of the Scotch 
Universities Commission published in March last. 

Ladies’ classes are being carried on by several of the professors, both 
of the United College and of St. Mary’s; chemistry, moral philosophy, 
education, and quite a number of subjects, are either being lectured 
upon or will be lectured upon during the session. These classes are 
well attended, a circumstance to be looked for now that the old monastic 
idea of exclusive learning is dying out. The L.A. degree is likely to 
prove a success, although some time may elapse before certain of the 
subjects will be approached. The requirements in Greek, for instance, 
include the 6th book of the Odyssey, the 1st book of Herodotus, and 
the Antigone of Sophocles. But why should not the days of Lady Jane 
Grey and the Lady Elizabeth see revival ? 


University or SEVILLE. 
Dec. 1878. 


Tus University, which had its origin in the School of Maese Rodrigo de 
Santaella, was founded at the petition of the city of Seville in 1502, and, 
influenced by the same spirit which prompted the institution of the 
flourishing Universities of the kingdom, its studies comprise the faculties 
of philosophy, theology, canon law, and medicine. 

Our celebrated city of Seville, styled the “Queen of the Guadalquivir,” 
has passed through epochs of glorious renown in letters and arts, and 
the splendours of those days have not yet become dimmed. The museums 
of Europe are considered fortunate when they become the possessors of 
specimens of the Sevillian school. In the vestibule of the gallery which 
contains the marvellous works of Rafaelle d’Urbino, the late Pope 
Pius IX. placed a canvas of Murillo; and learned art critics, after 
admiring the beautiful painting of the Transfiguration, have remained 
spellbound before that of the Prodigal Son. 

The writers of Seville alone would form a choice library, among whose 
gems stands pre-eminently the great Bible due to the wisdom and 
immense erudition of Benito Arias Montano, whose remains, after several 
translations, have at last been laid in peace to rest in gimnasio quod 
juvenis frequentarat. 

The bards who tuned their lyres on the banks of the great river enjoy 
a deservedly high renown in the literary world. But the era of our 
scientific glory is traced back to the time of the Conquest. Under the 
favour and protection of the King Don Alonzo XII. the sciences 
flourished in our land; for, wishing to remedy the evil caused by 
ignorance, and to establish an institution which should diffuse the light 
of knowledge throughout the provinces newly liberated from the 
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Arab domination, he granted to Seville by especial prerogative, in 1256, 
a schedule for the study of Latin and Arabic. With deep penetration 
Alonzo the Wise saw the necessity of Latin for the study of antiquity, 
and of Arabic for acquiring the solid and immense wealth contained in 
the Arabic manuscripts in relation to the study of astronomy, medicine, 
agriculture, and geography, which he rightly judged it was expedient 
to make known among Spaniards. His love of science and his predilec- 
tion for Seville impelled him to establish in this city a general study of 
all faculties, as stands patent by a bull of Pope Alexander IV. given on 
29th July, 1260. Justly is this king surnamed the Wise, for he had 
spent his life in the study of history and national legislation, of politics 
and warfare, Christian morality and elegant literature, and possessed a 
profound knowledge of mathematics and physics. 

The thirteenth century rewarded his scientific and literary labours with 
bitter ingratitude; but not so Seville, which carries emblazoned on its 
arms the emblem of loyalty, and knows the priceless value of him whose 
remains repose in the great Basilica side by side with those of the 
saintly conqueror. He made this city the shining centre, whither all the 
sciences should be gathered together, diffusing a beneficent influence 
over the rest of Spain, and transmitting knowledge to succeeding 
generations. His noble desires were not limited to simply collecting the 
science of the ancients and drawing all possible profit from the inherit- 
ance left to him after the Conquest, but he faithfully pursued the end 
which he had proposed to himself, and, following the dictates of his clear 
intellect and of his love of his country, he summoned and gathered 
together the highest intellects of the age from distant lands, of all races 
and beliefs whether noble or plebeian, so long as these men were the 
most eminent in wisdom, the most keenly observant, and dowered with 
the greatest experience. And when this mighty army of sages from all 
lands were gathered around him he addressed them thus: “ Write, and 
with your writings and investigations instruct this age and all succeed- 
ing ones in every science.’ 

‘Tn this way was the Academia of Science and Literature commenced 
in Seville, which afterwards took root in Toledo, where these wise ones 
continued their tasks of collecting, translating, teaching, and so 
enkindled this fertile land with the love of science, that this distribution 
of the scattered wisdom of every land became, so to say, acclimatised in 
our fruitful soil, and proved the foundation of other and greater 
advancements. 

From these studies and laborious researches came forth the famous 
Tables known under the name of the Alfonsine—a work which marks the 
line which the ancients had reached in their knowledge of astronomy, and 
which was to be the starting point for the: progress of later discoveries 
in that science. These four volumes, Delambre assures us, would suffice, 
were all other books on astronomy to be lost, to teach the whole science 
of astronomy. A work so extensive, complete, and of so much research 
and labour, became justly celebrated in other countries, its acquisition 
considered a public benefit, and its possession memorable in history. 

The Arabs had perfected this science and had invented new instruments 
for the advancement of their observations. In the Biblioteca Nacional 
is preserved an Astrolabe, which demonstrates the state of our science 
800 years ago : towards the end of the eleventh century a universal one was 
invented in Toledo. 
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During the reign of Don Alonzo many great improvements were 
effected, and much scientific wealth added of inestimable value. That 
age may well be considered as the dawn of a new day, which would be 
succeeded by the bright refulgence of the planet of science, which is 
rapidly rising, though we doubt whether it will soon reach its meridian 
of glory. Had all the wise men who were collected together in those 
days in Seville and in Toledo possessed at their command all the 
resources and means which the middle ages produced, astronomy would 
most undoubtedly have made prodigious strides. The useful and advan- 
tageous application of astronomy to geography and the artof navigation 
is due, in France, Italy, and Portugal, to the use of these Tables. The 
union between physics and mechanism, the obvious and natural con- 
nection of these sciences with mathematics and astronomy, prepared the 
astounding events which took place in the last years of the fifteenth 
century and the beginning of the sixteenth, and which proved of signal 
benefit to the welfare of the human race. I refer to the wonderful 
discoveries of the New World, and the first voyage of circumnavigation 
of the globe which was effected in that memorable age. Columbus, 
stepping beyond the limits of the genius of the ancients, destroys at one 
blow the system of Ptolemy, Tycho. Brahe, and other geographers, and 
confirms the Copernican theory. Magallanes, by a practical demonstra- 
tion, firmly establishes the fact of the earth being a globe. By the side 
of Columbus rises the — form of Queen Isabella to claim a 
great portion of glory which belongs to the discovery of tropical 
America, a project which had been despised in Italy, in England, and in 
Portugal. And while wise men were engaged in the study of tke 
heavenly spheres, these two men of extraordinary genius and energy, 
each great in his way, departed from these shores, and one of them from 
this very city of Seville, to open a way in the science of observation, a 
wide field of wealth, and new and extensive dominions to Spain. To 
the reigning monarchs, Ferdinand and Isabella, is due the high and 
merited renown of being the founders of our University. Two events in 
history will ever render the name of Isabella respected throughout all 
ages—the conquest of Granada, and the discovery of the New World. 
The one places the laurel wreath of a triumphant warrior upon her brow, 
for she, with invincible persistency, effected the complete expulsion of 
the Arab domination, unfurling the Castillian flag on the heigits of 
the Alhambra of Granada. The other shed over her a more durable 
glory, far more beautiful and useful to the human race, and also far 
more worthy of Catholic monarchs—scientific renown and glory. And 
perchance the importance of these discoveries in the physical as well as 
in the intellectual world was not valued at its highest until our days, in 
which we are truly appreciating their immense advantages. 

Let us now take a survey of our times, which are not so ungrateful as 
is generally supposed. 

At the commencement of this century notable efforts were made to 
preserve in Seville her ancient renown of love of arts and letters. 
Various events—revolutions followed by violent reactions, incessant dis- 
quietude, and other evils—were powerless to prevent the free expansion 
of Andalusian genius fostered by the teaching of distinguished masters. 
These classes were attended by choice intellects, for, without noise or 
show, they bore fruit in producing the Pachecos, the Bravo Murillos, the 
Valdegamas, and many others who have become the pride and glory of 
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this University. Scientific education was less brilliantly carried out, 
although there were not wanting some whose efforts in that direction 
were fruitful in sowing the seeds which are now springing up into 
hopeful plants. In the reign of Carlos III. a chair of mathematics 
was founded. under the protection and vigilance of the Economic Society. 
As its professor was elected Don Pedro Henry, better known for his 
gift of imparting knowledge than for his writings. His public lectures 
were well attended, thus proving that the Andalusians were prepared 
for this study. Don José Rebollo carried to Madrid the light of the 
sciences ; his expositions became as renowned as his works, which are 
written with a captivating clearness and great command of language. 
Don José Isidoro Morales, humanist, theologian, and deep mathe matic ian, 
obtained equal laurels with the classic tr anslator of “La Croix.” Don 
Alberto Trista, after gaining a great reputation for learning in San 
Telmo, Bilboa, and in the Central University, returned to his native 
place to establish the study of mathematics. His works, his researches, 
his indefatigable labours as professor, are the greatest pride of the 
school to which he belonged, and which now respectfully guards his 
remains. His conversation was always instructive, whether at home 
or abroad, ever breathing an enthusiastic love for the study of the 
heavenly bodies, and a deep appreciation of the great minds who dis- 
covered and made manifest the laws of the universe ‘“ Do not allow,” 
he would say, “their immortal works to slumber in the dust of 
libraries ; they were not written to adorn those shelves, but to be read 
and studied and meditated upon; in them you will find the divine 
light that illumines the intellect.” The cultivation of the sciences in 
our University was the charm . his declining days. In consequence of 
the reforms effected in 1845, by his former disc ‘iple the Marquis of 
Pidal, he lived to see established in all the Universities of the kingdom, 
the study of the exact sciences, and of physical and natural science, and 
to witness the improvements which more particularly took place in our 
own University. Laboratories were established, collections brought 
together, a botanical garden planted, and varied apparatus erected, all 
which solaced his last moments, and on witnessing all this he roused 
his failing ene rgies, and in a deeply touching manner exclaimed, “ Now 
I can die happily.” 

How far we have profited by the labours and experience of our 
predecessors must be left for a subsequent letter, as I already fear that 
this is one over long, however concisely I have endeavoured to trace 
the progress of the University. 
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Flowers and their Unbidden Guests. 
By Dr. A. Kerner, Professor of 
Botany i in the University of Inns- 
bruck, with a prefatory Letter by 
Charles Darwin. London: C. 
Kegan Paul and Co. 

Dr. Kerner has chosen to couch 
his botanical records in a form so 
alluring as to attract the merest 
amateur. Even to one who is 
ignorant of the language of botan- 
ists, there is so much that is charm- 
ing in this essay that he will be 
tempted to take the trouble of dis- 
covering the inner meanings of 
some of the technicalities, or else 
perhaps he will more rashly swal- 


low them blindly, like pills in a 


spoonful of jam. In any case he 
cannot but have gained a wider 
insight into the marvels of nature 
from the pages of this little volume. 
Nature is recognised as an artist ; 
the poets find such sympathy and 
inspiration in her as to lead them 
to suspect her of being the great- 
est poet of them all. It has been 
left to the men of science to show 
her to us as an inimitable and 
most fascinating romancist. Mr. 
Ruskin has repeated to us a few of 
the romantic tales he has heard 
from her; his pictures of crystal 
life sani with interest. The 
heavenly bodies thrill us by the 
element of romance which colours 
their great movements and mys- 
terious life; and, passing from 
large to small, throughout nature 
we find the same fascination, when- 
ever a clear-sighted student will 
pause to enlighten us about these 
truths which are stranger than 


fiction. In the life of the tiniest 
flower there is material for a couple 
of three-volume novels. Dr. 
Kerner has only chosen a single 
phase of its bright and varied 
existence—that of the modes in 
which it treats visitors whom it 
does not want, and the ingenuity 
which it exercises in devising pro- 
tection against them when they 
belong to the obtrusive class for 
whom “Not at home” is not 
enough; and perhaps these un- 
bidden guests may be forgiven for 
the pertinacity which gives the 
flower so much trouble: for they 
well know that the flower is always 
at home, and that her table is 
spread with sweetness. 

There are two prefaces to this 
book which somewhat enlighten 
us as to its position in botanic 
literature. Mr. Darwin, in the 
first of these, welcomes Kerner’s 
essay as opening out “a highly 
original and curious field of re- 
search.” The editor, Dr. Ogle, 
tells us, in the second, that “the 
subject is new, though a branch of 
the tree planted by Mr. Darwin.” 
He then relates some observa- 
tions of his own which he had 
made during a holiday in Italy; 
but before another year had 
brought an opportunity for 
making further investigations this 
essay of Kerner’s appeared, “ ren- 
dering all further evidence un- 
necessary.” It is impossible to 
help quoting one from Dr. Ker- 
ner’s collection of plant sketches. 

“Gardeners are well acquainted 
with a simple method of keeping 
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off ants and woodlice from such 
plants as are exposed to their 
attacks when growing in a garden, 
though perfectly protected against 
them in the natural wild condition. 
They place the pots, in which the 
plants to be protected are grown 
on other pots turned upside down 
and these latter are put in a basin 
filled with water The 
plants are thus placed as it were 
upon an island . Not a few 
flowers when growing wild are most 
perfectly protected against creeping 
insects by a similar method. In 
some of the Bromeliacez 

the rigid leaves are set in 
rosettes, and are more or less con- 
cave on their upper surface. Now 
each leaf is in such close contact 
with the two above it by the 
margins of its concavity as to 
form a funnel-shaped receptacle ; 
and in these receptacles rain and 
dew not only collect, but are re- 
tained for a considerable period. 
In other species there is but one 
rosette, formed by the collective 
radical leaves. This forms a large 
central basin, which will retain 
any water that gets into it. The 
peduncle of the inflorescence 
springs from the centre of this 
basin, and is thus surrounded 
with water at its base. Thus the 
flowers of these plants, which are 
as a rule gaudy-coloured, nectar- 
iferous, and dependent on the 
visits of flying insects, are set as it 
were upon an isolating stool; and 
wingless creeping insects, if they 
would get at them, must either 
cross over the water of one of the 
numerous small funnels, or over the 
large central basin of the radical 
rosette, a task which they will 
naturi ally not undertake. 

“T have also noticed collections of 
water above the connate bases of 
the opposite leaves in the large gen- 
tians of the Alps. The quan- 
tity of water in the sheaths formed 
by the leaves is iy this case only 
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small ; still, it is quite sufficient to 
debar wingless insects from access 
to the flowers. These gen- 
tians grow in places where at the 
period of blossoming there is very 
abundant dew on rainless days, and 
the leaves project horizontally, with 
their concavities turned upwards, 
just like so many buckets set out 
on purpose to catch it. Thus the 
water required to fill the basal leaf 
receptacles is never wanting ; and 
on no single occasion when I 
examined such a gentian did I fail 
to find water encircling the stem at 
the base of each internode.” 

This seems a very simple contri- 
vance, and so does that of plants 
which contain milky juice. When 
the ant attempts to pay an unwel- 
come visit to such a plant he is 
very soon glued down; and the ac- 
count of his struggles is so dramatic 
as to excite one’s sympathies. But 
these are not so interesting as the 
detailed accounts of which the 
book is full, of more delicate obser- 
vations of the various manners of 
floral self-defence against unbidden 
and unwelcome guests. 

The Fairy Land of Science. By 
Arabella Buckley. Stanford. 
1878. 

Among the numerous gift books 
for young people that appear at 
this time of the year, very few 
indeed will be found to equal Miss 
Buckley’s beautiful little volume 
in genuine interest and permanent 
value. It may be said to bear a 
somewhat similar relation to the 
scientific treatise that the con- 
scientious historical novel does to 
the formal history, combining a 
light and attractive style with 
thorough accuracy in all the facts 
and theories it expounds. 

Here, as in her former work on 
the Hi:tory of Science, the 
authoress shows that she possesses 
the rare faculty of making difficult 
things easy to be understood, and 
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of giving a living interest to every- 
thing she touc laos : while at the 
same time she knows where to 
draw the line, and doesnot attempt 
to deal with those more recondite 
branches of science which can 
only be mastered by hard study 
and experiment. The style of the 
work is well indicated by the happy 
choice of subjects for the several 
chapters: Sunbeams and the work 
they do; The Aerial Ocean in which 
we live; A Drop of Water on its 
Travels ; The two great Sculptors, 
Water and Ice; the Voices of 
Nature, and how we hear them ; 
The Life of a Primrose; the history 
of a Piece of Coal; Bees in the 
Hive ; Bees and Flowers ;—and all 
these are not treated vaguely and 
sketchily, as is so frequently the 
case when it is attempted to make 
science amusing and poetical, but 
thoroughly, so far as they go, 
every step in the exposition of the 
subject being made clear by means 
of familiar illustration and ex- 
periment, aided by excellent 
diagrams and picturesque wood- 
cuts. To show how these various 
subjects are treated, let us take 
the first, and perhaps the most 
difficult of them, on ‘ Sunbeams 
and the work they do,” and show 
how our author contrives to make 
it both intelligible and interesting. 

The gener ral effects of sun- rays 
and the causes of day and night 
are first picturesquely skete hed, 
and then we have the distance the 
sun is from us (ninety-one millions 
of miles) thus illustrated : 

“The figures are so enormous 
that you cannot really grasp them. 
But imagine yourself in an express 
train, travelling at the tremendous 
rate of sixty miles an hour, and 
never stopping. At that rate, if 
you wished to arrive at the sun to- 
day, you would have been obliged 
to start 171 years ago. That is, 
you must have set off in the early 
part of the reign of Queen Anne ; 
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and you must have gone on, never, 
never resting, through the reigns 
of George I., George II., and the 
long reign of George III.; then 
through those of George IV., 
William IV., and Victoria, whirl- 
ing on day and night at express 
speed; and at last, to-day, you 
would have reached the sun!” 
Every child who has travelled 
by railway, and has watched the 
express trains rushing past the 
stations, will be able, by this 
forcible illustration, to obtain some 
real idea of the enormous distance 
of the sun, because it is here 
measured in terms of the swiftest 
motion he can actually see, feel, 
and appreciate. The size of the 
sun is rendered intelligible by 
means of a diagram showing the 
disc of the sun almost filling the 
page, and a row of one hundred 
and six earths stretching across it, 
each represented by a minute black 
dot. And, still further to impress 
this important fact of size and 
bulk, we have another illustration: 
“One of the best ways to form 
an idea of the whole size of the 
sun is to imagine it to be hollow, 
like an air-ball, and then see how 
many earths it would take to fill it. 
You would hardly believe that 
it would take one million three 
hundred and thirty-one thousand 
globes the size of our world 
squeezed together. Just think, if 
a huge giant could travel all over 
the universe and gather worlds, all 
as big as ours, and were first to 
make a heap of merely ten such 
worlds, how huge it would be! 
Then he must have a hundred 
such heaps of ten to make a thou- 
sand worlds; and then he must 
collect again a thousand times that 
thousand to make a million, and 
when he had stuffed them all into 
the sun-ball he would still only 
have filled three-quarters of it!” 
The quantity of light and heat 
emitted by the sun are each illus- 
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trated in a similar style; and then 
we come to the explanation of the 
nature of radiation, of the ether, 
of the interference of light, of the 
size of the waves of light, of the 
velocity of their motion, of the 
spectrum, and of the composition 
of variously coloured lights. Then 
we have the reflection of light, the 
cause of vision, the nature of 
colour, and the properties of the 
dark heat and chemical rays—all 
clearly and familiarly described. 

The illustrations are very nume- 
rous, and almost all are new and 
effective. In the chapter on water 
and ice we have pictures of a 
stalactite cavern, of the wonderful 
earth-pillars of Botzen, of a charm- 
ing water-worn ravine, of the mar- 
vellous Great Cafion of the Colorado 
River, and of cliffs on the coast of 
Scotland from an original sketch. 
In the chapter on coal we have the 
most recent information, condensed, 
and put into picturesque language ; 
while there is a beautiful iilustra- 
tion of a “ Forest of the Coal 
Period,’ exhibiting the results of 
the research of our best botanists. 
“Bees and Flowers” is also a 
delightful chapter, giving the 
wonderful history of the relations 
of flowers and insects, as discovered 
by Mr. Darwin and other investi- 
gators. 

In the concluding remarks the 
authoress thus speaks to her 
young readers: ‘We have learnt 
that there is a world of wonder 
which we may visit if we will, and 
that it lies close to us, hidden in 
every dewdrop and gust of wind, 
in every brook and valley, in every 
little plant and animal. We have 
only to stretch out our hand and 
touch them with the wand of in- 
quiry, and they will answer us, 
and reveal the fairy forces which 
guide and govern them ; and thus 
pleasant and happy thought may 
be conjured up at any time, where- 
ever we find ourselves, by simply 
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calling upon nature’s fairies and 
asking them to speak to us. Is it 
not strange, then, that people 
should pass them by so often 
without a thought, and be content 
to grow up ignorant of all the 
wonderful powers ever active in 
the world around them +” 

This little book will, we are 
sure, stir up a desire for knowledge 
in many a young mind, and be 
the starting point from which 
some of our future students of 
science will date their introduction 
to the study of nature. 

William Harvey ; a History of the 
Discovery of the Circulation of the 
Blood. By R. Willis, M.D. Lon- 
don: C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Italian writers of late have 
ascribed the discovery of the 
circulation to certain of their own 
countrymen. They differ however 
among themselves, some giving the 
palm to Cesalpino, others to Carlo 
Ruini. Dr. Willis vindicates the 
cause of his countryman, and 
proves, from their own writings 
and those of their contemporaries, 
that the very professors for whom 
the discovery is claimed themselves 
refused to give credence to Harvey’s 
theory. In the early part of his 
book the author gives a_ short 
account of the leading anatomists 
and physiologists, who lived before 
the time of his hero. Herophilus, 
Erasistratus and others are said to 
have dissected the human subject 
alive. Evidently, in those days, the 
anti-vivisectionist was unknown. 
The accepted theory of the time 
was that of Galen, who believed 
that the blood moved to and fro in 
the vessels, that the arteries con- 
tained blood replete with vital 
spirit, and that the veins carried 
nourishment for the tissues of the 
body. The heart he held to be the 
storehouse of vital heat, the liver 
an organ of _ sanguinification. 
About half a century before the 
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time of Harvey, a discovery of 
the highest importance was 
made by Michael Servetus, 
who demonstrated the passage 
of the blood through the 
lungs, disproving the old hypo- 
thesis that the blood passed from 
the right to the left side of the 
heart through the septum, and only 
entered the lungs for purposes of 
nutrition. Of Harvey’s life Dr. 
Willis gives a pleasant description. 
That he was a man of peace is 
evident, for when, in his capacity 
of physician to Charles I. this 
man of science was present at the 
battle of Edgehill, we are told by 
his biographer Aubrey that he 
withdrew a short distance, and, 
taking out of his pocket a book, 
began to read. He had not, how- 
ever, been long seated, when a ball 
from a big gun ploughed up the 
ground close by, upon which he 
changed his position and went on 
reading. He tells us that he was 
not 

Of those who build their faith upon 

The holy text of pike and gun, 

And prove their doctrine orthodox 

By apostolic blows and knocks. 
That Dr. Willis has very thoroughly 
studied his subject, and is familiar 
with the works of English and 
Italian writers not known to every- 
one, is shown by the numerous quota- 
tions with which he supports his 
arguments and enriches his pages. 
In one or two places he dips rather 
deeply into anatomy, too deeply 
perhaps for a reader to follow who 
has not studied that science; but 
we can decidedly recommend the 
book to any one taking an interest 
in the structure and functions of the 
human frame, and in the steps by 
which our present knowledge was 
evolved. 

The Lives of the Cardinals. By 
P. Justin O’Byrne. London: 
Roland Ladelle and Co. Part I. 


Macaulay’s Essay on Ranke’s 





“History of the Popes” is one of 
the most charming and popular 
emanations from the pen of that 
brilliant writer. There is even 
(we were going to say especially) 
to non-Catholics a fascination in 
all that regards Catholicism—its 
history, policy, and _ internal 
economy. And yet even amongst 
Catholics a vast amount of ignor- 
ance exists on the subject, and 
especially with regard to the 
modus operandi of the government 
of the Church, the duties of the 
various executive officers, the 
manner of appointing those 
officers, and the nature and extent 
of their jurisdiction and authority. 
In the “ Lives of the Cardinals,” 
so far as the work yet extends, 
information of this kind is clearly, 
succinctly, and picturesquely placed 
before us. The part now before us 
consists of the memoirs of the Pope 
(Cardinal Peeci), Cardinal Cullen, 
and Cardinal Franchi. The work 
is superb in the manner in which 
it is produced—paper, typography, 
and lithograph likenesses being as 
near perfection as in any work of 
the kind that has come under our 
notice. Were we disposed to be 
hypercritical we should say that 
the likeness of Cardinal Cullen 
fails to catch the peculiar, dis- 
passionate, almost dead expression, 
or, as some would say, want of 
expression, which was wont to 
dwell on his late Eminence’s face. 
The cover of the work is a re- 
presentation of the facade of St. 
Peter’s, surmounted by the pon- 
tifical arms worked in gold. We 
think it a pity the letterpress of 
the title should cross this design 
and mar its effect. With regard 
to the matter, the biographies are 
not merely “ memoirs” as an- 
nounced: they are considerable 
essays in terse language upon the 
lives, characters, and times of the 
personages of which the author 
treats. Mr. O’Byrne manifests 
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descriptive power, a command of 
language, and a good deal of 
suggestiveness, with a charm of 
style which is likely to render the 
work popular. We are made ac- 
quainted in thirty-six pages with a 
great amount of information, not 
merely of the lives and characters 
of the individuals, but of the times 
in which they lived. Mr. O’Byrne 
may be congratulated on the pre- 
mier number of a_ publication 
which seems likely to enjoy 
popularity, and to command a 
distinctive place in ecclesiastical 
literature. Ba 

A New Departure in the Domain 
of Political Economy. By Arthur 
Crump. London: Longmans. 

Whether trade be active or dull, 
which latter condition has been the 
experience of commercial countries 
throughout the world since the 
outburst which followed the con- 
clusion of the Franco-German war, 
traders themselves manifest a won- 
derful indifference to the economic 
developments going on around 
them, in which they are so deeply 
concerned. There is a trite saying 
to the effect that those who look on 
see more of the game than the 
players, in confirmation of which 
we may refer to the work on eco- 
nomic science just brought out by 
Mr. Arthur Crump. The author 
is not a trader, and probably has 
had little practical experience in 
trade operations. He has appa- 
rently, however, been looking on 
to some purpose at the game, and 
many traders themselves will be 
surprised to find, on reading through 
the pages of this bouk, how little 
they were aware of the changes 
which have been wrought in the 
modus operandi of their business by 
the introduction of the more modern 
facilities to which Mr. Crump di- 
rects our attention. He states in 
his introduction, ‘‘ What we desire 
to direct attention to is the more 
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marked character of the changes 
of late years in the economic prin- 
ciples upon which the wealth ot 
the world is being acquired, dis- 
tributed, and accumulated, and the 
effects thereof as compared with 
that period of the commercial his- 
tory of the world when none of the 
more modern forces and facilities 
which we refer to in our opening 
chapter were available.’ The 
“New Departure,” we are told, is 
not intended to embrace any par- 
ticular period of time or epoch in 
the shifting of trade centres. The 
marked changes referred to have 
become more and more distinctly 
discernible since the introduction 
of steam, the telegraph, limited 
liability companies, the increase and 
spread of wealth and manufactur- 
ing power, and the advancement of 
economic science among those who, 
up till within a comparatively re- 
cent period, exchanged their com- 
modities and conducted their inter- 
national dealings with the anti- 
quated machinery of a ruder age. 
Shorter trade routes, such as the 
way to the Eastern markets through 
the Suez Canal instead of round 
the Cape, combined with the other 
yearly extending influences referred 
to, have brought about revolutions 
in trade which are at this moment 
exercising a radical influence upon 
international dealings far beyond 
what can be conceived by those 
whose opportunities do not admit 
of their plumbing the greater 
depths of the commercial channels 
of our times. One of Mr. Crump’s 
great points is, in his own words, 
“that the stocks held of all com- 
modities have permanently dimi- 
nished.” If this statement be 
well founded, it implies a great 
deal more than appears upon the 
surface. We are told that the ex- 
tension of telegraphic communica- 
tion renders the holding of large 
surplus stocks unnecessary and 
unprofitable—a statement which is 








followed by this significant remark : 
“This change, having occurred at 
a time when over-production had 
been carried to an unprecedented 
extent, furnishes some explanation 
of the prolonged stagnation among 
producers. The supply must con- 
sequently be greatly diminished 
below what was formerly kept in 
stock before there can be a new 
recovery in_ wholesale prices. 
Smaller stocks of everything now 
held means less capital required to 
work with, simultaneously with 
larger central supplies in the form 
of bank deposits. Individual 
savings are thus placed farther 
out of reach.” 

Everyone must admit that these 
are questions of the greatest impor- 
tance, and, whether or not in all 
respects well founded, deserve the 
careful consideration of political 
economists, as they distinctly indi- 
cate the setting up of new forces, 
and the forsaking of old channels 
and systems by whose aid the 
business of the world has hitherto 
been conducted to a large extent. 
The following observation is big 
with meaning for Englishmen : 

“ No one can visit the Paris 
Exhibition without remarking that, 
at all events as regards manufac- 
turers, the various nations of the 
world are more and moreon a level.” 

Depreciated currencies, in so 
many cases side by side with the 
fall in the value of silver, are 
assigned as among the many un- 
favourable influences which during 
the past four or five years have 
depressed trade in an unprece- 
dented degree. Mr. Crump states 
that the great arbitrage operators 
say, that, whereas the circulating 
medium of the world formerly went 
on two legs, now, through the 
demonetisation of silver by Ger- 
many, Holland, &c., and the regu- 
lations under which the metal is 
coined by the states of the Latin 
union, it goes on one leg. No 
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doubt there is much truth in this 
remark, for it is well known how 
seriously commercial affairs are 
interfered with by even a temporary 
scarcity of the precious metals. A 
fall of 25 per cent. in the value of 
silver comes home to us, when we 
reflect upon the loss to an Eastern 
bank upon that portion of its 
capital or deposits which may be 
employed in India or China. 

A great point to which Mr. 
Crump strives to direct public 
attention is set forth in the follow- 
ing paragraph: “‘ A feature in the 
new departure, to which we refer 
more in detail further on, is that 
the extension of the telegraph has, 
for along time past, been gradually 
placing both large and _ small 
traders, and also consumers, more 
upon a level as regards a know- 
ledge of the varying circumstances 
affecting all markets. The exten- 
sion of the telegraph has tended 
also to equalise value all over con- 
suming countries, which diminishes 
the extent of the fluctuations in 
prices.” We are told also that a 
feature in the corn trade _ of 
England is that the development 
of “ ports of call” has caused the 
actual export of grain from this 
country to sink to an insignificant 
quantity, as compared with the 
consumption. It is again alleged 
that the opening of the Suez Canal, 
and the telegraphic facilities, have 
caused a complete revolution in the 
system of conducting business in 
Mincing-lane. “ 'Il'he producer and 
consumer now stand face to face,” 


our author states, “ which, there 
can be no doubt, is one of the 
greatest economic revolutions of 


modern times.” We have no space 
for any more excerpts, and must, 
therefore, close our notice of a 
work which aims principally at 
striking the untrodden 
domain of the subject, in preference 
to again working up the oft- 
fashioned materials of this dry 
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science, with a recommendation to 
our readers interested in the 
practical side of modern life to 
follow out in greater detail, in the 
work itself, the heads which we 
have here touched upon. 


Lautrec. A Poem by John Payne. 
London: Pickering. 

Mr. Payne has both poetic ima- 
gination and artistic execution, 
enough to endow with a charm any 
subject he may take inhand. But 
surely our world that was once 
deemed so brave is not so worn 
out and faded and old, but that 
it will afford some lovely image to 
the man with mirrors in his eyes. 
Is it absolutely necessary for an 
art whose object is the beauty of 
truth, and the fairy visions of the 
pure ideal, to leave men and women 
and angels, and turn to the delinea- 
tion of vampires 

If Mr. Payne desires to recreate 
his mind after his recent labour of 
turning into isometric English the 
ballads of that shameless genius, 
Master Francis Villon, he has at 
least chosen strange pastures and 
rather slimy waters for his refresh- 
ment. 

If the stirring and sterling 
beliefs of old days are to die down 
into a flat materialism on the one 
side and a morbid psychology on 
the other, the pessimists are indeed 
about to have their innings. 

Were these the bygone days 
of patron and poet, and we the 
former, we should send Mr. Payne 
for a year or two to some country 
of smokeless skies and delicious 
climate, where he might lie down 
under the shadow of vine leaves 
and listen to the song of merry light- 
hearted peasants at their work. 
When he has been away long 
enough to forget the oppressive 
drama of civilisation, he will per- 
chance fling the brightness of their 
sunny songs back upon them with 
new melodies. But let him not 
unloose his vampire dreams upon 
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simple folk representing the un- 
sophisticated sense of man; they 
might follow his utterances with a 
scared and morbid pleasure, but 
would most likely avoid him ever 
after as an uncanny and suspected 
person. Now, in spite of our various 
crusts, we all have within us in a 
more or less degree and more or 
less hidden away, the unspoiled 
natural element which the peasants 
of remote villages of the south 
more fully embody; and it is to 
this simple and primitive sense 
that the poem before us will give 
more dissatisfaction than delight. 

If we quit Puritanism and enter 
through the door of licence into 
the shadowy and chaotic regions of 
art for art’s sake we are bound to 
admit that the Vampire,as a study, 
offers many points of picturesque- 


ness. The following, translated 


from a sixteenth century writer 

ed ’ 
presumably by Mr. Payne himself, 
gives the motif of his work : 


Dead persons are styled Vampires, into 
whom—either by the absorption of the 
rays of the waxing moon or through the 
potency of some other diabolical influence 

has been infused an unholy and noc- 
turnal vitality, by dint whereof they 
break sepulchre, and wandering over the 
earth in the full splendour of the moon, 
fearsomely feed on the blood of sleeping 
folk. It is of record also that those thus 
done to death not seldom in their turn be- 
come Vampires. 

The story opens with a girl lying 
upon a bier ina lonely chapel, dead 
to all seeming, but with a trance- 
life opened to the fell rays of the 
moon, anda voice that only sprites 
can hear. <A knight and she have 
plighted troth and very deeply 
fallen in love, selfishly perhaps, for 


. day by day we met ; and none 
Gave heed unto the chain of gold 
That link’d our lives. Our hearts 
grew cold 
Toall else breathed beneath the sun. 
We loved as gods in days of old. 


A preacher of the Crusade car- 
ries off the Knight Lautree to the 
wars. News comes home that he 
is slain. His betrothed is stunned, 
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heartbroken, and spentin brain. She 
falls into a death in life, and re- 
mains to all appearance as one 
dead. When consciousness con- 
fusedly returns, she finds herself 
unable to move as to her body, 
which is laid in the chapel, and in 
a dim dream state as to the mind. 
Opposite the bier isa window like 
a great eye ; it is dark, but time for 
moonrise. 

And then as there I lay a-swoon, 

All gradually the air wax’d white 

With some strange pallor of affright, 
And through the heavens the witch-pale 

moon 

Slid slowly up into the night. 

A fearful fire enters the limbs, 
old instincts seem burnt out, and 
fiendish hungers effect an entrance. 
The churchyard opens to the sight, 
and the intense will strains out to 
reach the rill of blood that seems to 
run red from the veins of the 
buried folk. When first light of 
morning comes the awful sight 
vanishes, and a horrible sleep creeps 
on again. A new experience, how- 
ever follows: 

But gradually within my dream, 

Another dream was born in me : 

Methought God’s sunshine set me free 
From doom of dark ; and it did seem 

One knelt anigh on bended knee. 


And gazed full sadly on my face, 

With eyes starsoft, eyes that I knew, 

Fill’d with full peace of heaven’s hue ; 
Wherein big tears did stand and chase 

Each other from their deeps of blue. 

It is the knight returned safe 
and sound, and the spell slides off, 
the glad eyes open, and with a cry 
of the people, the dead comes 
to life again, only to swoon in her 
lover’s arms. The days pass in 
blank swiftness to the girl until 
the wedding with her recovered 
knight. The next scene is of 
Lautrec asleep, with his wife with 
proud love gazing on his form. 

And more especially my sight 

Sate on the glory of his throat : 

With fondling fingers did I note 
The part where it was left milkwhite, 

And that whereon the full sun smote 
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And burnt its pallor golden brown. 
Then as my toying hand withdrew 
The coverlet of gold and blue 

From off his breast, and creeping down, 
Did nestle in his bosom true, 


I saw—whereas the royal line 
Of his fair throat met with the snow 
Of the broad breast, and curling slow, 
Blended—a crescent purpurine, 
That on the milky flesh did glow 


Like angry birth of harvest moon: 
*Twas where some cruel sword had let 
Well nigh the life out. But I set 

My lips unto it, half a-swoon, 

For thinking of the cruel fret 

Of pain that there had throbb’d whilere. 
And as I kissed the scarce heal’d sear, 
A dim foreboding, faint and far, 

Rose through my rapture, seeing there 
The image of the midnight star. 


Alas! the star was but the 
ominous forerunner of the moon, 
who comes to gloat upon her prey, 
and brings on again the old nerve 
madness felt before in the chapel 
on the bier. The awful vampire 
visions flood space anew, and the 
end needs scarce the telling. The 
scar that was kissed before becomes 
the horrible temptation of the 
vampire thirst. Lautrec’s blood 
gives birth to a surge of fiend life 
in the body that had reverted to 
its leaden swoon. Lautrec’s life 
slowly ebbs, and he dies. When 
morn comes and breaks the sorcery, 
the woman dies forthright at sense 
of what is done; but the curse 
remains of her subjection as a 
corpse to the “cold hermetic fire” 
that makes the nightly raven in 
her veins, and the hapless girl is 
vampire complete. 

A story to curdle the blood, and 
to urge one to give one’s nerves as 
much as possible of pure air and 
wholesome sunlight, and as little as 
possible of passionate abandon- 
ment, selfish isolation, and moon- 
light. The subject isso powerfully 
treated by Mr. Payne, that we can- 
not but regret that he has not 
devoted his fine energies to some- 
thing better. 





